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PEOGEAM 

Upon invitation, the Wisconsin Sdliool Arts and Home Economics Associa- 
tion meets with the W. B. and M. T. Association. All sessions will be held 
at Kilbourn Hall- Auditorium, unless otherwise stated. 

General Topic. A Casting of Accounts Educationally, of the Pine and 
Industrial Arts. 


WEBNESBAY, MAT 6 

Begistration. Auditorium-Kilboum Hall. 

2:00-5:00 p. m. — General Session. 

Opening Exercises. 

Music. 

Address of Welcome — 

Mayor of Milwaukee. 

G. W. Augustyn, President Board of Education. 

Milton 0. Potter, Superintendent of Schools. 

Eesponse and Address of President 
E. W. Selvidge. 

Business. 

Appointment of Committees on Eesolutions — ^Place of Meeting; 
Election of Committee on nominations. 

Inspection of Exhibits. 

Milwaukee is planning to make the exhibits a special feature of 
the meeting. Plenty of time diould be set aside by the members 
for their study. 
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6:00-8:30 p. nx. — ^Dinner — PlanMnton Hotel. 

8:30-10:30 p. m. — Entertainmeiit — ^provided by local members — ^Plankintoix 
Hotel, Colonial Boom. 


THUBSDAT, MAY 7 

9:00-10:30 — General Session — ^Kilbourn Hall. 

Folk Dancing. 

Highland Fling. 

Polish Dance. 

Spanish Dance. 

Aesthetic Waltz. 

Address — ‘‘Present day Psychological and Educational Aspects 
of the Pine and Industrial Arts'^ — Carroll G. Pearse, Presi- 
dent Milwaukee State Hormal School. 

10:30-12:30 p. m. — ^Kound Tables. 

Art Bound Table — ^KUboum Hall. 

Lucy Dorrit Hale, Milwaukee State Normal, Chairman. 

Topic — “The Service of Art in the Plan of Education for the 
Child — ^Florence Pitch, Public Schools, Indianapolis. 

Topic — ^The Exhibits — “Prom the Standpoint of the ChiltVs En- 
vironment “ — ^B. W. Himelick, State Normal School, Biver 
Falls, Wis. 

Discussion — ‘^A general dicussion reviewing the exhibits from 
the standpoint of the Emotional Approach to Art, and from 
the standpoint of Technique. “ 

■Vocational Bound Table — Juneau Hall. 

Chas. H. Bailey, State Teachers' College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
Chairman. 

Topic — ^“Continuation Schools; Shall they be General Improve- 
ment Schools or Vocational Schools?" — ^Warren E. Hicks, In- 
spector of Industrial Education, State of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Topic — “The Boy and the Printshop," — S. J. Vaughn, Northern 
Illinois State Normal School, DeKalb. 

Discussion: 

3:00-5:30 p. m.— 

Special Session of the Wisconsin School Arts and Home Eco- 
nomics Association, Kilbourn Hall. 

1. Business Meeting. 

2. Address — “The Fine and Industrial Arts in Wisconsin: What 
Should the Public Schools Do at This Time in Teaching 
Them?" President L. D. Harvey, Stout Institute, Menomonie, 
Wis. 
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2:00-5:00 p. m. — ^Izispectioii of Exhibits — Oo-mmittee Meetings. 

5:30-8:00 p. m. — ^Rounions. 

5:15-10:00 p. ni. — General Session — ^Kilbonrn Hall. 

Music — ^Public School Pupils. 

Address — General vs. Special Education^’ — ^A discussion of 
the Relationship Between Cultural and Vocational Subjects, H. 
H. Seerely, President State Teachers College, Cedar Palls, 
Iowa. 

Address — ^'‘Revolutions in Art — What the Post-Impressionists 
and the Cubists are Struggling for^' — Dudley Crafts Watson, 
Director Milwaukee Art Society. 


PREDAY, MAY 8 

9:00-10:30 a. m. — General Session — Kilbourn Hall. 

Music. 

Address — "Design in General Education: An Analysis of its 
Claims and its Accomplishments’' — ^L. D. Harvey, President 
Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. 

10:30-12:30 p. m. — Round Tables. 

Household Arts — ^Kilbourn Hall. 

Dorothy Buss, McKinley High School, St. Louis, Chairman. 

Topic — "Aims and Methods in Teaching Household Arts.” 
"In the Grades” — ^Emma Conley, State Inspector of Do- 
mestic Science, Madison, Wis. 

"Tn the High School” — ^Plora E. Henke, Hackley Manual 
Training School, Muskegon, Mich. 

"In the Trade School” — Ora A. Blanchar, Principal Girls’ 
School for Trades, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Discussion — 

Manual Training Round Table, Juneau Hall, 

Fred Buxton, Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis., Chairman. 

Topic — "How May Manual Training Contnbute to Vocational 
Preparation?” W. H. Henderson, Public Schools, Hammond, 
Ind. 

Topiii — ^"How May Manual Training Retain Its Earlier Educa- 
tional Values?” — Chaa. A. Bennett, Bradley Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Peoria, HI. 

Discussion- 

Led by P. D. Crawshaw, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
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2:00-3:30 p. m. — ^Automobile Bide. 

Automobiles will start from the Auditorium. 

3:30-6:00 p. m. — ^Visits to — 

Boys' School of Trades. 

G^irls' School of Trades. 

Milwaukee Art Society. 

Milwaukee Downer College. 

Layton Art Gallery. 

8:00-10:00 p. m. — General Session — ^Kilbourn Hall. 

Folk Dancing, Pupils of Oass Street School. 

Address — Striking the Balance Between Theory and Practice 
in the Pine Arts ' ' — ^E. J. Lake, University of Illinois; Urbana. 
Address — '^The Place of Practical Activities in Education," 
Katherine E. Dopp, University of Chicago. 

SATUBDAY, MAY 9 
9:00-11:00 a. m. — General Session — Juneau Hall, 

Music. 

General Business Meeting. 

The music will be by pupils of the public schools, under the di- 
rection of the Supervisor of Music, Miss Helen Poole, 

The Folk Dancing is under the direction of Miss Bhoda Gooch. 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME 

Bt G. W. AtTGUSTYN 

President State Teachers College, Cedar Palls, Iowa. 

Mr. Cliairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I am certainly glad to be with 
you for a few moments this afternoon and to speak to you as one who sees 
your problems and perplexities through the eye of the School Board rather 
than the school room. It is to me at once a pleasure and an inspiration to 
be gathered with those 'who represent that general organization in t.hiH coun- 
try, the directing force for the lives and thoughts of the youth of America, 
the public schools. 

Our slogan has always been, I believe, to train for citizenship. Year 
after year, thousands and thousands of our young men and women come 
from our schools and go out to begin the real battle for bread; and I some- 
times wonder, after all we have done, after the tremendous amount of money 
that has been spent by the Government, states and municipalities — ^why we 
apparently fall so far short of our ideals, why we so often hear the criticism 
that our’ boys and girls when they come from school are so poorly equipped 
for the business of life. Only recently during some convention here, an 
item appeared in the public press, an article, I believe, for which Mr. 
I’otter, our superintendent, was somewhat responsible, which referred to 
what they call the White Collar Poverty,^' — ^that vast army of men and 
women who pass through our colleges and come from our colleges annually 
only to jfind that they are either poorly or improperly equipped for the work 
of life. School masters all over the country, I believe, are awakening to a 
realization of the fact that a readjustment must be made; in fact, it has 
been begun, whereby these conditions will be met. 

I do not want to speak to you as a teacher; I hardly dare pose as a 
teacher, but there comes to my mind sometimes in connection with discus- 
sions along these lines a few thoughts which I have gathered from years of 
connection with the public schools, and public school work. We often hear it 
said that there is something wrong somewhere with our school systems. You 
will pardon me if I speak upon this subject with more or less feeling, be- 
cause I myself was a victim of that education that was so prevalent thirty 
to forty years ago, a system of education that was rather a pouring in 
procoHS, than a drawing out process, a system of cramming, a system of ed- 
ucation that made me study my United States history by committing it to 
memory, a method of instruction that made me study the Constitution ana 
the Declaration of Independence by committing it to memory; and I have 
often thought that if there was anything really scientific about that method 
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of instruction, it was the scientific manner in which they had fif?iireil out how 
they could create the greatest disgust upon the part of the boy with a cer- 
tain study, and cause him to forget it as soon as he passed his examinations 
— and I sometimes wonder if we have entirely passed from that old system 
of cramming. I speak today as a father who has had his children from the 
kindergarten up through the grades and through the high schools. My 
friends, there is a time for reckoning coming, there is a time for roatljust- 
ment. I believe that conventions such as this are important fjictors in odu* 
cational work, for we must remember that this readjustment is not without 
its dangers. There are those on the one hand who say we must never again 
return to the teaching of the Three B ’s ; that courses have been enriched ; 
that the children are better equipped than ever ; and those earnest men, who 
are just as sincere, on the other side, who say that the time for teaching 
fundamentals has been encroached upon by these specialties, until the stan- 
dards have been lowered all along the line. 

Now, I do not wish to comment upon that phase of the question. There 
is probably a good deal of room for argument on both sides, btit f wish to 
appeal to you this afternoon as a convention, that in your discusHions you 
should not limit yourselves to those questions whereby you can improve your 
own specialties, whereby you can enlarge upon your field of school activities, 
whereby you can impress upon the public and upon school systems the char- 
acter and importance of your work, but rather view the question from the 
standpoint as to how you can assist in solving these problems, how you can 
assist to fit your manual training and your drawing into courses of instruc- 
tion so that they will have the effect of increasing, of improving, of better- 
ing the entire scheme of public education. I want to say to you ladies and 
gentlemen that I believe in your work, and I hope to see the day when 
every girl shall be graduated from our high school with her credits in house- 
hold arts, when every boy shall be graduated from high school with credits 
in manual training, when these shall be considered as important and use- 
ful as credits in literature, algebra, science, Latin and French; but to bring 
that about we must have the assistance of conventions such as this, an<l when 
we have completed that line of thought and work and activity, then will wo 
have reached those ideals that will produce a school system in America that 
can reach out with one hand, and touch the infant fingers of the child in 
the crib, and with the other clasp the hand of the mechanic at the lathe-— 
the real ideal. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I believe my time is gone. T am sorry that his 
honor the Mayor did not appear. I am here in the double role of one who 
shall welcome you both as representative of the Mayor and of the Board of 
Education. I was not aware that the Mayor was not coming. Had I 
known that I would have stopped at his office and procured the keys to the 
city of Milwaukee, because it is customary on the part of the Mayor on 
an occasion like this to throw open our beautiful city and extend to you 
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the hospitality we feel you can enjoy no where as in Milwaukee. I further 
extend to you on the part of the city of Milwaukee and its Board of Edu- 
cation and myself a hearty welcome. We feel proud of the fact that your 
Convention has selected this city for its meeting this year and we sincere- 
ly trust that your gathering in Milwaukee will be both pleasurable to your- 
selves as well as to us. I thank you. 



ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


By Milton C. Potthe 

Superintendent op Public Schools, Milwaukee, Wiisoonsin 

I speaJc on behalf of the teachers of Milwaukee in woleomin^j their fel- 
low teachers to our family circle, and we teachers of Milwaukee trust that 
you will make yourselves at home at all times. Keys will be uiincossary; 
our buildings are all wide open and they are all running full blast. The 
Girls ^ Trade School and the Boys' Trade School extend a particularly 
hearty welcome to these exponents of the manual arts as a saving medi- 
cine for the ills that beset our souls in modern American life, and they 
wiU be running full time today, tomorrow and the next day, and w'e trust 
that many of you will go into the Boys' Trade School and Girls' Tra<le 
School j but the real thing which you stand for jQlnds its best exempliflea- 
tion doubtless in the regular grammar schools of the city. 

This forenoon I had occasion (and most of my forenoons have been 
spent on the firing line with the teachers) to listen to boys and girls com- 
posing, and the sentence which they had received for expansion was: 
is a beautiful day in Spring;" and those x>ftTagraphB, ranging from one 
hundred to five hundred words, each contained phrases like: ^ * And tho songs 
of the robins were beautifully thrilling to the accompaniment of the breez- 
es." There were phrases like this: "And the peeping May flowers knew 
that the Spring had come for the flash of the red on the breasts of the 
robins against the blue sky," and so forth, and so forth. Were those chil- 
dren quoting! Were they engaged in memoriter expulsion of what had been 
pumped into them? Ko. Those children varied as much from each other 
as the flowers they talked about. There was a live room; forty-eight be- 
longing—which is a tremendous crowd for a teacher to handle the day long 
and forty-six present; the average attendance in that room I found had 
averaged forty-three this month, and each and every one spoke as though 
she were in the presence of an individual guardian; each spoke as though she 
were mother-trained. 

Kow, for a long time, as the President of the Board has so well ap- 
preciated, cur children have been engaged in receiving processes; our chil- 
dren have almost exclusively given themselves to absorbing, to taking in, 
to receiving impressions. Every one who has given thought to physiological 
results in the nervous and cerebral matter from such long continued proc- 
esses, knows that there is a positive dam finally erected against the transmis- 
sion of the received impression into external expression. 
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Doing and the education of doing, finds in the group of teachers here 
collected a magnificent body of the congregation of the propaganda. Those 
boys and girls this morning were as much doing, were as much expressing 
the thing which had been previously impressed upon their minds as though 
they were handling pigments, or marble, or wood, or clay. 

There went through these schools up to the age of fourteen a man who, 
at that age, insisted he could no longer endure to sit still, cramped and 
aching on account of the wood and iron restraint of the desk and seat which 
confined him; and at that age he found a job with the St. Paul railroad. I 
had occasion this morning to talk with a relative of that man and I said: 
“Didn’t he ever get any more schooling?” “No.” “Well, he certainly 
has made good.” “Yes, he escaped in time.” 

He ran through the gamut of the operating jobs with the St. Paul rail- 
road. At the very beginning, after being there a few months as a handy 
boy, the bookkeeper quit. This young man asked for the job of bookkeeper 
and said he could do the work and take care of his own work at the same time 
— he had already become bill clerk. The head of the road insisted that a 
boy should not receive a man’s salary, it would have a bad effect. He 
didn’t get a man’s salary. The head of the office insisted that nobody 
should do this work but this boy, and he did the work which he had been 
previously doing and also did the work of the bookkeeper for his old salary, 
and he did it for eighteen months. He went on up until the Purchasing 
Agent needed a man of his caliber in his office and he was put in the office 
and shortly after the Purchasing Agent quit and he was made Purchasing 
Agent. Then he was taken by Mr. Yan Horn, when he went into Canada, 
as the General Purchasing Agent for the Canadian Pacific. 

And there also he immediately introduced the theory of every man do- 
ing something. He still believed in tapping the reservoir of intiative and 
potential power, which exists in all of us — ^if you will only permit people 
to do the thing whidi suggests itself after an impression is received. The 
result was that very soon after, from every brakeman and switchhand, sug- 
gestions came pouring in. Another result was they ceased taking lumber 
and ties from Sir Phillip So and So and th'ey began to tap new areas for 
materials and that man went up and up until he is now the president of one 
of the greatest corporations under the sun, the Canadian Pacific Hailroad, 
with its groat fleet of himdreds of ships and its thousands of miles of track 
through wonderfully rich areas, and its beautiful stations, hotels, and other 
buildings scattered over all Canada. He is known as Sir Thomas Shaugh- 
nessy, whose relatives are so well known throughout this city, and it is as- 
serted that he became so— if he became so for any reason that could be 
named by him — ^because he early escaped from the receiving business, from 
the operation of receiving machinery, of purely impression machinery, to the 
expression mill of a not too well organized office and shop where the men 
do things, where the men must compete with others, and express themselves 
daily and hourly, and all the time. 
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In reply to the famous criticism of our own railroad empire builder of 
the Northwest that we have wandered too far from the days of the Throe 
R's, too far from the days of the fundamental indisponsahlcs of his day, 
he would assert that it was that generation of ‘‘essentials,’’ it was that 
generation of memoriter grinding on so-called fundamentals and indis- 
pensables that gave the impulse toward what the empire builder calls “non- 
essential” The school days of those who later constituted the generation 
that could permit baby blindness to go on uncheekod, that could permit 
grafting to proceed in the midst of the American public with more sneering 
and smiles, that could permit police and traffic officers’ unkindiiess to chil- 
dren playing in the streets and herded in alleys, are happily being forgotten. 
They could permit these things, because they themselves liad been trained 
in a putrified institutionalism of always receiving and never reacting. To 
learn lines and memorize figures merely receiving instruments were sufficient. 
The idea of the mind as executant, the idea that the mind is the maker of 
its own environment, had ceased almost to appeal to them, and we have the 
two opposite leaders of those schools which Mr. Augustyn mentioned, the 
old-time school which stands for the few fundamental essentials, occupying 
the whole school day, and the new school which stands for the world of do- 
ing ‘things — ^represented by those two men, it seems to mo. Oonsciously, or 
unconsciously, the one the empire builder, stands for the classical conven- 
tionalized institutionalism of the earlier decades of the last century. Oon- 
sciously, or unconsciously, Sir Thomas Shaughnesay standla for that kind of 
schooling which he got in the shops and offices in spite of conventionalized 
institutionalism of the last century, by leaving it, by escaping from it, to 
get the education resultant from constantly doing things. 

I obtmded myself a few nights ago into the home of a Milwaukee man 
who said he was going to invite in some representative people of the city 
to welcome me; there were some leather manufacturers, and there was a 
brewer, and one or two iron mongers, and a stove manufacturer, and as we 
sat and talked somebody suggested that So and So had not brought his 
ceUo. He lived not far away so he ran off and broaight back his cello, 
and pretty soon a couple of violins turned up and we ha<l a delightful con- 
cert, and everybody had to do something, oven I. You and 1 have come to a 
city whose people believe in expression of that which is in them, of the 
use of the talents which they possess, all the time ; a poox>]o which believe in 
expression as a means of education. That is the very rainon d 'cirv, of your 
peculiar teacherhood — expression as the means of education, doing as the 
only way of learning to do; and I believe that [ am not going beyond the 
real truth of the belief of the mass of school administrators in this country, 
when I say that the process of education as a whole will sometime be the 
doing of the things we know or wish to know — ^the expression of those 
things. A great deal more is coming to child-happiness, a great deal more 
is coming to child-efficiency by reason of your existence, by reason of your 
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constant insistence upon the necessity of habitual doing if one would live 
a sane, happy and efficient life, than from any other one source in all 
American education. 

I have been in Milwaukee only a short time; I am a stranger here, 
which makes me feel line to be welcoming somebody to Milwaukee. I have 
been the one received, myself, but now I have been invested with my citi- 
zenship, my Milwaukee citizenship, when I can welcome some one else to 
Milwaukee. When I came to Milwaukee I discovered that the neighbors 
around me had shops for their boys. The boys were doing things, and there 
was a constant desire on the part of the teachers to know what the boys 
were doing, and several of the teachers were visiting in the homes to see 
what the boys were doing at home. I got a shop for my boys and they don^t 
have to run around the city for entertainment; they are no longer at- 
tracted by the i)rocesflious that pass along the avenue; they have things 
to do. 

And I assure you that unless this entire Bepublic gets that Milwaukee 
conception of the joy and delight of doing things at home, the nation will 
bankrui)t itself. 

No one other than a banker, and the man who just spoke to you is 
himself a banker, recognizes so clearly the fact that the six billion dollars 
spent in this country every year between the hours of six in the evening and 
midnight will ultimately bankrupt any people anywhere, not only as to its 
mere metal money, but as to that more important and indispensable wealth, 
spiritual and physical health and happiness. By doing things at home, in 
Ihose homes in my neighborhood — and I happen to know many other neigh- 
borhoods in this city where the same thing is being done — by doing those 
things an<l loading our little ones to do them, we will help our children to 
cut down expenditure of health and of money, and we will do much to help 
them build for a happy and efficient future. Now, you men and women 
by teaching the elements of the doing-arts in the schools are contributing to 
the sanity, wholosomenosH and future welfare of all American home life, 
without which a national life shortly becomes impossible. 
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RESPONSE TO ADDRESSES OF WELCOME 


By Bobeet W. Sblvidgb 
Pbjesident op the Association 

On behalf of this organization and personally, I desire to extend to you 
our sincere thanks. I assure you that we appreciate the opportunity to meet 
in your splendid city. Prom the courtesies extended to us and the many 
kindly greetings we have received we know that your words come from 
your heart. 

We feel that we are especially fortunate in being able to meet in Mil* 
waukee. You have the distinction of being the foremost city in this 
country in the establishment of public trade education. It is doubtful if 
any other city in the country strives so hard, or succeeds so well in making 
the public school system serve the interests of its people. For this reason 
we are particularly glad to meet with you and to have au opportunity of 
studying your schools. 

We have in our exhibits representative work from different parts of 
the country. We believe that these exhibits are worth studying. We cor- 
dially invite the people of Milwaukee to attend our meetings and visit the 
exhibits. You have generously welcomed us to your city, and wo wish to 
welcome you to our meetings and to our exhibits with the sumo cordiality. 

In the preparation of our program we have endeavored to bring hero 
some of the best speakers in the United States. I have attended many ed- 
ucational meetings and I believe we now present a program equal in qual- 
ity to that of any association I have ever attended. We believe that 
our speakers have some vital things to say on the vital topics in education 
today. We want you to hear them. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
OUR FIELD OP SERVICE 


By Robert W, Sblvidgb 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee 

The general topic of this meeting has been announced as ‘'A Casting 
of Accounts, Educationally, of the Pine and Industrial Arts.’’ If this 
liieans that we are to discuss where we stand and where we ought to stand 
educationally, I think a more important topic could not have been selected. 
In my brief talk to you I shall not attempt the role of reviewer, or of 
]:iroi»het. I aimi>ly wish to point out to you a few facts, and suggest to you 
some considerations which I believe will enable us to define more clearly 
the lines of our activities. 

During the past few years we have heard much criticism of Manual 
Training in the schools. We have been advised that such work is useless 
and wasteful. That some of these criticisms are true we have not the 
least doubt. But in general we knSw that they are unfair and unjust. Per- 
mit me to say to you here and now that I am not ashamed of the term 
Manual Training.” I am not ashamed of the work done, and the ideals 
fostered under that title. On the contrary I am proud of the work of such 
men as Woodward and Bennett and Leavitt and Richards and hundreds of 
others who have not let criticism, newspaper controversies and the cry 
of the demand of industry” obscure their vision. They have stood man- 
fully for the demands of humanity, and the requirements of good citizen- 
ship. A good citizen ought to- be a good producer, biit production is not 
the chief end of man. When we break the lives of our little children in 
the mill, or curse them with the monotony of an endless task, we do it only 
that some one may consume more cheaply or more abundantly. It must be 
said to the credit of the men who have directed the manual training move- 
ment that they never have lost sight of the interests of the child and the 
educational principles upon which this work is based. 

We have taught manual training chiefly for two reasons. Pirst, be- 
cause it would make our students better producers and better consumers. 
Second, we thought it would make them better citizens because they would 
understand more fully the view points of the different groups of workers. 
It must be clear to all of us that most of our industrial troubles come about 
through a want of understanding among the different groups of society. 
Our industrial troubles and discontent are not the result of a wilful desire 
to injure someone else. No group of workers go out on strike and take up 
what they know to be the inevitable struggle with starvation except in the 
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belief that they are greatly wronged. The employer who understands the 
workers viewpoint is likely to be generous and just. It is important that 
the workman should have technical training, but it is just as important 
that he understand his relations to society, and it is perhaps nxore important 
that the employer understand something of the hopes and fears and the 
struggles and failures of his employees. The individual who has done some 
good hard work with his hands and who understands something of the dif- 
ficulties of production will have sympathy and understanding which he 
could not acquire in any other way. 

We believe that manual training has opened up new holds of endeavor 
to vast numbers of boys. It has been valuable to them not only from the 
vocational standpoint but it has broadened their view, given them a broader 
outlook and a clearer understanding of what life moans. 

This is an industrial age and unless the boy grasps this idea and be- 
comes familiar with industrial processes and industrial methods ho fails to 
grasp one of the most significant facts of modern life. In my judgment, 
the youth in the high schools who is to enter some profession, such as law or 
medicine needs manual training vastly more than the boy who is to enter 
some mechanical pursuit. The reason for this is clear, Jf the youth who is 
to enter a professional career fails to get this particular training in the 
secondary school he will not get it at all, while the one who pursues a 
mechanical career will get his insight inijp industrial life later on. 

In two respects we have shown weaknesses. One of these is the ten- 
dency to take up fads and fancies without a careful examination as to their 

value. In doing this we have sometimes subjected oursclvt's to Just criti- 

cism. This has been to a large degree the result of inadoqxiately trained 
teachers— teachers without a proper background of educational principles. 
There has been such an enormous demand fo>r teachers of this subject that 
boards of education and superintendents have been willing and sometimes 

almost forced to employ those who have had little training and who have 

failed utterly in other lines. Any of you who have been conno(‘ted with 8imx- 
mer schools know that every summer you have a large number of students 
who expect the training of a six weeks ’ Summer session to make them thor- 
oughly competent teachers of manual training. It is quite clear that those 
students are not the only ones who have this notion because usually they 
have signed a contract to teach this work before they come. This prosouts 
a serious problem to us and the members of this association ought to try to 
evolve some scheme to prevent the entrance into our profession of incom- 
petent persons. Presumably we are guarded by teacher oxaniinationH but 
you know how ineffective examinations are iti all new subjects whore the 
demand for teachers is greater than the supply and particularly in our 
line of work. 

The other weakness I >\ish to mention is one found in all organisations 
as soon as they become standardized. It is the inability to realize that so- 
ciety moves forward and its needs of today are more than likely to become 
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incumbrances of tomorrow. You may standardize processes and give definite 
rules for doing a thing but you cannot standardize *‘what to do.'' The at- 
tempt to do this results in the overcrowding of the curriculum with things 
long since dead. We must apply to all the work the test of present social 
needs. This we have not always done. In some high schools w^e find students 
working out the same set of exercises used in a "Russian engineering school 
forty years ago. In others we find them carrying on lines of work which are 
excellent, as a means of pleasantly employing the leisure hours, but abso- 
lutely without value from the industrial standpoint. It doubtless is well to 
teach a boy to turn out a piece of furniture made entirely by his own hands 
but it is also well to teach him how these things are usually made. On this 
last point manual training teachers have sinned greatly. 

It should be understood that manual training is not a vocational sub- 
ject any more than arithmetic is. Both subjects are important parts of 
a general education and both may be given a direct vocational trend or they 
may be made quite general in character. In the past o-ur attention has 
been directed chiefly toward the general character of the work. In many 
instances attempts have been made to give the work a vocational trend, 
and in some cases we have made the somewhat doubtful experiment of per- 
mitting the local industries to control the character of the instruction. Gen- 
eral observation and rather careful investigation seem to indicate that lo- 
cal industries have little to do in determining the line of work a boy will 
pursue. The population in America moves so freely from place to place that 
a system of instruction based largely upon the character of the local in- 
dustries is unsafe. 

We have a right to be proud of the work done under the name of ^'man- 
ual training" but the time has come when we must do more. To provide 
means of general education has long been recognized as a duty of the state, 
and we have contributed splendidly to that work. There are certain things 
every good citizen should know without respect to his vocation, and there 
are certain other things which he should know because of his vocation. In 
the past our contribution has been to the former group, but in the future 
we must contribute also to the latter. Because of the character of our work 
and our training we are better fitted than any other group to take up vo- 
cational instruction. 

However, before we can do anything worth while it will be necessary for 
us to get away from the idea that adequate vocational instruction can be 
given in the schools as at present organized. The ordinary school room is a 
very poor place to teach the business of life. It seems strange that society 
should desert the youth just as he is beginning to learn his life 's work. The 
most unfair thing in public education today is the fact that the state pro- 
vides abundantly for training men for professional careers and provides al- 
most nothing for tho training of workers. It is as essential to the welfare 
of society that the youth receive careful and thorough instruction while he 
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is lesming Tiia occnpSitioii as while he is learning to read. And it is just 
as essential that the state assume the responsibility for the one as for the 
other. 

The place to learn a vocation is in it and the time to teach a vocation 
is when the boy is trying to learn it. The State of Wisconsin has made a 
splendid step in the right direction but needs to go further. Its laws give 
the educational authorities definite but limited control over the children be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and sixteen who are engaged in gainful occu- 
pations, and provides that these children shall receive a fixed number of 
hours' instruction in schools per week. This is an excellent provision as 
far as it goes but the time allotted to the school work is too small. A fur- 
ther point of weakness is in the fact that it does not provide for instruc- 
tion in the shops where these children are regularly employed. A system of 
public school instruction within the industry is absolutely necessary. Such a 
system under the control of the educational authorities would prevent the 
exploitation of children and would permit a wholesome amount of instruc- 
tive and productive labor. A reasonable amount of labor in a healthful en- 
vironment accompanied by instruction and responsibility are necessary con- 
ditions to the proper development of a resourceful and self-reliant man. But 
we cannot reasonably expect the individual employer to provide those con- 
ditions. 

In conclusion I widi to say that in my opinion, it would bo an easy 
matter for the state so to control and direct the activities and education of 
children in juvenile occupations that these years may be years of profit 
rather than waste. The education of each child shoxild continue until he 
has learned an adult occupation. Juvenile employment should bo reeognizod 
as temporary in character, and if children must go into industry, we must 
go with them. At least half of the workers' time should be devoted to the 
preparation for an adult occupation. 

In this connection some broader interest shoxild be cultivated. The 
division of labor with the consequent automatic processes is a necessary 
part of modem production but the hiunan mind cannot long endure the 
monotony of continuous contemplation of an automatic process. In an 
occupation which requires little thought and is largely automatic it is of 
the highest importance that some wholesome interest be establiahod out- 
side of the occupation. If a wholesome interest is not established, an un- 
wholesome one will be. Our system of education then fails unless we stay 
with the worker until we give him something to think of besides his endless 
task. 
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PRESENT DAY PSYCHOLOGICAL AND EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASPECTS OF THE PINE AND 
APPLIED ARTS 

By Oabrolii G. Pearsb 

President Mil-waukee State Normal School 

You have done a strange thing to assign such a topic to one T^ho is 
far removed from any practice of the fine sorts, or the applied arts; one 
whose attention is given to the administration and conduct of affairs; who 
attempts to compose the thronging events and assist them to move forward 
in orderly procession. But since the coming of this convention is a most 
important event, the word of your chairman has been accepted as law, 
whatever doubts I may have had as to the wisdom of the venture. 

We are told that the artist himself has no thought of the psychology 
of his art productions; that he feels stirring in him those powers and per- 
ceptions whose expression in artistic forms gratifies his desire for self- 
expression in the creation of beautiful things — objects of art — ^and he mod- 
^s the statue, or paints the picture, or rears the temple which delights the 
aesthetic sense and satisfies the craving for beholding beauty which is felt 
by all men. The artist sees the vision; he sets it forth in forms of material 
represeutatioTi, and the work delights or uplifts the souls of his fellows. But 
he does not stop to analyze his sensaiaons — ^to note what portion of his sat- 
isfaction comes from the muscular movements of his hands and body as he 
works, what from the movement of the eyes and the muscles which control 
their action as they follow the extending line or the flowing curve, or the sat- 
isfaction derived from the chemical effect of light, in different colors upon 
the sensitive substance of the curtain which receives the image of his pro- * 
duction, as it is thrown back through the chamber of the eye. He does not 
consider what portion of his satisfaction comes from the knowledge that his 
fellows will not only see and enjoy, but applaud his effort. Nor does he es- 
timate the acts and processes through which pleasure is given to those who 
see his work. He does not consciously estimate the satisfaction they will 
get from his arrangement of symmetrical horizontal balance or his variety 
in vertical arrangement; the satisfaction of the muscular sense from the 
actual or imagined adjustment of the eye in following a good curve or a 
well placed line; or the sensations attendant upon the decomposition and 
absorption of retinal substances, under the influence of light of different 
colors. And as the artist is not conscious of these interesting facts and 
movements, perhaps we may be excused if we leave the consideration of these 
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mimite and abstruse causes and processes through which the work of the 
artist and its influence upon the beholders are produced. 

We do know that certain forms, and certain arrangements of lines, cer- 
tain proportions and certain arrangements of objects or units, as well as 
certain colors and combinations of colors, satisfy the eye which is trained 
to see their beauty and appropriateness, while certain other arrangements 
and co'mbinations or lack of arrangement are not pleasing. We, in the art 
work of the schools, are confronted by the opportunity to establish in the 
pupils a familiarity with the standards of good art — of harmonious arrange- 
ment of line and color, an understanding of correct proportion and well or- 
ganized design. 

It is said that a great art comes to a nation which is wealthy, which has 
a distinct and vital national spirit and consciousness, and whoso common 
people love art. We have wealth; our national consciousness is showing 
yearly greater evidence of a vital quality; it rests with the schools of the 
people, and you, who have charge of the teaching of the elements of art in 
the schools of the people, to develop in all the peo-ide that knowledge ami 
that love for beauty which will give to us a national art. 

This art, when it comes, will find in the homes of the nation a ])orcep- 
tion of the beautiful, which is also the appropriate; this will bo shown in 
the proportions and lines and in the colors used in tho eicterior decoration of 
their houses, and in the trees and lawns and flower gardens whicJti are their 
accessories; it will appear in a knowledge of good form in the useful articles 
of the household, which will banish the ungainly chairs and sofas and tables 
and bedsteads of that era which still remains in too many localities ; it will 
appear too, in a vastly different standard of wall and floor decoration, as 
evidenced both by their design and by their coloring. 

The people in these homes will understand, as some are already coming 
to see, the appropriate and beautiful in dress; they will not bo at the mercy 
of dressmakers and milliners and tailors and shopkeepers, either in the 
materials or the fashion, or in the color or the combinations of colors which 
they will wear, 

A people so educated should enjoy and se^ pleasures of a higher sort. 
They should be appealed to by the beautiful in nature and in art. The 
trees and the grass and the flowers of the parks, and the out <loors and the 
sky of the open country d]Lould attract them; they should enjoy the art of 
fine buildings and statues and pictures. And in this understanding of and 
sympathy with the beautiful they should have acquired some repose; they 
should not be so dependent on crowds and the excitement of events; they 
should crave less the melodrama, the moving picture show, the * * amusement 
park.'' An appreciation of the beautiful and a knowledge of oven the 
simpler underlying principles of art may open up a now realm, into which 
one may enter for rest and recreation and there escape for a time the more 
tawdry details of life. This enjoyment of art is removed alike from the list- 
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lessness of over-weariness and the insensibility that marks a lack of interest 
and appreciation for those things which are beautiful; it is marked by a 
mastery of the soul which withdraws it from a feverish pursuit of events and 
excitements and bids it contemplate and enjoy repose in the contemplation 
of beauty. 

This general dissemination of art knowledge among our people, some- 
thing possible only through your work in the schools, wiQ be certain to de- 
velop a far greater number of performers of varying degrees of artistic 
ability. Many fagots brought together make a hot fire. Musicians stimu- 
late more musicians; from the ranks of the stone cutters and wood carvers 
spring sculptors; from the engravers come artists in various lines. Where 
all are educated in these elements and many are trying their powers, the 
chances of finding and developing both talent and genius are many fold 
greater than when little attention is given to these things. 

The work you are doing has another important aspect. All of us have 
the impulse to express ourselves. Our features, our bodily organs, our pos- 
tures allow us expression of a sort; our organs of voice are most important, 
and by them, at first by crying and laughter and unorganized sounds which 
show our emotions or wishes, and later by speech, through which we com- 
municate our thoughts, we have a wide and valuable avenue of expression; 
most of us learn to use certain conventional characters in writing and in 
this way are able to express or record our thoughts, to be revealed to others 
at another time or in another place. In an equal degree the fine and ap- 
plied arts give to him who has been instructed in them an added means of 
self-expression. 

This may be in a mechanical way, as in a working drawing used to 
save words and show more clearly the thing which is to be made; or it 
may be in a diagram or a crude sketch to render plainer something which 
a speaker or writer wishes to make clear, or to illustrate. It may be in 
the design and construction of articles for use or ornament : the erecting and 
decorating of the primitive dwelling; the making and the decorating of 
the articles of furniture and hous^old use which it contains; the selecting 
of materials for and the fashioning and decorating of the garments to be 
worn; the apportioning of space and determining the lines of the beds in 
the flower garden and the harmonizing of the colors to be shown by the 
blosKO)ns in thorn. All those not only give employment which builds and' 
trains sound character, but they provide a means of self-expression; not 
only do they gratify the universal desire to create — ^to construct, but by 
means of them the designer and maker can embody his conceptions of beauty 
and harmony in line and form and color. And incidentally it might be 
noted that the man or the woman who has these arts and practices these 
forms of self-expression will be far less likely to suffer from the self-dis- 
satisfaction and restlessness which drives for relief and self ^forgetfulness to 
the saloon or the pool hall, or to the picture show or to * ‘ shopping. ' ' And, 
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filially, the arts -which you teach give an avenue of expression for the higher 
thoughts and emotions of the soul. One who has learned them not only reads 
more undexstandingly the language of art in the works of the masters, but 
such a one may himself set forth his own thoughts and visions for the un- 
derstanding, the praise and the uplifting of his fellows. Everyone learns 
oral speech, whether he use it haltingly and ineffectively, or with the splen- 
did grasp and power of Demosthenes or Webster; I trust we may see the 
time when all among us will recognize the value of the arts you teach as 
a means of giving to all our people a more perfect and a more effective use 
of their own natures and powers, through giving them this added means of 
self-expression. 

Primitive men understood little of the division of labor ; each man or each 
family performed all the labo-r, practiced all the arts which were necessary 
to maintain himself or support the family or to render attractive the home 
and its bdongings. The advance of civilization has been marked by the 
gro-wth of specialization in industry; with the inventions of recent years and 
development of power machinery, the change in industrial practice and in 
home conditions has been amazing in its scope and extent. Along the road 
of history those nations have grown strong who had to work in order to live 
and prosper. The Aryans of the Asian highlands, the Tartars, the Swiss, the 
Dutch, the English, the Germans, are all illustrations of peoples whom 
climatic conditions have driven on the road to power, in the conquest of 
weaker nations or in those stem qualities which have preserved their 
independence or given them industrial and commercial primacy. The 
founders and builders of this nation were of such stock. We have been 
able to possess the land because of the physical and mental qualities of 
the American people. But now a danger confronts us. An increasing pro- 
portion of our people are becoming city dwellers ; in the cities, particularly, 
our division of labor has gone to dangerous lengths. Household industries 
and arts are constantly being transferred from the home to the factory 
and the shop. Less and less is there employment in the home for the mom- 
hers of the family; and particularly is this true of the women and the 
younger members of the household. This has an ill effect in two ways: 
The infi.uence of lack of employment of an interesting kind begets idleness 
and irresponsibility, and creates a tendency to go out of the home to ]>as8 
the time, and to seek entertainment and excitement. The young people 
of the home suffer a diaracter deterioration from lack of duties for which 
they can he held responsible; they also suffer a physical and mental de- 
terioration, or fail to develop their miiscular and nervous system, including 
theij brains, as they ought, because of lack of proper employment for their 
hands while they are growing up. Not only do the muscles, which are not 
exercised fail to come to their full development and strength, but the whole 
body lacks tone and vigor — the vital organs and the other muscles, as well as 
t>e particular muBdes which remain only partially developed for lack of ex- 
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ercise. The boxer who depends on a big chest and thick arms does not win 
against that opponent who has also a well developed back and competent 
legs ; and for the best success there must be an all around development — ^the 
hands and the body must also have done work, even though the feet have 
been well trained in all the tango steps. 

Beyond this, it is known that certain parts of the brain preside over 
the activities of certain muscles or sets of muscles, and that, when these 
muscles are not exercised, not only do they remain flabby and ineffective, but 
those portions of the brain which have charge of those activities also fail to 
develop and remain comparatively incompetent; and, as in the case of the 
muscles, not only do these particular brain areas and their receiving and 
transmitting nerve connections fail to develop, but their weakness and in- 
effectiveness influences the entire nervous tract, and the brain and all the 
other parts of that important system are less usable and less competent than 
they should be. An all around development is possible only where all parts 
have their share of exercise to promote growth and develop power. 

So we welcome you and all your tribe, as benefactors in this regard. 
You offer one of the most ready and effective means of providing interest- 
ing and valuable employment for the hands of the growing boys and girls 
of our cities — and without some kind of suitable hand employment their best 
physical and mental development is out of the question. 

One phase of your work has especially a national aspect. We, as a 
people have overflowed our great country; all of it is conquered and reduced 
to subjection; pioneers are no longer required. It will not be possible, to 
any extent, for us longer to exploit the bounty of nature and to send abroad 
raw materials in exchange for the products of foreign skill. We need more 
and more of our production of food at home; other and newer lands are sup- 
plying to those peoples who do not produce their own food or raw materials, 
the supplies which they once procured from us. We still need and desire, 
however, many things which we must buy abroad, and to get these, we must 
have something to sell abroad. It has become necessary for us, therefore, to 
rely not only on the bounty of nature, and on our genius in the invention of 
labor-saving machinery, but on the excellence and attractiveness of our 
wares. We must send to buyers in our home market and to foreign buy- 
ers, alike, a product which can compete with articles offered in competition, 
bolii in excellence and in attractiveness. To proper training for the indus- 
trial arts we must look for those standards of excellence and that high 
quality of workman^ip which are essential to the production of articles of 
the necessary value and finish; upon the application of the flne arts to the 
designing and omamentatlng of the article made we must look for their 
beauty and attractiveness. And in you and your fellow workers who are 
teachers and directors of education in the fine and industrial arts, we must 
place our chief reliance for creating and improving the standards of ex- 
cellence and attractiveness which are necessary. 
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Milwaukee is an industrial city; her chief wealth is in her workshops, 
and in the skillful and industrious hands which in those shops fashion ^e 
crude products of nature into articles of use and beauty, desired by men 
everywhere. It is, therefore, with bpecial satisfaction that Milwaukee wel- 
comes the members of the Western Drawing and Manual Training Teachers^ 
Association. This city and others like it are already greatly under o])liga- 
tion to those who have wrought in the educational field which you till ; we 
are conscious that, as the years pass, vre must, in this country, if we are 
to prosper, pass more and more deeply into debt to you and to those who 
shall succeed you. 
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GENERAL VS. SPECIAL EDUCATION 


A Discussion of Eelationship Between Oultueal and Vocational 

Subjects. 

By Homer H. Seeeley 

President State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

The Contest . — ^Fifty years ago tlie contest for supremacy in the 
curriculum of the college was between Ancient Languages and Modern 
Languages and between the Languages and the Sciences. The control 
in most faculties was in the hands of those who believed in the old stand- 
ards of latin, greek, and mathematics, and, hence, opportunity fo-r the 
newer lines of study was restricted as much as possible. It was the 
voice of those outside of the faculties that demanded a place for modern 
languages, the sciences and later for history and politics as proper sub- 
stitutes for the old standards that prevailed, no‘t a change of opinion 
among the scholars who were responsible for college education. 

I shall always remember the lack of sympathy that was accorded 
to me by the leading members of the faculty where I went to college 
because I became a candidate for the new degree, Bachelor of Philosophy, 
rather than for the old and established degree, Bachelor of Arts. On 
the day of graduation the innovators were so called on the class roll to 
receive diplomas as to indicate that they were not regarded as having 
equivalent culture and education to those who submitted to the old time 
course of study. 

The Bise of Engineering . — ^In like manner the engineering courses 
had a difficult time in obtaining recognition from collegiate faculties 
and it became necessary to organize separate faculties in separate colleges 
even in state universities before the engineering student was accorded 
equal recognition and fair consideration with those of liberal arte. In 
a way the same thing has been true as regards the study of agriculture, 
of the mechanic arts and even of teaching, as otherwise the studies of 
later origin and acceptance were not conceded as having equivalent 
status and of deserving acceptability in the planning of an education of 
real importance and worthy of endorsement. 

The Preparation of Teachers . — ^Even in the preparation of teachers 
there has been constant discrimination in favor of old time studies and 
against such new developments as music, drawing, manual training and 
home economics. It became necessary for the United States Govern- 
ment to make appropriations to be offered as subsidies to the states to 
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get such attention to practical and industrial training as the welfare of 
the masses req[uired} in order to break down the traditions and give the 
proper attention to the kind of education that the present age demanded. 
State Agricultural and Mechanical Colleges, State Normal Schools, Tech- 
nical High Schools, and even Art Schools and institutes have originated 
as a protest against the conservatism of educators, being organized as 
separate institutions dependent upon their own initiative aiul ontorprise 
to show that they are genuine movements among the people for com- 
plete, practical education. It has been found impossible to seeuro such 
reorganization and readaptation of present day education as would give 
a chance to all the various courses of instruction that are necessary for 
the education and training of all the people. 

The Division of the High School . — ^The problems of secondary educa- 
tion have not been much easier to solve and as a consequence there has 
been a constant tendency to found new schools with different motives 
and with different functions in order to permit the variations and 
differentiations that a complex situation requires. Some prominent educa- 
tors have regretted this division of forces and have plead for the same 
education for all on the assumption that these diverse organizations in 
training must separate the American people into classes and thus 
destroy the democratic status. But despite their views au<l argumentH, 
the division is rapidly taking place and choice is made by individual 
children as to the special training they should take. Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, has its Literary High School, its Technical High School and 
is now to have its Commercial High School, in order that the deman<l of 
the people for the proper training for all their children could be met. 
It is recognized that there is great inequality of taste, of talent, of in- 
itiative and of usefulness in the lives of men and women and that 
education to be appropriate and economical must be differentiated to meet 
the actual needs that these inequalities of personality and of adapta- 
bility must require. 

Educational Standards . — The attempt to standardize American educa- 
tion has not been a success worthy of endorsement. The belief that there 
are certain exact studies that can be so arranged as to meet the universal 
need and give the best training for all has not prevailed among the 
masses. The notion that there is a single way to culture and to de- 
velopment, that there is a definite course that will guarantee thinking 
power and individual capability, that there is a plan to bo discovore<l 
that will insure true individuality and personal usefulness for all who 
accept it, may be an attractive solution of a complex problem, but it is 
probably not worth discovering even if it were possible and its mission 
would not be honored when applied. These variations in educational 
plans are not errors, nor idiosyncrasies, nor reductio absurdums, nor 
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blundering applications, nor unreasonable efforts to find easy ways to be 
trained and to be developed. They are real solutions of real necessities 
that are found in a real civilization and are to be commended for the 
noble part they play in contributing power and efficiency to the human 
race that is working out its destiny on the American continent. 

Superiority of Ideals . — ^Education is a much larger proposition than 
is commonly assumed by many would-be philosophers who endeavor to 
think out the problems of civilization. There are multitudes of ideals 
that can be classified as good and worthy of being relied upon in working 
out successfully a human career. There is such a thing as superiority 
of ideals when applied to a single profession, a single occupation or a 
single vocation, or when interpreted as adapted to the training of par- 
ticular classes of pupils that are being educated, but as a universal pro- 
position there is no superiority of ideals that can be depended upon in the 
selection of studies for a complete education. For example, the English 
language may be necessary for an Englishman or an American but not so 
essential for a German, a Frenchman, or a Eussian; the studies of 
mathematics may be necessary to> the accountant, the engineer and the 
school teacher, the languages may be necessary to the diplomat, to the 
merchant or to the scholar, but it is possible to be a useful citizen, a 
prominent publicist, an effective thinker without being qualified to repre- 
sent all these standards in a single life or in a single career. Even a 
college education is not essential to enable a man to be a successful 
thinker in the practical, prominent lines of business that constitute the 
work-a-day world. Some of the most wonderful examples among the 
successes of these years of progress and development have been those 
who entirely lacked the standards emphasized by general education thru 
the medium of the schools. 

An Invidious Comparison , — ^It is not best to think of any kind of 
education as being opposed to any other kind of education. It is not 
appropriate to assume that there is a strife that is detrimental between 
the representatives of the different ideals that educational work has de- 
veloped. Such comparisons are out of place in such a civilization as has 
developed in such a country as the United States of America. General 
education as a system that professes to ignore the> practical and the voca- 
tional, as unworthy of attention and as unnecessary to a full-rounded 
training, can not meet the demands of the time. General education such 
as is found in the better primary and grammar grades when properly and 
wisely taught is all absolutely deserving to* be classified as vocational to 
the highest degree because these branches are directed to the patting of 
the pupil into a full command of all his powers. Neither can special 
education be so particularly organized as to omit entirely the funda- 
mental lines that have always been recognized as essential to the qualify- 
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ing of a person so as to make him at home in the civilization where he 
has his life to live. There can be no fair controversy upon these ques- 
tions for when such does eadst then there is represented the ignorance 
of even the intelligent and the foolishness of even the wise. 

Time Wasted , — The modem school has a padded curriculum. In the 
attempt to be thoro and efficient, it requires months and years of chil- 
dren ’s time that could be better served by other kinds of activities and in- 
terests. In the fear that certain qualities of skill may not bo reached the 
branches of study are strung out into details and exercises that are en- 
tirely unnecessary. The value of much of this so-called training is over- 
rated and exaggerated. The multitudes of applications and of drills that 
are exacted are unreasonable and undeveloping because they neglect the 
spontaneity of the child to be trained. If half of the time now as- 
signed to primary and grade work in the so-called fundamental branches 
was granted to vocational instruction and training, the essential attain- 
ments in culture would not be reduced. The time allotted to the seventh 
and eighth grades as the public schools are commonly conducted is given 
to activities that can not appeal to children of such ages and is wasted 
in endeavors that do not contribute much that is worth while to culture or 
to efficiency. The curriculum of the seventh and eighth grades is con- 
tinued for historical and customary reasons rather than for common sense 
and for intelligent reasons as these grades have no other service except 
to occupy the time of the children for two most remarkable years of life 
that should be entirely applied to development and to character training. 

Vocational Guidance , — The larger need of the present day attempts 
in education is found in the line of so-called vocational guidance. The 
pupil in the city schools is much handicapped in this regard bocAuse ho 
has so little opportunity to test capability in many vocational activities. 
He does not have a chance to get into touch with what mon do and thus 
find his place as a worker for the common good. He is shut away from 
the experiences that he really needs to know what applied work moans 
and thus he able to recognize his place as a personal contributor to tho 
civilization in which he lives. If he works at anything, It is certain to 
be something that is non-vocational and, hence, does not train him for 
efficiency. Euiming errands, selling newspapers, performing ordinary 
labor, nndertaking common tasks, all are so non-vocational that they are 
mere routine and do not sharpen wits or train character. The young 
man and the young woman need better conditions than the signs ‘*No 
Admittance^' or ''Keep Out" give them. They must see, they must 
test, they must try, they must undertake if they are to be trained. This 
is why vocational education must be universal and why guidance should 
be complete and reliable. The reason why the boy and girl of the farm 
possess so much adaptability, so much capability and so much keenness 
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is because they have bad such a large chance for the use of initiative 
in so many kinds of occupation. Industrial life in all varieties is around 
them every hour of their service and they acquire an inclination and a 
knowledge that is very remarkable for variety and for efficiency. 

The Failure of Education. — ^It must be recognized that there is much 
failure in education There are college graduates who are scholarly 
enough but who can not apply it to any particular end. There are plenty 
of so-called educated people who enjoy the studies they have pursued and 
who keep on enjoying them ever afterwards. They never advance from 
the rank of student to the rank of men of power and prominence. This 
is not caused by their going to college but by their assuming that 
scholarship is an end for scholarship’s sake. This is no more true than 
that efficiency is an end for efficiency’s sake. Education has no real merit 
unless it leads to applications of helpfulness to society, of developments 
of power for serviceableness, of ambition to be somebody by doing some- 
thing uncommonly well. There is not time to study everything, and even 
if there were it would be a great mistake to do so. Quantities of in- 
formation, expansions of knowledge, largeness of accumulations are to 
be judged by what the possessors do with such acquirements. 

Vocational Education not a Panacea. — ^It must be recognii^ed that 
vocational education is not a remedy for the ills of society. It is not a 
panacea for the misfortunes and failures that men are heir to thru vic- 
ious habits and immoral life. It can not redeem a soul from the 
bondage of sin. It does not insure a person a right attitude toward labor 
or economy. It is simply another type of education that every person 
who is in the schools should have. It can not substitute for other kinds 
of education but it increases the chance and the practicality of everyone 
who partakes of it. It is easy to over-estimate the value and the pos- 
sibilities of institutions and to conclude that civilization is secure because 
such and such training is in existence. Idolatry was the curse of ancient 
civilization, ecclesiolatry the curse of the middle ages and institutional- 
olatry is the curse of the present time. It is unsafe to depend upon 
institutions as the souls of men have other things to do to be safe, sane 
and sanitary. 

The Teacher Supply. — ^The chief source of weakness in special educa- 
tion today is the lack of competent teachers. Nothing commendable is 
possible xinless the live, effective teacher reaches the live, energetic 
pupil. Legislation may state the day when the work must be begun but 
the gravest disappointments follow unless instruction is reliable. The 
propaganda will be discredited unless the results that follow are actual 
and creditable. The public can easily be deceived as to the results of 
general education. It may go on from year to year and excuse apparent 
deficiencies and shortcomings. But it will not be able to be deceived as 
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to vocational education. It is of a cliaractor, of a kind and of a quality 
that even those unschooled can decide Tvith reasonable conclusions 
whether the instruction and training is worth while. This relation to 
society must be appreciated, this test of success must bo accepted and this 
realization of conditions and prospects must be anticipated. 

The times are ready, the people are willing to advance, vocational 
education is on the crest of the wave, the popular clamor for its intro- 
duction is universal, the exigencies to* be mot must be that of actual 
efficiency, and the spirit of the work must respond to the demand for the 
deed. Glory, greatness, distinction and renown are sufficient in quantity 
to urge every worker for humanity’s betterment to seek the highest ex- 
cellence and the largest outcome. 
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REVOLUTIONS IN ART--WHAT THE POST- 
IMPRESSIONISTS AND THE CUBISTS 
ARE STRUGGLING FOR 

By Dudley Grafts Watson. 

Director Milwaukee Art Society. 

Eaclx of us in our careers often pause with a spirit of discourage- 
naent wondering whether we have chosen the right thing to do, wondering 
whether we would not have done much better at something else, wonder- 
ing whether our work has been altogether efficient. This pause is the 
very best thing for us, for it calls forth great strength to conquer that 
doubt — which we absolutely must conquer — and the conquering of that 
doubt clears a pathway not only for ourselves but for all of those with 
whom we come in touch, and we go on with the work of civilization, the 
work of education, the work of elevation. 

We find, as a body of art educators, something suddenly confront- 
ing us today which makes us all pause and question the advisability of 
what we are doing, the advisability of what we have done and it makes 
us wonder whether we have any judgment or standards whatever in what 
we have learned, for today, just at the very moment when we think we have 
learned something about the 'harmonies of color, something about the 
correctness o-f architectural lines, something about the beauties of the 
representation of the things of our life, we see brought before us in the 
city of Barcelona, Spain, for instance, whole streets of buildings, built at 
a great cost, having in them no straight lines, having no regularity of 
form, having nothing in them, but forms which are inharmonious, barbar- 
ous, weird from our traditional standpoint. It is called the '^neveau’’ 
architecture, the new architecture ; and when we pause to hold, side by side 
with this new Gaudi movement of Barcelona, a bit of Gothic architecture, 
they laugh and scoff at us and say that we belong to ancient history and 
that we are not living in the modem age. 

Then we have brought to us some music written by Schoenburg and 
Eavelle and their followers in Germany and France, music that begins 
with dissonants, begins with discord, outrageous, where the various voices 
are used to carry along melodies in various keys at identically the same 
time; where tho time of the whole piece is in fo-ur-sevenths or five- 
eighths; where the pieces leave off with a discord, unfiniehed, unsatisfy- 
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ing, where we have no lines, where we have no rhj'thm, no harmony of 
tune, as we understand it; have nothing but tone; and we are told that 
Beetho-ven is absolutely ancient history, and that Wagner is obsolete. 

I We this is all a great joke, something to scoff at, until we see 

many musicians, among whom are educators, and among whom are con- 
noisseurs and lovers of beauty, holding up a support of this movement. 

When we realize that these workers are absolutely serious, that is, 
when we are told they are and become convinced they are serious, we 
must pause and look at what they do. 

Even now, when light and shadow forms have boon brought to great 
realization in the chiseling of marble or in the casting of bronze, one of 
the most distinguished of the French sculptors comes forth with a rather 
badly proportioned egg; puts on the front of that two onormous 
Egyptian eyes, that are not mates, two pin holes for a nose, a tiny slit 
of a mouth, then stands beside this two stalks of asparagus and calls 
this the portrait of Madam Pogany, — ^we think that we are being 
laughed at, or that the artist has escaped from some asylum. When wo 
have handed to us in our modern exhibitions of painting representations 
of the most horrible monstrosities in form, and the most outrageous com- 
binations of color, when wo have green, blue, orange, pink, rod, and 
five more kinds of color, perhaps, put on in squares and daubs; when we 
have a figure painted in pure yellow, with a red meadow and a green sky, 
painted behind blue trees, and wo are told that is pure color and ab- 
solutely true co-lor, wo wonder where our intelligence has been all these 
years. 

In literature, when Gertrude Stein, who has lived in Paris a long time, 
Tvriting for publishers who pay her fabulously for her work, uses few 
periods, no capitals, seldom a comma, and -it is called the purest litera- 
ture, we wonder why in the world we go on with our universities and 
colleges. 

When we have poetry by Signor Marinetti, which is simply the re- 
petition of letters, or vowel and consonant sounds, which ho calls Futur- 
ist, and which is supposed to be far greater poetry than the world has yet 
had, we wonder wiat poetry is. Possibly, T can give you one of Signor 
Marinetti’s poems: T-l-a-c, t-l-a-c, o-h-, -o-h, c-h-r,r,r,r,r, c-h-g,- r,r,r,r,r,r, 
locomotiv. 

Signor Marinetti at least is so devoted to his new poetry that he ad- 
dresses an audience of some distinguished and learned men, and many of 
the rabble, in a great theater in Florence. They throw vegetables and all 
manner of things at him, he reaches out and grasps an orange that comes 
his way, peels it and eats it in the greatest composure, he wins his aud- 
ience and then turns about and hurls fresh insults at them, winning their 
hearts completely. We wonder whether or not we have taken leave of our 
senses. 
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Then we wonder why in the last year, five distinguished American 
painters have laid down their academic palettes and have said “We be- 
long to the ultra -modems and shall paint as such.^' I wrote not long 
ago to one of our most noted painters, asking him to send us for exhibi- 
tion some of his modern paintings. He replied that his spirit, his view- 
point was changing so radically at the present time that he could not 
exhibit for at least one or two years more. His pictures have brought 
such sums as six to ten thousand dollars and yet he cannot exhibit now 
for two or three years, because his ideas are changing. 

When in stage-craft there suddenly comes a pantomime from Germany 
where the actors enter the stage from the audience, where they wear 
strange, weirdly painted, and weirdly proportioned costumes, where they 
go through this pantomime against no background whatever except light, 
simply green or yellow shafts of light against the darkened stage, we are 
experiencing a very sensational dramatic revo>lution and do not know 
what it is all about. When in Germany Mr. Beinhardt is producing 
Shakespeare in such ways; when he produces an old Greek drama^ with 
darkened stage and all that is visible for an entire scene is a thousand 
pair of groping hands, reaching out of a dark sea into streams of ghastly 
light, we wonder what drama really is. We have lately had a taste of the 
same thing, but we perhaps can enjoy thoroughly and without effort ‘ ‘ The 
Yellow Jacket,'^ and in this perhaps we have a key to what it all stands 
.for. 

All of these things seem at the present time to be utterly over- 
throwing every one of our traditions, we do not find it altogether confined 
to the Bohemian, art students, Latin Quarter, circles or centers, but the 
established creatorsi of architecture, music, poetry, painting, literature 
and so forth are actually accepting many of them. 

Wlien we look back at what the development has been in perhaps the 
last seven hundred years and realize that in the beginning of the 13th 
century the greatest revolution perhaps that ever came in the art world 
was brought forth by Cimibui when he carried into the streets of Florence, 
a Madonna that seemed to have a fiash to the eyes, and rosy cheeks^ it 
was utterly the first of all realistic representatioiL that had been con- 
ceived in the Christian era. From the time of Oimibui to and through 
the year 1900 has been an almost unbroken development of an attempt 
to realize the beauty of reality to realize the beauty of life, to represent 
the beauty in the material of existence, to become utter realists. With 
this in mind we realize that there is a reason why eventually there should 
be some change. 

We know that the art of Phidias and Praxiteles in Greece can never 
be imitated by another. If anyone wishes to do the same thing that 
Phidias and Praxitdes did they wUl always be compared to Phidias and 
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Praxiteles; and those things they accomplished Tvere snch perfect things 
that we realize they cannot be done better. They are the finished pro- 
ducts. 

We realize that when a thing is once finished it should never be 
echoed or imitated or done over again. When we look, for instance, at 
the great strength of Michael Angelo, the ideal beauty of Baphael, the 
profound loveliness of Da "Vinci, we realize that those three expressed in 
the art of painting and sculpture has never been equalled in their same 
directions, because no one has really attempted to do these things in the 
same way, except the men who immediately followed. We are all aware 
that the late Benaissance painters and their followers were not as great 
as the three I have mentioned; because they overstepped the bounds of 
their medium, overstepped the limits of expression reached by the great 
three, their work became excessive, and the moment a thing becomes ex- 
cessive it loses its beauty, strength and truth. The moment a thing is 
over-done, it is carried beyond its true, pure height, then fails, and a de- 
cadence sets in in that expression. 

For example, when we look at the work of Velasquex we realize that 
he brought a certain kind of realism to a great height. Standing before 
his picture in the Prado gallery in Madrid we stare, discouraged and 
aghast, and wonder why it is or how it is that any one since Velasquez’ 
time has attempted toi paint or represent in portraiture real people stand- 
ing in the subdued soft, silver light of rooms. 

Inasmuch as there can be no more perfect things than the portraits 
of Van Dyke, they are perfection; there can be no more perfect things 
than the music of Beethoven, it is perfect music, exhausting the arrange- 
ments of simple harmony; there can be no more perfect thing than the 
drama of Shakespeare; it is so complete, so all-inclusive, that no other 
Shakespeare can ever be; any one trying to write plays as Shakespeare, 
to write music as Beethoven, paint portraits as Van Dyke would utterly 
fail, for they reached the height and if others attempted it they would 
be but imitators, plagiarists; and yet we know those three did not put 
a stop to their respective arts. There are always now gates to open; new 
horizons to scan. 

We know that every artist from the kindergarten up must be a 
creator; he cannot be an imitator. As the distinguished speaker who just 
finished addressing you pointed out clearly, the initiative must bo there; 
it is absolutely, always essential, especially in the arts, the initiative 
must be there, and any child in the primary grades, in the high school 
grades, in the art school who does the thing as the teacher tells him to do 
it, is becoming no more than a mechanic; there is no inspiration, no re- 
vealment of beauty there; that point is quite obvious. 

There will always he artists! 
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Let us see what the gradual development has been which has brought 
forth the new initiative into the world of expression today. 

At the end of the 19th century we saw upon our own stage mar- 
vellous realism accomplished. Through electricity, through the stage 
manager's and stage painters’ craft we experienced the ULusions of 
storms, of floods and winds, subtle moonlight, and dazzling sun, the silent 
depths of the forest, the tragedy of the desert. Compare the last snow- 
storm you saw on the stage with the snow storm in “Way Down East” 
that you saw 15 or 18 years ago, and you will realize how much ad- 
vance there has been in representing snow storms. You will find today 
in the New York Hippodrome, “Pinafore” being sung upon a “real” 
ship that floats upon a ^^real” body of water. Towering masts, furled 
sails, ship ’s lights, the distant shore, rippling waters, bobbing boats, all are 
there. It is practically the last word in realism. 

In literature we know that since the days of George Eliot and Charles 
Dickens realistic description of all things exhausting the vocabulary of 
the dictionary; have exhausted all tibie uiner emotions and external ex- 
periences of present day mankind. You can scarcely imagine a more com- 
plete description of realism than some of the late books of Gilbert 
Parker, of Hichens, and we have already grown tired of those 
things. They bore us. We go to a spectacular play. When we come away 
we realize that we have seen acres of scenery but we wonder what was its 
use. In trying to find its use novelists and dramatists have tried the 
“cross-section” of life, revealing without sentimentality, even with 
brutality, the underworld. It is simply reaction against the clawing sen- 
timentality of excessive emotional realism. 

We had in painting in the year 1900, brought to Paris, to the very 
seat of the artistic, an exhibition so dazzling in its absolute expression 
of light that even Paris gasped to behold colored mud upon an opaque 
canvas almost reproducing the dazzling brillianey of the sun. Light 
itself had been brought into paintifig; a great limitation had been con- 
quered. 

When we look today at the paintings of John Sargent, our own 
American, we wonder at the living presence of the beautiful woman, with 
light in her eyes, a flush in her cheeks, her nostrils dilate, she laughs, she 
breathes there in the canvas before us. 

At the paintings of Benard, the Frenchman, the art student stands 
aghast and says “What is the use of my painting; I cannot equal this; 
it would take fifty years to equal the color realism of life that he has put 
into his canvasses. Why attempt itf I had better do something else.” 

When we look at the marvellous nudes and cold light of the north 
that Zom paints, — when we look at the rudbdng, running water that 
Theoulow paints; when we look at the scintillating lights of Gaston La 
Toucke, — we wonder what there is left for us to do as painters. 
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In Paris, among the usual hundreds of art students, there are many 
each year who say: ‘‘No use trying to go further''; they become the 
most tragically discouraged students probably that live, and I am told 
there were eleven suicides in the Latin quarter last winter. Now, the 
stronger ones come forward and say: ‘'Why, there is something more to 
be created; we are living in the 20th century, we do not need to go on 
with these things of the 19th century; there are a lot of things to do; 
art is the expression of life; why should we desire to do the things of 
the past, no matter how fine they may be." Lot's try to represent 
something that shall not be portraits or landscapes, that shall represent the 
things that people and landscapes accomplish." So they go to work, the 
revolution is on; and naturally the academicians say: “These things are 
absolutely impossible; they are forgeries." That is what they said of 
Whistler, of Wagner, of Bach and Cimibui. 

So in Paris today the Secessionist painters go down and rent a shed 
on the embankment along the Seine, where they may show the rod hot 
brands of their revolutionary works. The leaders among them are pro- 
foundly serious, possibly too serious, for they believe they are martyrs, dis- 
ciples, saviours; and around these leaders immediately swarm all of those 
who could not do the other things; and they say: “Ho, this is easier; lets 
go in and help out with this thing, " So all of the failures, all of the radi- 
cals, all ofthe charlatans come along and try their hand at this new ‘ ‘ easy ' ' 
thing, which has no standard, and which no one can judge. And so the 
Independent salons of Paris and Munich have come into existence and 
are the hot beds of the revolution. 

Last year we visited the International exhibit at the Art Institute, 
or at the Armory in New York. We stood aghast at what wc saw. We 
came out angry; incensed, ready to write to the directors and say to them 
that they had disregarded the true spirit of art; that it was time for them 
to close the doors of the place, or at least to keep the children out. 
Strange to say, the children had a bully good time, and were never once 
offended, but the grown-ups 1 went there, — ^turned their heads, and shut 
their eyes. We said to one lady: “Madam, were you personally offended 
at any of these things?" “No, but I knew the effect it would have 
upon others." Then some went and became sad; came out and said: 
“What has it come to? Think of art coming to this; to think of any- 
body believing there is beauty in this. ' ' It really is too sad to make fun 
of. There was one who said: “Why, the whole thing is a joke; the 
artists are trying to fool us," 

But we find in just one year that many of ouj moat distinguished 
academic painters of America are becoming Oubists, Post-impressionists 
and Futurists. 

In a cultured center of New York is a young woman, a deaf and 
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dmnb artist, who has had very little technical training, but a Western 
connoisseur who buys Futurists or Ultra-Modern things says; ‘'Why, this 
Miss Blank is the greatest artist that has ever lived; she has gone beyond 
anything because her art is the expression of the untrained mind,'' and 
then we wonder what in the world is the use of training the mind; better 
let them go ahead and produce things witho-ut training, they will become 
greater than those who have training. Miss Blank's pictures are now on 
exhibition in the Milwaukee Art Society's rooms. At least, we may 
come to this conclusion, that if color is the mission of painting, the 
Ultra-Modem have foimd the elemental secret of it, for when we enter 
the exhibition, upon our word, it makes everything we have seen this 
year look very tame in color, and surely in present day display there is 
no timidity in the use of color. 

You know, last night, when those ladies in their caricature costumes 
came down the staircase they were not so startling after all. I saw some 
in the audience that could well have been in the parade. I see a good 
many right in this audience now that show more than a bit of the modem 
spirit, and why not, it is perfectly joyous and courageous. Would that 
the men had half the courage in what they undertake. 

Are we living in the conservative days of book learning I How much 
exhaustive, studious reading is done today outside of the school? Bather 
are we sharpening our impressions, sensibilities and emotions. iN’ow, we get 
a whole history in a set of moving picture films. There seems to be little need 
of reading the whole history. We get our education in tabloid form just 
as much as we possibly can today, and the road is shortened, time conserved. 

We are living in the modem age of great cities, where buildings are 
built fifty stories high. We get into an elevator, and “bing" we are at 
the twentieth floor; step into another and “bing" we are at the fortieth 
floor; step into another and “bing^' we are at the flftieth 
floor. Perhaps there will be another building with seventy 
floors; that may be next year. We can scarcely realize the speed at 
which we are living. We come up from Chicago over an old pike road, 
which fifty years ago the first prairie schooner traversed. Now we travel 
at the rate of seventy miles an hour, eating oysters, a thousand miles 
away from the sea, from dishes of silver and cut glass. We can address 
audiences in Indiana, in Illinois, in Wisconsin, in four diflerent counties 
in five different cities, all in the same day. We know we can communi- 
cate with the entire wo'rid tonight if we choose. If something very 
unusual should be happening in China now, it would be in our morning 
papers. We are living in the great age of universal activity. Eadiyear 
when we go to European ^ores we find the European cities are becom- 
ing more and more like American cities. I had a photograph not long ago 
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from Hongkong, China. If it had not been for two little signs on a build- 
ing in that picture, I would not have known but that it was a street in 
Brooklyn, New York. 

We know that every art in every age has only been true when it ex- 
pressed that age. 

When I hear one of Shoenburg^s pieces of modern music, I realize 
something in them that is far more keenly allied to the spirit of our mod- 
ern age than anything that has yet been written. What the true value 
of it is we have no way to measure or judge; all we know is we are ex- 
cited by the things as we are enthused by very little else. 

We have had occasion in the Milwaukee Art Society to see the effect 
of the painting of the Cubists and Post-impressionists on the children 
of different grades. Almost without exception they have been delighted. 
They have stood before the canvasses and have held groat discussions 
over what they saw. One canvas, ''The Dance at the Spring’’ — asked 
some of them to explain. One said, "T see two men in armor.” An- 
other girl said, "No, I don’t see that. I see a man in sorrow.” A little 
chap in the back of the room raised his hand and said: "Mister, I see 
a lady who has been dancing the tango and those are the motions which 
she has left.” Those youngsters got a great deal more fun, T venture, 
more satisfaction out of having their imaginations aro-used by these 
than having to be convinced that what they saw were the illusions of 
real scenery and real faces. One picture by Glazzc, a Frenchman, is a 
jumble of circular, triangular, and cubical forms of three dimensions, 
in green, white and brown, I asked one little fellow what ho saw in that 
and he said ; "I see a village, looking down from a mountain top. ’ ’ An- 
other little fellow said: "No, T think it is a village made with play 
blocks.” I think he was right; "play,” T am sure, was in the artist’s 
mind. 

Come over and see it, and you will enjoy it. You will find your im- 
agination aroused; find a new field of thought in these things; find in 
one picture an absolute expression of the tragedy of physical life; in 
another picture the absolute expression of the joy in physical life, or the 
beauty and loftiness of the spiritual life, without any representation of 
anything physical. You should not care a rap what the artist had in mind, 
simply find out what it puts into your mind. T have said to one cubist 
artist: "What did you intend when you painted that picture!” He 
said, "I will say that T do not know.” "Did you have any definite idea 
in mind?” "Most assuredly; I knew where every spot was going to be. 
It was something that I could not express in words; if T could have ex- 
pressed it in words, I would not have painted it.” 

You will find these Post-Impressionists, Cubists and Futurists are 
not working to any special limitations, with any set formulas; they are 
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struggling to be absolutely as free in their propaganda as the light and 
the wind. They say: ‘‘Do anything that is sincere, that is not formu- 
lated. They say: “Why paint the thing that is being painted by five 
hundred other artists, something that is simply the echo of a ‘'school;^* 
or “cutting after a pattern.” There is more genuine initiative, there is 
more of the genuine modem spirit in the drawings by the primary 
children out there in your exhibition than there is in the International 
Exhibition of Painting at the Carnegie Institute at Pittsburg. Preserve 
this thing; guide this thing; nurture this thing.- You who have anything 
to do with the training of children have the key to the future American 
Art. Arouse the initiative, give them the foundations, fundamentals, 
mechanics, grammar, history of art. Teach them to see and to draw, and 
then let them be free. 
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TEACHING DESIGN IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By L. D. Haevbt 

President of Stout Institute, Menomonib, Wisconsin 

It has been frequently said in substance that we should have two aims 
in our teaching of design: 1, Appreciation, 2, the development of the cre- 
ative faculty. The development of the power of appreciation involves dis- 
crimination and judgment. It certainly is not a defensible purpose in the 
teaching of design to develop the appreciation of what is not good, while 
it may be and is an entirely legitimate purpose to develop such discrimi- 
nating power, as to enable the pupil to judge what is gooid and what is 
bad in design as applied to the things that minister to our esthetic sense 
and material needs. It would perhaps be well if the high appreciation of 
what is good in design could be developed without at the same time devel- 
oping a recognition of what is bad. I sometimes thixik that those peo‘plo 
whose appreciative powers have been most highly developed and whose 
discriminating powers and judgment lead them to see eo much about them 
that is bad in design, are perhaps a bit unfortunate. Their sensibilities 
must be constantly shocked by the presence of so much that is atroeio'US 
in the wearing apparel of their friends, in the furniture, and decoration of 
their friends’ houses, and public buildings and in the thousand and one 
things surrounding them in the activities of their daily lives. Perhaps, 
however, the development of their fine powers of discrimination and ap- 
preciation may serve to eo concentrate their attention upon the beautiful 
about them, that the ugly appears only in the margin of their stream of 
consciousness. The importance of this first function of design, tho devel- 
opment of the power of appreciation, cannot be over estimated, and the 
importance of having this appreciation based on something that is funda- 
mental and lasting is equally true. This raises the question whether there 
are any fundamental principles formulated, or that can be formulated as 
the basis for discrimination, judgment and appreciation. One is some- 
times inclined to doubt whether there are any such principles when one 
sees the designs in fabrics, in wearing apparel, in decorations of all sorts 
which last year were accepted as the correct thing, but which this year 
are displaced by others entirely different. That they are different does 
not imply that they are bad, but that last year’s designs are no longer 
appreciated and that this year’s designs will soon be in the same category 
and that ten years from now, last year’s designs will again be appreciated, 
presents a somewhat puzzling situation. Why do most of us speak of the 
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designs appearing in different varieties of dress goods, in complete gar- 
ments, in wall decorations and furniture as being ' ‘ good, beautiful, charm- 
ing, delightful, perfectly lovely, exquisite? Is it because we know that 
these terms fit the situation, is it that we have no basic knowledge that 
enables us to discriminate between what ia good and what is bad, or if 
we have that knowledge, is it because we have not exercised it, or is it 
because these things are the style; because they are the latest thing in 
their respective fields, because they are exclusive and only available for 
those with a long purse. Or is the situation this; we accept these things 
because they are offered in the shops, because other people accept them 
and we wish to be like other people. Is a design good in wall paper be- 
cause everybody is buying it, and is a design good in a hat because 
everybody is wearing it, in a new dance because everybody is dancing it, 
in a new style of walk because everybody is doing it: if so then when 
everybody begins to do something different, the design ceases to he good. 

It is an interesting question as to how far design in structure and 
ornament is the result of demand on the part of the public, or how far 
design is influenced by the taste of the public. I bdieve that a careful 
survey of the situation will disclose the fact that design as it enters into 
manufactured articles, in structure and ornament is not influenced very 
largely by the taste of the people who are in the market for manufactured 
aiticlea or structural or ornamental effects. It cannot be said that good 
or bad design is determined by expense entirely. The design involved in 
the structure of a table may depend somewhat upon the amount of time, 
material and labor put into the table, and yet, there are many elements 
even in the design of the table which are not determined in any sense 
whatever by the element of cost. It is unquestionably true that if the 
buyers’ appreciation of what is good and what is bad in design were fully 
developed and if they allowed that appreciation to control their cho-ice in 
purchases, it wo'uld have a very marked effect in reducing the demand for 
those things embodying bad design. This being so, it emphasizes the im- 
portance of the first purpose in teaching design; namely, the development 
of the power of appreciation. It will probably be accepted as a truism 
that in every one the power of appreciation of what is good in design may 
be very much developed. That development jyi&j be begun at a very early 
period in a child’s life, and if the right attitude of mind is secured, may 
continue until a late period in life. I believe it is equally true that the 
development of creative faculty is a much more difficult undertaking, that 
the majority of people have not the native endowment necessary for the 
development of the creative faculty in design to any point where it has 
any great value for the individual or for the community. Man is an imi- 
tative animal. The people who strike out new lines of thought or action, 
invent new processes, the real creators of something new, are few and far 
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between. They are not educated to order. They have that within them 
which is bound to express itself. Education may aid in securing that 
expression early or in a more perfect form than would be possible without 
education, but sometimes education acts as a deterrent rather than as a 
stimulant. 

If there were a much larger number of people possessing the creative 
faculty in any given field of human endeavor, whether in that of design 
or elsewhere, it is not certain that the demand for their labors would be 
sufficiently great to encourage them to remain active in that particular 
field. Good design in a given fabric, in wall paper, in a rug, or in any 
one of a thousand things in common use will serve the purpose for a 
million people. A single designer will furnish the new designs needed in 
a manufacturing establishment employing hundreds of men and the prod- 
ucts of this factory will meet the demands of thousands of buyers. 

There may be people who can reach that stage of development which 
impels them to value design for design’s sake, but it is not the function 
of the public schools to teach design except for the power of applying it, 
or for appreciating it when applied by others. It is worth while to con- 
sider the difference in the two purposes in teaching design and how far 
the difference in aim involves a difference in method. It appears to me 
from my observation and study that the method generally employed in 
teaching design in so far as it is correct at all, is the method deemed 
necessary for accomplishing the second purpose, that of developing the 
creative faculty. 

In order that one may work out an original design it is essential that 
there should be in the mind of the worker clear percepts of the elements 
involved and of the possibilities of their combination in accordance with 
correct principles, and added to this there must be skill of hand in ex- 
pressing these mental images^ The one is knowing, the other doing. I am 
not a teacher O'f design, but o-ne does not need to be a teacher of that 
particular subject to know that the demands so often made upon the pupil 
to create something original, are absurd for the reason that the essential 
elements of knowledge, adequate mental images are not present. The pupil 
does not have the mental images of the right kind in sufficient number so 
as to create anything worth .while. I think the procedure in the commer- 
cial world demonstrates this very clearly. The manufacturers of wall 
paper in beginning their work of securing designs for wall paper for the 
next season’s market, might, it would seem if we are to judge from the 
demands which many a teacher makes upon her pupils, say to his design- 
ers, ''Create the designs for new patterns of wall paper needed for the 
next season’s trade.” If the designers have been making wall paper 
designs for years, it would seem that their minds might be stored with 
the necessary elements of knowledge that would enable them to create 
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whatever might be desired in the waj of something new; but what the 
manufacturers do is to gather up from all over the world the very lat- 
est designs in wall paper that he can secure and put them before his 
designers for study, analyzing, discriminating and experimenting before 
they are called upon to create. 

The furniture manufacturer proceeds in the same way. He makes 
available for his designers the new and novel in furniture designs in o-rder 
to add to their stock of mental images toi be drawn upon in creating new 
designs for his factory. Might not the teacher who is proceeding upon 
the assumption that he is trying to teach people how to make designs, 
learn from the practical men of the world something that they can utilize 
in dealing with their pupils? In other words, might there not be a much 
larger portion of time spent in studying applied designs? I am not claim- 
ing that this kind of work should entirely take the place of the imitative 
and constructive work of pupUs, but that it should be furnished in a much 
larger degree than it generally is, in order to store the pupil’s mind with 
a larger mass of the material essential in design. I would raise the further 
question as to whether larger results cannot be secured by spending less 
time in just making designs, and spending more time in designing some- 
thing to be applied for a definite purpose and for a purpose that has 
some utility. 1 recognize that there are certain fundamental principles by 
which it is claimed a good design must be constructed and by which it 
is to be judged; but these fundamental principles may be taught as 
w'ell, and T think better, when the design to be created is for definite ap- 
plication in some particular field and when accompanying this effort of 
creation or preceding it, there is an eartended study of other designs al- 
ready in existence appbcable in the same field. I believe this is the mode 
of procedure in schools of applied design where the pupil is to develop 
the creative power as applied to meet some particular demand. 

For years there has been an effort to secure people who are teachers 
of art who can apply their knowledge of design in the field of manual 
training and domestic art and yet most of them have been utterly helpless 
in trying to meet this demand. The persistence of the demand, however, 
is slowly working some change in conditions, a change for the better. It 
may be said that these teachers have not had sufficient instruction in de- 
sign, but it might better be said that their instruction in design has not 
been of the right kind. It has led nowhere. It is related to nothing 
useful. 

We must remember that there are other things than design to be 
taught in the schools, more things than ever before, and that the demand 
in this field as well as in every other is that the essentials shall be taught 
by such methods as will produce the most practical results in the least 
time, and that the non-essentials in matter and the faulty in method shall 
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"be eliminated. Let us not make the mistake here that we have been malt- 
ing in the general development of our educational system, namely, that 
of thinking that a course in design is for the ten percent of the pupils 
who find their way into the high school, and that it may be laid out with 
i-eference to four years' work, at least, beyond the elementary sehoo-ls in 
order to secure something worth while. If nothing can be done in the 
way of developing Iho creative faculty in the field of design during the 
elementary school period, then abandon the effort. If anything can be 
done, determine whether it is worth doing, the value it will be to the pupils 
taught, whether the value is sufficient to warrant the time taken and the 
effort made, and expense involved. If it is not, eliminate it. If it is, 
we must be prepared to demonstrate it, not by mushy sentimentalism or 
art jargon that nobody understands, but by good reasons and arguments 
expressed in plain English that everyday people can understand and by 
practical results on the part of the pupils. 

Whatever may be the conclusion reached with reference to the possi- 
bilities of instruction in design for the development of the creative fac- 
ulty, there is no chance for argument on the proposition that the first 
purpose in teaching design, the development of the power of appreciation, 
has a value for every individual and since this power of appreciation does 
not depend entirely, or even to any considerable extent, upon the power 
to create, the question arises as to difference in method of procedure when 
this purpose is a dominant one. How far may the same mode of procedure 
be employed that is employed, to develop the creative facility? The an- 
swer to this question does not settle the question of the wisdom in so 
proceeding. 

No one will question the value of a certain amount of constructive 
work in producing a design that may be seen and studied by the individual 
and by others, may be used for comparison, and that may embody the 
learner's knowledge of the principles of correct design and their appli- 
cation in design,* but we must keep in mind that with a knowledge of 
these elementary principles, the thing that is imperatively needed for the 
development of appreciation, is knowing rather than doing. Knowing and 
doing are essential for the development of the creative faculty because it 
expresses itself in doing, based upon right knowledge of what is to be 
done, but doing is essential to only a very limited extent in the dovolop- 
jnent of the power of appreciation. We often hear the statement, ‘'We 
learn to do by doing," and then we hear it modified into, "We learn to 
know by doing," and both statements are correct within certain limita- 
tions. We learn to do the thing we are doing provided we ultimately do 
it well, but we are not learning to do something else. We learn to know 
by doing provided we finally discover how to do the thing well and suc- 
ceed in doing it well, hut our knowing is that which is essential for the 
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doing and not that which is essential for something else. We may run a 
parallel to this in the working of a long list of arithmetical prohlems. 
Here two things are essential, the knowledge of how to work the problems 
and the application of the necessary operations in working them. The de- 
termination of how, involves the reasoning power, while the application of 
the operations, involves the memory only. The one is developing mental 
power, the other may probably develop skill in mechanical operations, but 
even that is doubtful. If the pupil were asked to present the steps in 
the reasoning processes in tho solution of the problem, eliminating all 
operations, and using symbols for the results, assuming the operations to 
have been performed, in a given period he can get twenty times as much 
training in reasoning or knowing, as he gets when every step of the rea- 
soning process is to be followed by a long and tedious operation involving 
no reason. 

The study of design for purpose of appreciation, involves, as I have 
already said, a certain elementary knowledge of the principles of design 
and of their application. Beyond that, the thing that is essential in that 
knowing and feeling which shall result in appreciation; is analysis, dis- 
crimination, and judgment, growing out of a study of designs, not that 
he has made, but that others have made and that he fbads applied all about 
him. That this is true is shown by the fact that the child who comes 
from a home of refinement and culture where artistic design is apparent 
at every turn, who has lived in this atmosphere, has unconsciously learned 
to appreciate the good. He may not be conscious of analysis and dis- 
crimination, but the moment he sees something outside his own home which 
jars upon his sensibilities because of its lack in design, this jarring comes 
as a result of the discriminating process whether he knows it or not. 

It is said that the street gamins in Borne have a fine artistic sense 
developed. This is not entirely a matter of heredity, but a matter of en- 
vironment. Their appreciation of what is good in architecture, painting 
and sculpture, grows out of the fact that they have lived in the midst of 
artistic creations of the highest order. They have befen surrounded by 
them, enveloped in an artistic atmosphere, and unconsciously have devel- 
oped the power of appreciation. W[e cannot furnish for all pupils the 
environment of the cultured and artistic home, nor the art treasures of 
ancient Borne, but we can do something with these pupils to quicken their 
perceptive powers, create good mental standards and develop their power of 
discrimination and judgment in the field of design. 

You may say that this plan involves large expenditures for illustrative 
material and that this fact precludes the possibility of procedure along 
this line. The claim is absurd, has no foundation, in fact, whatever. 
When awake the child can go nowhere and escape the presence of applied 
design. Why not study the design of things that are about him, the things. 
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of his own environment, for the purpose that he may enjoy that which is 
good, create a demand for that which, is hotter, and utilize as far as pos- 
sible the best available. 

For a boy, the design of the shoes that he wears, the hat upon his 
head, the figure in the material in his coat. For the girl, the design in 
the dress pattern, the design of the dress itself, the design in the trim- 
ming, and the shape of the hat, furnish very practical illustrations. Every 
article of furniture in the home, the schoolroom or in the shop, furnishes 
illustrations. The wall coverings in the home, the curtains, the portieres, 
the rugs upon the floo-r, the paneling of the wall, the table from which 
he eats, the silverware or nickelware, the china, iron, stone or haviland 
upon the table, the very arrangement of the table, utensils and the food, 
the moulding of picture frames, all may be utilized for the purpose of 
studying what is good in design and why it is good. 

A very practical illustration can be given in this fiel<l from a very 
homely and coxnmon place line of work. I have seen a class of boys who 
were learning bricklaying, and who, until they began studying this sub- 
ject had never seen in a brick wall anything except difference in color, 
one was made of white brick, another of red and another of some other 
color. A very brief experience in the laying up of walls, in the possi- 
bility of the different effects by the different arrangement of stretchers 
and headers, and a study of cuts illustrating different kinds of wall con- 
struction, coupled by the suggestions of the teacher which lead them to 
examine, analyze and discriminate as to the kinds of construction and 
arrangement in brick buildings around them, developed an interest in this 
study that lead them to forget the color o-f tho wall, and look for the 
other elements of utility and beauty in construction. These boys will 
continue to see new beauties in brick walls, will by this discriminating 
power form judgments shqwing a very rapid development of tho power 
of appreciation of what is good in design as applied to bricklaying. 

A girl may study design for years without ever appreciating the fact 
that it has any relation to her own clothing. She need not have spent 
months and years in laboriously creating designs applicable to no purpose, 
in order to begin the study of what is good in the design of decorative 
effect upon a shirtwaist. I can conceive how a skillful teacher who is 
really in earnest in developinng this power of appreciation, can awaken a 
deep interest in a class of girls, by studying the decorative designs upon 
their own diirtwaists, by inducing them to make a collection of such 
designs, as they appear in Sunday newspapers and trade catalogs, in fash- 
ion magazines and women's periodicals. Some of these designs will be 
bad. So much the better. It affords opportunity for the play of the 
discriminating faculty for bringing out the reason why they are bad and 
why others are good, and a very linoiited amount of technique will perhaps 
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enable some of the creative geniuses of the class to do unexpected wor] 
in bringing out original designs. But no matter whether they mnk< 
original designs or not, for the purpose of developing the po-wer of ap 
pieciation. The study of wall coverings does not need a collection of rar 
old tapestries worth thousands of dollars. Any dealer in wall paper ca^ 
furnish, and will be glad to furnish, samples that may be used for studj 
Every papered room in the home furnishes another illustration and th 
same is true of every other article of furnidiing in the home, with re 
ference either to ornament or use. 

In high school classes we occasio-nally see pupils working for day 
making water color sketches showing color effects in a library, dinin; 
room or other room in the house, and this work may perhaps be fully juE 
tiffed provided it is not continued too long; but the amount of materia 
available today showing all sorts of colored effects and combinations i 
materials that may be put before the class for study, makes it seem \ 
waste of time for the pupils to attempt to produce, poorly as they ar 
likely to do, similar effects. They are not being trained to become hous 
decorators. They should be trained to appreciate what is good in de 
coral ion and to know why it is good. 

The boy who is to design a table has other problems than that o 
ornamentation. He needs to study tables rather than designs, and h 
studies tables to study the principles of design as applied in these tables 
Correct design must involve proportion, provision for strength and dura 
bility. This knowledge comes, not from a study of pure designs, but fror 
a study of applied design as he must study it where it is applied. He ca 
study the tables in the school room, the tables at home, the tables in th 
furniture store, tables wherever he can ffnd them, and if in his drawing 
he has not been so much concerned with art for art’s sake that he has hat 
no time to learn to make a simple freehand sketch, he can use his abilit; 
to sketch, to bring the results of his study to the class and show thesi 
results to others. 

A few years ago I observed in the Manhattan Trade School for Girl 
designs of hats and dresses in color. They were creditable, they showe< 
some appreciation. I asked the teacher what instruction these pupils ha< 
had in drawing and design before coming to the school. Slie gave a loo] 
that seamed to express her pity for one that should be so ignorant as b 
ask such a question, and said, ''Why, these girls have never had a particl< 
of drawing in their lives.” I said, "How do you get these results!” Sh 
answered, "By setting them to work on these particular problems andb; 
showing them good designs and studying them with them.” I said, 
you not ffnd it necessary to give them a somewhat extended course in pur* 
design and in drawing and in the use of colors before you undertake thii 
work!” Again that pitying look. "Why, she said, "If we were to d< 
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that they would he gone from us before we began to do anything they 
need to have done for them,'^ Their technique probably would not be 
satisfactory to the skilled artist or teacher of pure design, but it is 
adequate for their purpose and increases their earning capacity and serves 
to interest them and hold them in school until they have developed a 
degree of ef&ciency that commands a reasonable wage in the labor market. 
For the ninety per cent of the children in the public schools, design, if it 
is to be of any value, must be along the lines of appreciation, and if in- 
stead of working laboriously for years in attempting to develop a creative 
faculty, which cannot be developed in most of them to any considerable 
extent, we should recognize that fact and devote our services intelligently 
and persistently to the development of the power of appreciation, we 
should do much of value for them and quite probably something to develop 
a better art atmosphere. 
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striking a balance between theory and 
PRACTICE in the FINE ARTS 

By E. J. Lake, 

Univeesity or IIoLinois, Ukbana, Illinois. 

It is most interesting and most remarkable to note that in any discus- 
sion of art, one of the most fundamental expressions of civilization, that 
we must begin with a definition of art. We are even wondering and specu- 
lating on the recognition of the meaning in the so-called art of the future. 
We conceive that possibly there might be some meaningful import in 
what seems to us the senseless scrawl of an eccentric mind, and yet the 
interpretation of the well doing that lies aU about us is constantly neces- 
sary. 

1 will defy any one to talk sensibly of art without beginning with a 
definition. This is in part because art is universal, but it is more parti- 
cularly because of a general indifference to the finer things of life in pre>- 
forence to- the purely physical things. I would define the art that in- 
terests us tonight as the expression of beauty through manual effort. A 
thing spoken of as well done must be beautiful as well as useful. Ill- 
devized things can not be beautiful. 

My subject at first glance reads a little like a problem m accountancy. 
1 can not presume to tell just when theory leaves off and practice begins 
in art. Just where and how in art, inspiratioai^ crystalizes into reality. 
Just what laws, rules, and formulae, if any, applied to concrete matter 
wdll produce a work of art, and just how to apply those rules to get re- 
sults. If I knew these things I should hesitate to tell them, because the 
art so produced today would be commonplace tomorow, and new rules and 
X)rlnciples would be needed. No I Our art and the teaching of it is a con- 
tinual progression. In the way of leading us into profitable discussion, 
the committee suggested a line of thought by stating that ‘‘Miss Blank 
(an art teacher) says, that she has found the secret of past failure and 
future success in dbsoluting ignoring principles in art instruction, and 
that Mr. Blank (presumably a manual training teacher) says, that art 
instruction is a matter of the intelligent applications of principles, and 
formulae. It is unfortunate that this pair could not have appeared here in 
debate. We have all heard, and perhaps have seen much of art in the 
attic with a sky light looking to heaven for inspiration. We have all 
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heard and seen much of manual training in the basement engaged in prac- 
tical, sordid occupations of industrial precision. 

These two interests have been wedded in this Association for many 
years. A very few of us remember the wedding day. Some of us have 
even thought we discerned a certain aloofness between the contracting 
parties at times. Some have even expressed a doubt as to the outcome of 
such a union. I do not understand on what ground such pessimism is 
warranted. Interests were never more supplementary than those of art and 
manual training, and when two contracting parties lihe these combine 
their interests and forces manual arts should result. 

There has recently been a waif left o-n the doorstep of manual training 
and art. This is not remarkable in school history. Art and manual train- 
ing were themselves waifs left on the doorsteps of education for adop- 
tion. They were not born of education but were born of necessity and 
adopted by education. 

It is a safe assumption that just as art and manual training were 
adopted and reared by education, so lusty little vocation will be adopted 
and reared by art and manual training, and just as art and manual train- 
ing have broadened and enriched education so will vocation broaden and 
enrich the industrial arts. 

Manual art has been defined broadly as the best way of doing things. 
May she not then be the foster mother of instruction that teaches the best 
way to do things and is not vocation the best way to do 
the things that all people must do? In no subject of the school 
curriculum has there been more radical change of method than in art 
education. It began with drawing. The first emphasis was put upon the 
technique and the inevitable formulation of the work reduced it to a 
mechanical geometrical process. From that stage it has gone first in one 
direction toward expression, through drawing, then back toward form 
through construction, and now includes both expression and construction. 

The fine and industrial arts in education are now a group of exercises 
and methods not thoroughly formulated but aimed toward aesthetical 
appreciation on the one hand, and a degree of skill in execution limited 
by school conditions on the other hand. This group of exercises are still 
poorly organized. These arts do not fit well into the school organization. 
They are not given adequate time. Proper illustrative material 
and equipment for work in aesthetical lines are yet to be 
acquired in a majority of schools. More could be done how- 
ever with the present equipment if s<fiiool authorities and teachers un- 
derstood better the aims of art in education and were better trained to 
realize them. The appreciation of beauty for its cultural effect is one 
great aim which I am sure we will all realize but which we do not 
always hold in mind during the teaching process. The development of 
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technical skill and understanding is another aim which we fail in because 
of lack of time and because we as teachers do not always possess it our- 
selves. Can we draw? Can we model? Can we use color effectively? 
Can we produce tones of related strength? Can we do the things we expect 
of our pupils? I realize that we may not produce workers of art such as 
those we hope to inspire appreciation for, but should we not be able to 
demonstrate any technical process we wish our pupils to perform? Should 
we not be able to express ideas through drawing? 

Now! the purpose of these two divisions of work, — art and manual 
training, — are not identical. It is idle to claim that they are. A study of 
art develops more of the liberal and cultural phases of education than does 
manual training. Manual training is more specific and technical than art 
training, yet they are far from being so distinct in purpose as to war- 
rant such distinction in method as the elimination of all principles on Miss 
Blank’s part, and the exclusive use of them by Mr. Blank; 

Miss Blank (the art teacher) and Mr. Blank (the manual training 
teacher) differ essentially in aim. Their extreme differences in method is 
the result of this difference in aim. 

Miss Blank is a disciple, of content, emotion and expression in art. 
She realizes that no student may design witho'Ut pre-conception. Mr. 
Blank is a disciple of form in construction. Drawing, modeling, painting, 
manual training, etc., will not make for aesthetical taste and judgment 
unless they are made the means of expressing a content of mind which 
refiects a conviction of purpose and understanding. 

We must recognize content, as well as form and expression in any well 
rounded course of instruction. The content of a school subject is em- 
bodied in its relation to and its result upon humanity. Its history, tradi- 
tions, and accomplishments are its content. Such a content has not been 
developed for the manual arts as a school subject as it has been developed 
for literature and history, while art instruction has dealt largdy with 
form and is limited in expression. Art cannot be appreciated until 
thought is given to the content of it. 

The mere application of principles for the production of beautiful 
things is ineffective because principles when applied to concrete matter, 
limit the most interesting and valuable expression of art. Sol devoid of 
content, our art instruction has emphasized and is still emphasizing form 
while expression is lacking. 

Why is it that we like a particular art of a particular people? Is it 
not because it expresses a purpose and creative instinct of that people? 
Why can we not imitate it successfully and produce more art of the same 
sort? Is it not because we do not express our own purpose and creative 
instince when we copy the work of others as when we work under our own 
purpose and instinct? Such plagarism is never suceessful in art. 
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No! the purposes of art and manual training in our school are not 
identical, excepting in the element of art. Manual training must include 
art or it becomes little more than trade practice. 

Indeed art seems so fundamental to school training that there is 
hardly a school subject that does not partake of it. 

This is because it is fundamental to social progression. May we not 
even hope for a time when the so-called art teacher may become an ex- 
tinct species? May we not hope for a time when the burdens of the art 
teacher will be taken up in due proportion and with understanding by the 
teacher of domestic accomplishment; social accomplishment; civic accom- 
plishment and commercial accomplishment? You say cultural accomplish- 
ment remains? No! not even this remains, for is it not embodied in the 
expression of domestic, social, and industrial activities? 

Principles in the composition of forms to produce a work of art are 
inevitable and necessary, but like rules and principles in language they 
serve us best when they guide subconsciously the mind that has made 
them a part of its own experience and which seeks to express itself. It 
is doubtful if they should ever be presented by the teacher verbatim as 
rules and principles. It ik also doubtful if adequate results can be ob- 
tained by art instruction, until we have developed and used a means of 
expression, and until we can place our pupils under the influence of seeing 
and appreciating the best that the world has offered in art. 

As teachers we must inform, but wo must also inspire. We suspicion 
Miss Blank would inspire without adequate information. We suspicion 
that Mr. Blank would inform and not inspire. Let us note in a more par- 
ticular way just what we mean by a principle of art. 

A scientist once asked me a very pointed question. He said, *‘I have 
read that art of the past, unlike science, has loft no laws as a heritage 
to the present generation. Do you believe it?'' I answered rather 
thoughtlessly, * ' No ! I do not. ' ' Art of the past has left definite laws on 
which the art of the present is based. And then he asked mo to name such 
a law, and I answered still thoughtlessly, Unity." It was very fortun- 
ate for me that the man was a scientist and not an artist or a philosopher. 

Let us see if unity is a law of art. A law or rule is something to be 
irrevocably followed to a conclusive end. 

No one can consistently question a law. He must obey a law blindly. 
Law allows of no conditions. It is conclusive. 

Let us assume that we have a multitude of diverse elements and 
colors, and our scientific friend says, "There now, Mr. Artist! go to and 
produce a work of art by your law of unity." 

Miss Blank pro-bably takes unity as a principle for granted. Most of 
us do. Mr. Blank (dealing with principles) considers unity as almost 
adequate. If a project holds together in design and does the work it is 
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designed for, it may be adequate in Mr. Blank mind. Miss Blank pro- 
nounces it ugly. She is the art teacher and unity is not adequate. She 
holds ideals of beauty as independent of use. We certainly agree with 
Miss Blank that beauty is essential. There must certainly be variety as 
well as unity in our design. There must not only be variety but there 
may be as much variety in the product of a class as there is variety of 
mind in the class, and a belief in individuality precludes the possibility 
of two minds just alike. 

How may we secure variety with unity? Again we have a principle 
that applies. Miss Blank would ignore it as a principle, yet again we 
must give her credit for taking it for granted. She could not teach other- 
wise. The principle of harmony enters in. 

Harmony between the several parts of a design may be effected by 
like dimensions, tones, contours, colors, texture, etc. Surely we all know 
this! Why not teiach it? We do! It has been taught by nature since 
the world began. Mr. Blank thinks this is surely adequate. To him if a 
design shows unity with variety and harmony it must certainly be ade- 
quate. Miss Blank still pronounces it inadequate. When asked why? she 
says, ‘‘Well, it does not express individuality.” She is right! It 
does not! It looks as if made from a recipe. It is commonplace, most 
of our manual training work is. Perhaps Mr. Blank dictated it, as he 
would a letter to a stenographer, or perhaps he found it In an exhibition, 
And presented it to his class with the assurance that it was good because 
it came from an authority. (It haa been said that manual training 
teachers do such things.) I am inclined to believe that they do, or else 
that there is a wonderful coincidence in the resemblance of exhibitions of 
manual training work done in different places and by different pupils. 
These models often have unity with variety and harmony, but do they 
show individuality? 

I am well aware that some of the manual training teachers and even 
some of the art te&chers present are now saying to themselves, ”Oh, yes! 
It is well enough to say that there should be no two products alike in the 
work of a class in the manual arts, but that man never gave a class of 40 
children a school exercise in twenty minutes or he would know that 40 
different results are imposeible. I am not ready to admit that forty 
different results are impossible. I do assert that in so far as they are 
unlike those results suggest individual thought and effort. I do assert 
that in so far as they are alike they suggest imitation. I know and you 
know that imitation and emulation are valuable means in the educational 
process. We must use them. But we must not use them to the exclusion 
of that precious development of individual thought and expression, and 
the art interest in our manual arts is represented by differences between 
the work produced rather than by sameness in the work produced. 
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Professional workers nstially approach the arrangement of a design 
by one of two paths, and perhaps we can gather a little help from the 
professional workers in our field of work. 

First class designers collect all of the conditions and relations and 
data possible in relation to a problem, and then they arrive at a solution 
by elimination of the unfit. The remainder is the solution of the problem. 
One designer of some of the notable and financially successful office build- 
igns in this country works in just this way. In the formative stage of 
his design he is not too proud to receive suggestions from the lowliest 
draughtsman in the office as to the physical necessities of the problem. 
This process goes on for some time. Many plans are made only to be 
discarded because they do not quite fit the physical needs of the problem. 
These physical needs are studied until there seems to be no possible con- 
tingency that has not been considered. The aesthetical needs are then 
considered with equal care, and according to formulated principles of 
design, but relative to the physical needs. Many more sketches are made 
of possible solutions with regard to appearance, but always strictly under 
the conditions of physical purpose. This is a safe, logical method of 
design, is it not? Mr. Blank approves it. Miss Blank is still in doubt. 
There is little inspiration evident in such a process. There is much of 
reason and calculation in it. 

A second class of designers work from aesthetical impression from the 
start. I have in mind such an artist. He is responsible for some of the 
most unique architectural designs produced in America. One little re- 
mote town in which stands a monument to his genius has become the 
mecca of those interested in architectural design, and this building has 
veritably put the toTvn on the map. His work is well suited to its physi- 
cal purpose. It is not a freak of the imagination, yet it is dominantly 
unique and personal in effect. Individuality is stamped all over this 
man’s work. 

This second class of designers draw in something first which re- 
sponds to a preconception which they hold in mind. They do not develop 
the design from the physical necessities, but they adapt the physical 
necessities to a preconception. This is a masterful thing to do. It is the 
ideal process whidbi few artists in their lives are able to reach. Miss 
Blank is enthusiastic about it. All of her art training and all of her am- 
bitions point to the time when she and her pupils can do this thing which 
the genius of the world has done. To dream dreams is one thing. To 
make physical conditions apply to dreams without a loss of ideality is 
quite another thing. Such genius is as stubborn as it is rare. If it was 
not it would perish from the face of the earth and that would be a great 
calamity. Miss Blank may never hope to find such genius in any con- 
siderable number of her pupils. In the meantime i^e must do the best 
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she can with all that comes to her. It is evident however that the art 
education of America must have the influence of this method in its in- 
siruction. 

Miss Blank and Mr. Blank have not reached a high degree of efficiency 
in their work as yet. Extreme critics have pronounced Miss Blank as im- 
practical, and school boards have even cast her work out of the curri- 
culum in some communitiesi. Mr. Blank has been censured by one class 
of critics as inartistic, and by another class of critics as impractical. I 
believe that the best of the two methods of procedure by these two kinds 
of professional designers have not been utilized by teachers of the indus- 
trial arts, and that the coveted balance between theory and pra.ctice lies 
between them. 

In the first place it has been noted that the one designer Srsz collected 
aU of the data, conditions, and needs of the problem. Is this commonly 
done in our school work? Mr. Blank does sometimes attempt it. A teacher 
of manual arts recently stated that even after one of his boys had 
made a good chqir he visited the home of the boy and found that the 
chair had been put in the attic because, as the parents told him, it did 
not match up with the other furniture of the house in finish or style. Is 
it too much to ask that projects in manual training not only serve their 
general purpose, but that they be designed for a particular time and 
place, as well as a general purpose? Are not the products of industry 
designed for a particular time, place, and purpose? If they were not they 
would not sell, A study of the time and place, as well as detached fitness 
of purpose is necessary in school work. Indeed this study is essential to the 
specific value of manual training. The shop not only works for the 
market, it creates the market. If manual arts in the common schools do 
not direct and even lead the industry of the country by formulating 
standards of taste and technique, then the industries will continue to ex- 
ploit the people as they do at present by creating new and eccentric styles 
to sell more goods than the people need. This is not an extreme state- 
ment of present conditions. Do manufactured goods bought on the market 
by individuals wear out before they go out of style? A history of the 
fashions of the 20th century published in the next century will be a large 
volume indeed. What is the criterion of excellence? Certainly not the 
whimsical style inaugurated by the industries to sell goods. It is one 
great obligation of art in the schools to develop a taste that will 
standardize style. It is the business of the school shop to foresee the dis- 
posal and use of every piece of work produced in the shop. A final use 
for a model in school should be assumed, before the model is designed, for 
the sake of the effect upon instruction as well as for aesthetical effect. 

In the second place it was noted that the professional designer drew 
in something first which was preconceived. How many of our pupils in 
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manual training precede execution by sketches? But says Mr. Blank they 
cannot draw well enough to illustrate ideas. This is but a confession of 
weakness. I have even heard him ungaJlantly insinuate that it was 
Miss Blank’s business to teach free-hand drawing. Mr. Blank laments 
the fact that he himself cannot draw free-hand, because as he says I have 
had no art training. Mr. Blank should be reared with a pencil in his 
hand. When an idea comes to him, or is presented to him, he should in- 
stinctively use that pencil. It is but a sign of an adequate manual art 
teacher. If he has not been so reared he should proceed at once to cul- 
tivate the habit. He is teaching the expression of an impression in his 
work quite as much as is Miss Blank, and expression of impressions can- 
not be taught well without a means of expresion leading up to final 
execution. Freehand drawing properly taught and used means a sense of 
the elements of design. Freehand drawing should be taught to cultivate a 
conception of mass, proportion, and related parts. No school pupils can 
preconceive a finished design (as a master), but through drawing they 
can express a conception and develop it, and without freehand drawing 
they are dependent upon the designs of others, or must make needless 
mistakes in the materials themselves. 

Freehand drawdng has been inadequately taught and used in o-ur 
American schools. It is one of the most direct and possible approaches 
to design through leading pupils to see and think in the terms of design. 
Just now we are having much of design by principles conceived as rules, 
and dravring is tabooed. The two are inseparable in the production of a 
design, or of an adequate conception of art in design. 

Granting that in a balance between theory and practice we may as- 
semble conditions and study our conceptions more thoi'oughly. How may 
we use accepted principles? No principle of art or construction is estab- 
lished for all conditions. Principles are but theories that have stood the 
test of continuous experiment, and have apparently qualified their use 
within certain limits, and under certain conditions. 

One pedagogical theory that has become a principle with experienced 
teachers is that the child through imitation at first and reason afterwards 
experiences that which he knows, and only knows that which he ex- 
periences. There is little of value in art instruction that dictates a line 
here and a spot there according to rule or principle. The child must bo 
led by the teacher to rediscover rules and principles through imitation 
and reason of his own personal volition. This is why the teacher is the 
greatest factor in the school equipment, and it is also the reason why in 
the formulation of aesthetical judgment the teacher should have an equip- 
ment with which he can infiuence the child to experience the best of design 
that the world has produced. 

We have heard very mudi of late to the effect that the first business 
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of the school was to teach a boy to make a living. This assertion has 
been repeated lately by thousands of people, including the law makers 
and laymen. Miss Blank says with equal conviction that it is but a poor 
civilization that begins or ends with teaching a boy to make a living. 
The boy needs inspiration and appreciation to live as much as he needs 
food and shelter. The savage has food and shelter. The schools must 
lead to appreciation as well as to manual skill. But how? Through rules, 
principles and formulae. How does the artist acquire his appreciation? 
Probably through two general sources: first, through attempts to execute 
visual impressions in various mediums, not always successfully, — drawing, 
painting, and modeling; second, through seeing well designed and well 
executed attempts of others. Could the artist execute a work of art with- 
out these experiences, and the principles and formulae that guide them? 
Decidedly nol Art is the most finely organized of man's productions. To 
assume that art is unregulated or ungoverned by principle, is to assume 
that it is accidental, like Topsy (just growed), or still worse like Topsy 
turvy. It is anything but this. Art is the extreme contrast of suicident. 
It is just the right thing in the right place to produce an exact result. It 
is the product of the finest discrimination, the most thoughtful effort, the 
most painstaking and continuous industry of which man is capable. As 
teachers of art we must never conduce to a prevalent impression that art 
is the product of license or accident. Contrary to a common statement 
art never broke an established law or rule. Because there are no laws and 
rules for art. Art teaching is comparable to moral teaching. Civic 
laws are made and posted for people who need them, and most people do 
need them. Aesthetical principles are formulated on the evidence of 
existing art productions, and most people need them. They serve as 
guides along the way to success. They may not be taught verbatim. They 
should not be so taught. There is little virtue in committing rules ver- 
batim. The virtue is in their appreciation through execution. Here a 
little, there a little the code of aesthetics should be realized through 
thoughtful experiment. To know principle is not a guarantee of good- 
ness, but ignorance of it excuses no one. 

Unity is the great principle of art in distinction to science. Science 
analyzes the material things of the universe into components. Art brings 
the things of universe conception together to express an idea. Art is 
therefore no less mental than science, but it has the reverse purpose of 
bringing together various elements to express unity of thought rather than 
to separate these elements and treat with them in individual distinction. 

Now this unifying process of art is governed by general necessities. 
It may be governed by many necessities, but three such necessities are 
commonly emphasized as governing the development of an idea in art. 
These three principles or necessities are: first, the necessily of expressing 
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unity by leading the eye from part to part. Unity gained by static force 
cannot be artistic. A target is unity with no motion or movement of 
interest. We must concede that any creation of the mind must be more 
■ Hinn a target of impression to lay claim to artistic value. A second 
necessity of unity is balance. Balance is but the adjusted emphasis of 
the parts of a design to effect unity with variety and interest. There 
must be rhythm, harmony, and balance to modify unity in any work of 
art, and they in turn must be modified. So with each and all of accepted 
principles of design. They are inter-dependent, and their effective use lies 
in the thoughtful discrimination between conditions. 

Educational process has ever sought to formulate knowledge so that it 
can be imparted by the teacher, acted upon by the pupil, and the result 
be stamped Q.E.D. We all need such discipline. Our pupils need it. 
Without it we are visionary and ineffective. But we may never hope to 
formulate principles of design to a point that they become rules for the 
production of beauty. 

There have been various methods of teaching design presented to art 
teachers of recent years. One presumes to cultivate taste by deliberate and 
sequential attempts to produce abstract beauty. In this method literary 
meaning or constructive form is not considered. A series of exercises are 
suggested in the division of spaces by lines, tones, and color. All principles 
are tabooed, and the teacher is the judge of excellence with no reason 
given. It is presumed that by this process taste is developed for beautiful 
arrangement, and that beautiful arangement is the measure of aesthetical 
excellence. This method has been adopted by some teachers of excellent 
taste, and has no doubt resulted in attention to abstract arrangement re- 
ffecting the taste of the teacher. One weakness of the method lies in the 
lack of teachers whose judgment can be accepted as a criterion of ab- 
stract beauty. Another weakness in the absolute dependence of the 
children upon the teacher’s judgment, and also on the disassociation of 
meaning and construction from design. Can children think in terms of 
abstract form? Physchological experts tell us that a ^ape that ap- 
proaches a natural form arouses first of all a conception of the natural 
form in the mind of the child. I should consider it a hopeless task to 
hold normal pupils to exercises in space division with no more incentive 
than the production of an abstract design which would meet with the 
teacher’s approval Granting that the teacher’s judgment is excellent, the 
success of this metiiod must depend on a prolonged series of such at- 
tempts. In any case it does not teach the relations of meaning in design. 
A good picture does not look as well wrong side up as right side up. The 
natural things are the things of common experience in life, and a metho<l 
of teaching by abstract forms falls short of adequate art instruction. 
However, some teachers may use it with apparent success in the produc- 
tion of pleasing abstract pattern. 
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A second method of design which, has been presented in form for 
school instruction and is therefore presumably adapted to school condi- 
tions, formulates all design under specific principles of arrangement accord- 
ing to the elements used in the design. Balance, rhythm, and harmony are 
defined as principles, and the need of these principles in design are satis- 
fied by the adjustment of lines, tones and shapes to secure beauty. This 
is a logical analysis of pattern which has resulted in a very great im- 
provement in our school design limited to pattern. Our exhibitions are 
full of it. A third method of design has supplemented this with prin- 
ciples of construction and constructive design. The results of these two 
methods as independent are not satisfactory in our school work. The 
reason is evident. Design ceased to become abstract when applied and 
all design is applied to some purpose. 

A method of teaching art in school which is based upon a theory of 
abstract beauty cannot be made to connect up with the experiences of 
life as all school subjects must be connected. Art is an expression 
through forms in the concrete. Adjustments of concrete form may be 
made beautiful, and they are only beautiful when they are useful. The 
infiuence of industrial work on art education will be to bring all school 
effort in art education to a study of the adjustment of form for use 
with beauty, which is itself an indispensable element and a useful one. 

Under various names, principles have been emphasized throughout 
the history of art. They are not new except in name. The formulation 
of these principles have emphasized the conceptions of form in design, 
and all teachers should be informed of them. Shall we teach them as 
principles? Under school conditions we must lead to the conceptions 
which they emphasize as fundamental. We must have terms for effects 
and these design terms seem good. We must not allow stated principles 
to take the place of individual analysis on the part of the pupiL They 
are negative rather than positive. Design cannot be built upon prin- 
ciples, but principles can be used to inspire thoughtful design. 

There has of late years been a reaction against the naturalistic con- 
ception in graphical art. It has been conceived that beauty lies rather in 
space division of two dimensions with harmonious arangement of lines, 
tones, shapes, and colors, than in forms of three dimensions. This con- 
ception has emanated largely from a growing appreciation of abstract pat- 
tern. Eastern art has been brought west, and we have found in it 
much of the beauty of abstract patterns. It has served as a reaction 
against the commonplace and fatal interest in profuse detail and natural- 
istic effect. In this it has been highly beneficial. It has been adapted 
to school instruction as now conducted, and is readily adapted to school 
work which is so largely on paper or in two dimensions. The fact re- 
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mains, however, that we observe all structural forms in three dimensions. 
When we make a drawing or picture we represent three dimensions in two. 
Perspective and light and shade express the third dimensions in graphical 
art. These have been neglected in our school work. With increased ap- 
plication of design to construction these elements which represent the 
third dimension and the appreciation of third dimension as an essential 
part in constructive design are necessary. 

Note the use of modeled form in the working drawings for jewelry, 
terra cotta, mouldings and architectural embellishment in general, and one 
may readily see that pupils who anticipate this kind of work must pos- 
sess as keen a sense of propriety and harmony in the third dimension as 
in two. In beautiful relief there is just as much consideration for the 
harmony of the sectio-n with the elevation as between the parts in elevation. 

Classical relief and mouldings that appear beautiful to us are beauti- 
ful because of this harmony. Nothing develops this sense of third dimen- 
sion quite so well as modeling, for it is a plastic art of third dimension. 
I suggest that in study of design for construction the third dimension be 
considered to greater extent than is now common. In furniture and build- 
ings the relief of offsets in the form are a large consideration. 

In our manual training exercises third dimensions and the proportion 
of third dimension to height and width in elevation are especially im- 
portant. There is no law or principle that followed will guarantee good 
proportions. There is, however, one period of historical design that has 
reached high score in the production of beautiful proportion related to 
structural form. Every manual training teacher as well as every art 
teacher should have the ideal of this period so well in mind that he can 
use it as a criterion of beauty in constructed form. The Doric Temple of 
the Greeks is a concrete ideal for the teacher of constructive design. Con- 
ceive a period in design so keen to structural effect that every detail con- 
siders the subtlest optical result. There is not a straight line in that 
Parthenon. Contours are made curved to make them appear straight. 
Space divisions are subtly adjusted to overcome the distinction between 
light against dark, and dark against light. Every detail of ornament is 
designed in relation to the whole temple, and is also a perfect unit within 
a unit. How many of our manual training teachers know this building? It 
should be a motto on the wall of every manual-training shop in the 
universe. 

The educational authority however disinterested in industrial training 
will rarely fail to warrant instruction for the cultivation of appreciation of 
beauty. On the other hand, the educator who is an enthusiast on indus- 
trial training in the schools rarely has equal enthusiasm for instruction in 
aesthetics. The logical balance seems to point to the conclusion that 
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aesthetical training is essential to industrial training, and that industrial 
training is in part aesthetical training. Aesthetical teaching that does 
not employ manual effort is futile. Methods of instilling appreciation 
through precept alone has little place in the eonunon schools. To talk 
about works of art and beauty in nature without some manual effort to 
supplement the precept and make it a part of the pupils experience has no 
more effect upon children than to talk about science without the demon- 
stration or physical experiment that we have now learned is essential. 
Children do not absorb adequate appreciation of art from even the best 
physical school conditions that can be given them. 

As art teachers we must concede that fen of our pupils will ever pro- 
duce exceptional art, but we must also concede that they will never be- 
come even desirable citizens^’ without some measure of appreciation for 
beauty and art. 

Striking a balance between theory and practice in teaching the fine 
arts is striking a balance between the skill that will win a living wage and 
the appreciation that will develop individuality. There never was a time 
in history when this was more necessary than now. We are on the very 
crest of financial and material prosperity. Wave crests betoken a stormy 
sea. Within fifty years we have reached a point where the ten dollars 
our grandfathers received for a load of wheat is -spent thoughtlessly for 
a toy by his grandchild. The purchasing power of that money is measured 
by the pleasure derived from the toy. The pleasure derived from the toy 
is proportionate to the appreciation of the toy, and we know that it is 
not appreciated more now by the grandchild than was the home made 
rag doll which our grandmother enjoyed. What is the solution of the 
present extreme condition f Is it not thoughtful design; the consummate 
pleasure of creative effort; work that brings its own reward; increase in 
the purchasing value by the substitution of thoughtful work for ready- 
made amusement. 

The balance that I would strike, then, between theory and practice 
in the fine arts is the balance that uses theory as an incentive and guide 
to practice, and the balance that makes practice a constant development 
of theory, leading on to work well done, and the consummate satisfaction 
of accomplishment. Art may not be taught as so many facts. It is 
caught rather than taught, and the best of its teaching lies in the in- 
spiration to thoughtful work regulated by principles instilled by good 
example and by theories investigated through practice^ 
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Probably I shall spoil enough good material for half a dozen talks 
this morning by touching on many lines instead of selecting and elaborat- 
ing one. The wording of my subject precludes any partial or one sided 
discussion. For art to be of service must pervade everything we do, not 
be added as a trimming, or be labeled and pigeon holed to be used only 
on state occasions. 

Few, if any educators now hold the creation of artists as the real 
goal in public school work, but they do try to produce artistic citizens. 
There is some danger, however, in this semi- vocational day, that the artis- 
tic product may be considered our aim, — ^instead of the influence the work 
and the product have on the producer,* or, that the perfection of the pro- 
duct may be sought for the sake of the commercial value, instead of the 
commercial standard of perfection for the sake of the pupil. 

Consciously or sub-consciously educators have in mind the true ftitn 
of any worthy course of study, — ^the general education of the child of 
today and the citizen of tomorrow. But may we not sometimes, in in- 
dividual exercises, be so blinded by the pleasure in the work and dilight in 
the product itself that we forget to question why we are giving the exer- 
cise, or whether it is the most educational thing that could be givem In 
this age of educational measurements it bdiooves us to test our own aims 
and purposes, — ^to see what we consider essential for the highest develop- 
ment of the child, and what we can best do to bring about ihat result. 

For the sake of the child’s own character, whatever he does ifliould 
be done as well as he, not we, can do it under the existing circumstances. 
To be able to create beauty intelligently, one- needs as tools a knowledge 
of form and an appreciation of beauty based on law anl reason. A child 
cannot inherit a knowledge of form and how to represent it, but must 
work out his own mental images learning to see and appreciate through 
patient efforts at representation. But we must help him to understand 
the laws whidi govern beauty, that he may be able to produce more beauty 
consciously and intelligently. Otherwise his expression of the beautiful, 
captured by us before he spoils it, may be accidental and not even recog- 
nized by him as beauty. 
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An art course must include representation of form and color 
as essential for creative art work and not just for the sake of attractive 
reproductions. Since the aim is knowledge and appreciation, it is not 
necessary that such exercises, in order to he of value, should always 
function immediately in some practical form; but it is important that the 
result on paper should measure the pupil’s effort and ability, for nothing 
will more surely stunt growth than the acceptance of less than his best. 
With this thought in mind, I have brought not a complete or logical ex- 
hibit, but slides and a few samples of pupils^ work to illustrate the educa- 
tional reason for art study. Definite school exercises and lines of work 
have been selected to show how, as certain needs arise, art may be of 
service in the general education of the child. 

Correct expression of form is based on understanding of proportion, 
and realizing the lack of that sense of proportion in most children and the 
need of developing initiative and powers of visualization, the old time 
paper construction work has been revived. Those of you who live in one 
room will realize what it means to hate ^‘just things” and pai*ti- 
cularly useless, flimsy things which tumble over without being touched. If 
our only aim is the making of toys for the pleasure of the child, I might 
say wait until he is able to make them of stronger material than paper. 
But the purpose is to lead tho pupil to think, to visualize, to create. We 
avoid dictation as far as possible, and instead lead the pupil by BUgges- 
tions and questions to develop the pattern of the thing he wishes to make, 
reasoning it out along structural lines. This requires visualization and 
the study of proportion, of suitability, of form adopted to functions, and 
so aids directly the first mode drawing and illustration which naturally 
grow out of such work. First mode drawing leads into the study of furni- 
ture design and room arrangement in the I’pper grades, and that starts the 
whole scheme of home study. 

This study of home decoration is definitely carried on in the 8th 
grade and high school classes. While the plan of work varies in the dif- 
ferent buildings, the aim in all is the same; to interest the pupil in the 
selection and arrangement of artistic furnishings for his home, and to show 
him his own economic relationship to the family and to the community. 

One teacher, desiring a practical problem for her mathematics work, 
decided to have her pupils draw to scale, plans for a model house to be 
built in the manual training department. The house is nearly completed 
and the decoration, furnishing, and landscape gardening are to be carried 
out. All measurements and estimates of the amount and cost of materials 
furnish mathematical problems, the consideration of furnishing and dec- 
oration, art problems, and the whole is broadly educational in its influence. 
Whether the problem starts as a basis for mathematics or as an art, 
manual training, English, or civics exercise, or because of the need for 
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Temodeling a room, tiie result is the same, the general education of the 
child. In other cases where actual remodeling of a room is being carried 
on the work is made a center of study in many departments of school 
work. The pupils, for work in mathematics, take measurements and make 
the necessary estimates; for English they write to- business firms for 
samples and prices and write the description of the room as it is, and the 
way it is to be after it is remodeled; for work in art they study the light- 
ing, color sdieme, choice of draperies and arrangement of the room and 
make designs for application where needed. The boys in manual training 
time paint the walls and woodwork, and lay the floor and the girls in the 
domestic art class make the draperies needed. The compositions, mathe- 
matics problems, drawings, color schemes, and other data connected with 
the entire remodeling problem are then assembled and bound in book form. 

In the high school classes it has not always been found feasible to 
make definite application to a real room or building, but the problem in- 
cludes the selection of a lot suited to the building to be planned, the study 
of necessary materials for building, the drawing of plans, the study of 
historic styles and selection of furniture, consideration of color schemes, 
etc. Emphasis has, however, been placed on the economic side of the 
problem, the cost of the lot, building and furnishings. The cost of the 
entire house to be estimated from actual data collected by the pupUs, the 
whole amount not to exceed a certain given sum. These figures have been 
submitted to experts and have been found practical and if anything, over 
rather than under estimated. In connection with this home study, the 
problem of appropriate and artistic costumes is considered, and the family 
income is apportioned allowing for food, fuel, clothing, recreation, and 
savings, for the entire family. This necessitates the consideration of a 
fair division of the family income and makes the pupil realize his share 
of the expenses. Neighbors have become so much interested in this prob- 
lem of the school children that they have made estimates of their own liv- 
ing expenses in order to give the children an actual basis for their figures, 
and so the value of the course reacfiies out to the conamunity as well as 
to the diild. In the selection of materials and in the consideration of the 
cost, pupils have had to go to the merchants who have become so much 
interested in the work that they are willing to give any amount of time and 
assistance to the pupils, and consider the course one of the most valuable 
in the s<fiiool curriculum. 

The problem of book making which was started a few years ago as 
an exercise in art and manual training has become the embodiment of 
various school activities in the general education of the child. Starting 
with the history of ancient forms of books and manuscripts and the study 
of early methods of printing, a respect for the well made modern book is 
aroused. Then the making of the book itself is begun. Each pupil de- 
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eides on the subject for the contents of his book, and the covers, end 
papers, title pages, and book plates are designed with special reference to 
the subject matter chosen. The illustrations are the pupil’s drawings and 
appropriate pictures selected for mounting in the book. The necessary con- 
sideration of margins in order to bind this material in book form has been 
of service in helping pupils plan neat and attractive papers. The wide 
range of subjects chosen for material in the books has awakened a great 
variety of interest and has been of so much service in enriching other 
studies that the making of these books is considered an educational prob- 
lem well worth the time and effort spent. The study of lettering in con- 
nection with bookmaking led to the making of posters for schools and social 
centers, and some were made for business houses and exhibits in the store 
windows. 

Someone has said, Art Museums have been considered a sort of cold 
storage for dead objects, a place to be visited as a matter of duty on 
rainy days; and where one must step lightly, speak softly, and not touch. 
But this idea is losing ground in places where the directors have realized 
the service a museum can render in a community. The efdcient and hearty 
cooperation of the Art Institute with the public schools in our city il- 
lustrates what the child who visited the Metropolitan Museum in New York 
said that ^^Art Museums ain’t only to brag on.” Our children feel the 
Institute is theirs and have formed the habit of going to it so often that 
they feel quite at home. In exchange for an appropriation granted by the 
School Board, the Art Institute gives free admission at all times to pupils 
and teachers. A room called‘«the children’s room is arranged for special 
exhibits connected with the school work, for lectures of special interest to 
school children and teachers; and as a room to which classes may go at 
any time to work from museum material; pictures, rugs, carvings, tapes- 
tries, or whatever is desired being placed so that the material can bo easily 
seen and studied. One hundred and eigjity lectures by the Museum Direc- 
tor and others have been given this year in the Museum and in the various 
school buildings. Traveling exhibits have been sent out to the schools. 
Illustrated bulletins announcing exhibits, lectures, etc., are sent to the 
schools each month. In addition, ten free scholarship classes for children 
meet each Saturday for work in the Art School. A regular high school 
life class meets at the Museum three times a week, and four teachers’ 
classes have been conducted throughout the school year. A total of about 
15,000 children and teachers have visited the Museum for exhibitions, 
lectures, etc., this year. 

We have found) this aid from the Museum most helpful in our school 
work, and feel more sure than ever that art rightly used can be and is of 
service in the general plan of education of a citizen of the world. 
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DISOIJSSIODSr 

Miss Gilman: Is there any definite time limit in developing plans 
described by Miss Fitch? 

Miss Fitch: The eighth grade classes begin with the book making 
problem at the opening of the fall term. The cover is to be finished by 
November first, but the contents may be completed any time during the 
year. 

Miss Teigen; Referring to the construction work done without dic- 
tation — ^How early is this introduced? 

Miss Fitch: The plan is a new one tried for the first time this year 
in 3A classes. The usual dictated directions are given in lower grades. 

Miss Frances Mason : How are the visits to the Art Museum managed 
as to time and carfare? 

Miss Fitch: Teachers arc allowed to take classes during school hours 
whenever it seems best. They may take a half day at a time. A teacher 
sometimes takes a class several times in quick succession in the develop- 
ment of a subject. Some teachers go only once a year. The street ears 
are used and ihe children pay their own fare whenever possible. 

There are 160 free scholarships offered to school children in the 
Museum Art classes, and half price rates are offered to teachers for the 
Satiu-day morning classes. A class is formed in any subject desired by 
ten tea<^ers. 
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THE EXHIBITS, FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE 
CHILD’S ENVIRONMENT 

By R. W. Himblick 

State Noemal School, Eivbr Falls, Wisconsin 

The training of the children has become a great educational drama. 
The whole country is the stage; the school authorities and the teachers 
are the actors; and the children are the stage hands. The privilege to 
participate in this great play has become exceedingly popular. Even poli- 
ticians, editors, business men vie with each other and with the teaching 
profession for some part, usually that of the star performer. Great rail- 
road kings are quoted far and wide when they appear upon this stage and 
proclaim that all former actors have been mad; have not seen the real 
truth; have failed to deliver the Holy Grail. 

The strife is intense. Men and women are vieing with each other for 
recognition. No amount of effort is spared to get the ear, attract the eye, 
to be written up in the local papers, to be featured in the popular maga- 
zines, or to be recorded permanently in a book. It is the unusual that is 
sought. We want to do something that is a little different from what our 
neighbor is doing. What is to be done may not apply to but a few people, 
yet it is given to the world as if it were of universal application. In fact, 
it may be purely a temporary matter whose influence is for but a day and 
the ultimate benefits may be in doubt, but as Americans, we are perfectly 
satisfied if the world applauds our efforts. The world applauds not he 
who administers to the simple, every day needs of humanity, but he who 
does something novel, no matter how fleeting the thing may be. We ad- 
mire that which conforms to the laws of nature and the principles of 
heredity, but we laugh at the freak, the monstrosity, or, as the scientist 
says, the sport.” 

These same principles hold true to a large measure in the art and 
manual training work in our schools. I am not satisfied in doing in my 
school the simple homely thing that becomes meat and drink for my chil- 
dren. I must get a share of the applause, so I se^ hither and thither in 
an effort to fimd something that attracts the attention of the world, regard- 
less of its effect upon my children. We are constantly disregarding one 
of the most fundamental principles in education when we seek that which 
is new and strange and fail to cause the' child to fhll in love with the 
Heaven that lies all about him. No greater opportunity can come to the 
child to know the world in which he lives and master the art of expression 
better than through art and manual training. 
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Coping Saw Work on Sand Table 
Milwaukee Normal School 



300 POUND HAND POWER BOOM DERRICK 
High School Class Project 
Appleton, Wisconsin 
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Homer sang a song whose theme was the life of his people. A simple 
touch to a single strain caused the hearts of his fellow countrymen to 
vibrate in unison. Homer was able to see that which was universal in its 
character and clothed it with that which came within the realm of his own 
experience. In so doing he became a master, and his name and fame 
are immortal. 

Michelangelo could carve his David from a discarded stone because 
his soul was filled with the same spirit that was thrilling the hearts of his 
fellow countrymen. It was not something that was imported from foreign 
lands to be grafted upon their experiences, but a vivid picture of their 
own experiences. 

There was struggling within the souls of the common people this same 
emotion. They simply longed for a master hand to carve in cold marble 
their own feeling. 

Burns became the idol of his country because he was able to interpret 
the environment in which he lived in terms that could be understood by the 
high and the low. He sang the songs of simple love. He elevated the 
poor peasant and made him feel the poetry of his environment. 

Hovenden stirred the whole country by placing on canvas a universal 
characteristic of all peoples. From the lowest uncivilized tribe to the most 
highly organized modern society there is some recognition of the boy as 
he enters his lifers work and breaks away from his home ties. The home 
is a modest one; the family of the common type; yet all hearts from the 
one who lives in the hovel to he who resides in a mansion, beat faster as 
each looks upon the scene. It is another case of a great theme expressed 
through a universal language, 

James 'Whitcomb Riley is probably the greatest living poet, and in my 
judgment, will be one of the greatest poets of all ages, because he is 
able to express the universal attribute of his own experience in lines that 
touch a sympathetic chord in our own lives. He lives with us and sees as 
we see, but has the touch of an artist and paints in his verses the heart 
throbs of teeming millions. 

The great poet, artist or sculptor is one who has become acquainted 
and ultimately falls in love with the traditions of his people, the birds 
that sing at his bidding, the mouse that lives at his feet, the river that 
flows by the grave of his sweetheart, the shady pool in which the boys 
took a weekly bath, or the simple, modest home that sheltered him in his 
boyhood days. 

Education has been a partial failure because we have failed to recog- 
nize that the real substance of training lies all about us. We include in 
our curriculums an abundance of foreign materials of every description. 
The fetish of universal education has been so prominent that we have lost 
sight of the most potent factor in real education, the child's home. 
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The great modem press brings to our attention so quickly and easily 
the achievements of the entire world. While at breakfast we read about 
what a great women is doing in Italy for the training of her people. Be- 
fore night people are on board our express trains and ocean liners rush- 
ing away to get first hand infoimation and detailed instructions of just 
how to transplant this newly discovered panacea to the fertile brains of 
American youth. 

This same great press features one of the actors of some far away 
community. It relates the marvelous things that are being done for the 
training of children. We close our own schools, urge the school board to 
pay our traveling expensest in order that we, too, may share in this newly 
discovered solution to a perplexing problem. 

What we need today, as we have never needed it before, is an awaken- 
ing in the study of the simple environment in which you live and in which 
I live. A thorough knowledge of this field will enable me to know the 
country that lies just beyond. I need to know that there are some great 
fundamental truths, but I must also know that to one community this 
truth is revealed through the simple country life; in another through the 
achievements of its great men; and still another through the worship of a 
G-od in song and upon canvas. The end is always the same, eternal in its 
character, but the means of expression is as varied as the universe itself. 

As has already been said, there is no finer opportunity for the child 
to learn to know his environment and how to express the impressions which 
he receives, than through the subjects of art and manual training. 

We have been led astray by confusing the truth with the form in 
which that truth is expressed. I am privileged to search the universe for 
truth, but I must look aroimd about me for the means of expressing that 
truth. 

What an Exhibit Should Keveal. 

1. Work which comes within the range of the child's experience. 

2. A type of work that is in harmony with the development of the 
child and not the standard of an adult. 

3. Work which reveals a proper standard in the process of growth 
rather than a real finished product, 

4. The projects should not only come within range of the experience 
of the child, but should reflect the environment from which he comes. 

I am privileged in this paper to discuss the latter only, but shall say 
something concerning each of the others in order to emphasize the last one. 

Life is too short for the school to attempt to build up for the chihl 
an artificial experience. Such a course puts him into an awkward situation 
at once. When he enters the school each morning he must leave his old 
personality at the door and put on the new one. The same thing is true 
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when ho leaves for his home in the evening. We demand none of his ex- 
periences that have been accumulating for years; the heme counts his new- 
life as well nigh useless. The child has a large vocabulary. Why not 
begin in our work in school by improving that? He has made in his crude 
way many things to supply his needs. Why not begin to give him better 
use of this knowledge and ability? In other words, why not begin with 
the intelligence which the child has and not with his ignorance? 

Many of the exhibits are too good. Th^ do not represent the real 
work and worth of the students. We are tempted many times to touch 
up the student ^s work here and there in such a way that the finished 
product belongs to neither the teacher nor the child. In fact, too much 
stress is laid upon the finished product and not enough upon the real prob- 
lem represented by the external object. The motive from within which 
caused or should have caused the student to express herself by means of 
a shirt waist pattern is the living thing. We urge students to use good 
English and choice words, but the thought back of the words is maeb. more 
important. The work of the artist differs from that of the artisan in the 
few subtle touches that the former is able to give. It is this slight dif- 
ference that adds life to the work. The business of the art teacher and 
the manual teacher is not to add those touches, but be able to recognize 
*whether or not this universal element is in the process of realization. All 
of these problems miist ultimately be justified upon the basis of the thought 
which they provoke, the emotion which they arouse, or the act which they 
cause. In other words, we must not seek so much for external perfection 
as internal emotion. 

The impressions which a child gets are worked over by his childish 
nature and expressed in his childish way. He ought not and truthfully can- 
not express himself in any other way. Many times teachers and others are 
not satisfied with this. We want him to put the expression in adult form. 
In his academic work he will not do as we bid. What he says is lost, it 
is not tangible for any length of time. But this is not so with the knife 
box or the wall paper design. These things may be seen many times and 
thereby cause one to become conscious of their imperfections. We fail 
many times to realize that these imperfections are from the standpoint of 
the adult only. We are forcing upon the child not only the problem, but 
the adult standards as well. This whole matter in its relation to the en- 
vironment of the child depends upon the thing which he does and the way 
in which he does it. We must not deceive ourselves by feeling that when 
a child does a thing cheerfully that it is because he really enjoys it or 
there is any motive from within for doing it. He complies because he in- 
stinctively wishes to please the teacher and others. 

The big problem in art as well as in all types of industrial work, is 
how to select problems that will grow out of the environment in which the 
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child lives. The art work in the public school which does not influence the 
child in the home, in his personal appearance, and in his relations with the 
life of the community, is of little value. If it does not influence hi-m it 
is largely because it is of such a nature that he sees no connection between 
it and the environment with which he comes in contact. There is not much 
gained when we spend hours in making color charts and talking about the 
harmony of colors and at the same lime have all of these rules violated in 
the combination of colors worn by the girls in the class. 

We must give less attention to the art that finds its way into the waste 
basket and more to that which reveals itself in the life of the child. In 
BO doing we would not dose the door for the individual who is ultimately 
destined to become the artist. He woixld only fill his soul to overflowing 
with the beauties which lie about him everywhere. We would create in him 
a feeling that he has every reason to rejoice because his lot has been east 
in such pleasant places. He wiU not have a tendency to look with longing 
eyes across the sea and curse the fate that placed him where his ambitions 
cannot be realized. Our whole educational system has a tendency to cause 
the child to look beyond his own environment for an oppoiiunity to realize 
his ideals. Let us turn our attention in another direction, and give the 
child an opportunity to know and thereby love hi«^ environment. Let us 
have our art not for art^s sake, not for everybody’s sake, but for the 
individual’s sake. In so doing we elevate the child and in raising his 
standard of living we better the social whole in which he moves. 

The Exhibit. 

A hasty glance at the entire exhibit reveals a striking similarity. T 
believe that in many cases if the names of the cities were changed it would 
be difficult for the instructors themselves to recognize their own models. 
I believe that this similarity of exhibits is increasing from year to year. 
Any new feature that appears at this time, will in all probability become 
pretty well scattered over the country by the time of the next meeting. 

This sameness in the type of work done in our schools cannot help but 
impress us with the fact that what is done has not come as a result of the 
environment in which the child lives. I find the same wall paper designs, 
tulips, spray of leaves with berries, the old violin, the worn out shoe, the 
tall vase and the low one, the path with a house near it, the bag in all 
conceivable designs, the apron, etc., in the entire list. 

If these designs are worth while I would like to see them applied in 
some way or other in every home. T have little patience with a model. 
It may be all right to have a model kitchen, dining room, bed room, etc., 
in our school buildings, but it would be far better for the kitchen in 
which the girls work at school and at home, the dining room in which they 
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eat day after day and the rooms in which they sleep at night be these 
models. Any other room is likely to become a means of deceiving the 
public and others who may chance to visit our work. It is not what I can 
show visitors that counts, but that which has modified the life of the 
child as he works under natural conditions. 

Has your manual training given the boy both the ability and the desire to 
do something in the home that “will add to the comfort of the family, or 
has it left him stranded and disgusted? 

The exhibits fail to refiect the environment of the child because our 
work is given with the idea that we are to make specialists of every stu- 
dent in school. I know schools that treat the work as if the entire lot 
were to become teachers. We need not be greatly concerned about the 
one who is destined to become a specialist. All of the machinery of the 
school cannot prevent such a one from reaching his goal. The Marx’s, 
Wagner’s, Bum’s, Gladstone’s, Washington’s, Lincoln’s, that have not 
been known to the world are indeed, few. 

Another thing which prevents our work from accomplishing the best 
results, and this means the same as making it practical or serviceable to 
the child, is the lack of unity in all of the educational forces. It would 
require a careful research among all of the exhibits to discover any clue 
as to what constitutes the rest of educational work done by the children. 
The art, manual training, domestic art and domestic economy estranged 
and divorced in the majority of cases from the other work. I have found 
a few cases where the teacher or superintendent has stated on paper the 
relation which is supposed to exist, but I have searched in vain for a 
school where this connection is natural and not forced. Nowhere in the 
entire exhibit is this connection revealed. 

I am convinced that if we would put forth the same effort to get our 
work to touch the life of the child that we do to imitate what has been 
done, better results would come. Every conamon article made by hand or 
machinery is susceptible to some touch that constitutes the difference be- 
tween what is ugly and artistic. Art and industrial work should produce 
better proportioned diicken coops, straighter rows of com, better colors on 
our buildings, better arrangement of dishes upon our tables, a golden 
mean between the present dress of women and the Elizabethan age, adapta- 
tion between what we are and what we wear, cleaner streets and alleys, 
purer language, better manners, and finally, better citizens. 

I believe in the final analysis that all of these things wiU be ac- 
complished; that this great country of ours will give us more money for 
education, that there will be no occasion for railroad kings or others to 
say that our education is worthless, when we discover that the ‘‘Holy 
Grail” is not to be found in foreign lands or distant cities, but is lying 
at our feet to be picked up and used. 
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DISCUSSION 

Miss Cushmaii: Hr. Himelick says the work shown in our exhibits is 
“too good*^ — ^that we work for results rather than the development of 
the child. Possibly outside pressure is forcing teachers to produce results. 
Self preservation demands a good showing lhat the department may not 
suffer. The public needs instruction on this point. 

Eef erring to Mr. Himelick ’s plea for use of the local environment as 
illustrative material rather than a forced, artificial environment, Miss 
Cushman explained that Indian life represents a primitive experience and 
the child understands simple relations better than complex. Thru the 
play activity, he grasps real facts. 

Mr. Himelick: There is just as interesting material near the homes 
and schools of Indianapolis as could be found in any Indian situation and 
the boy likes better his own experiences. 

Miss Silke: The keynote of the whole situation is the teacher’s un- 
derstanding of what is meant by these experiences. The average boy 
wants to fight and the warlike Indian appeals to him frst. He must be 
trained to orderly thinking and taught fundamental principles of living. 

Mr. Himelick : We, as teachers, think it necessary to drag in artificial 
surroundings. It is easier to teach Hiawatha than to discover and use the 
facts of local life. It is a question whether Indian life is more simple 
than the boy’s life of today. If a supervisor is planning drawing lessons 
in a sdiool system where primitive life is the basis of work, she would 
do better to work independently. We must know the environment of the 
diildren. We may teach at them, but caimot teach them if we do not 
know how they live. 

Miss Eosenthal: The child loves fairy stories. The realm of imagi- 
nation is very real to aU children and our art work may well be based 
upon this fact. In a class in the slums of New York the boys wanted 
stories about Kings and Queens, anything rather than the things they al- 
leady had. 

Mr. Himelick: In discussing a topic from only one point of view, ex- 
ceptions could very easily be taken to many statements. The speaker felt, 
however, that the opportunities of home environment were not suflSlciently 
emphasized. It is not always wise to insist that any boy may be Presi- 
dent or Governor. Other positions, more possible, are just as desirable. 

At the close of the meeting. Miss Lucy Silke of Chicago was elected 
Chairman of the Art Bound table for 1915. 
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MANUAL TRAINING ROUND TABLE 

Opening Remarks 
By Fred Buxton, Chairman 
Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin 

Manual Training has a value in vocational training as seen by most 
of us here in the middle west. This position does not seem to be so gen- 
erally taken in the eastern states as far as certain advocates are concerned, 
although we notice even in Massachusetts a very definite reaction in favor 
of combining vocational training with a general education. It is going to 
be a difficult task to persuade the public to give up entirely its regular 
public school instruction in order to furnish a narrow but practical train- 
ing for a certain job or group of kinds of jobs. 

Trade schools will be needed more and more, but there is to be a 
larger place for the manual training instruction, which will take the boy 
while he is in a regular school and give him the elements of practical 
training for industrial occupations. The manual training is to be given a 
more important place in the preparation for trades, but it is to remain 
manual training and is to accompany regular educational courses. 

The object of this round table is to bring together the two-fold aspect 
of general culture and vocational training with which manual training is 
associated. Mr. Henderson will discuss vocational values and Mr. Bennett 
will remind us of our earlier traditions, which should still be a guide for us. 
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HOW MAY MANUAL TRAINING CONTRIBUTE 
MORE TO VOCATIONAL PREPARATION? 

Wilson H. Henderson 

Extension Division, TJNma»siTy op Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

For the purposes of this discussion, let us define manual training as 
that part of the school curriculum which is given under the general terms, 
Manual or Industrial Arts. I do not concede that this work, especially in 
the territory represented by this Association, does not contribute to voca- 
tional preparation, despite the statements of eminent authority. On the 
contrary, I am quite positive that it does, and has, and will contribute to 
industrial efficiency in no small degree. One reason for its not contributing 
more in the past is that it has not had the opportunity. The courses in 
manual training which contribute most to vocational preparation are given 
in the high schools and, in rare exceptions, in the 7th and 8th 
grades. The industrial surveys, from which the statements regarding 
manual training have been deduced, have always been made in the low 
grade industries and among the 14-to-10 year old children. These same 
surveys have demonstrated that these children have left school without 
completing the 7th grade. The children have therefore not received 
any manual training. Yet it is said that manual training has not con- 
tributed to their efficiency. Of course it hasn’t 1 Neither has the trade 
school, not the technical school, because the child has never been near them. 

The following statement was made by James W. VanOleave, while 
President of the National Association of Manufacturers: '‘This is the 
experience of other manufacturers with whom I have conversed on this 
point: As compared with the average mechanic who has served an ap- 
prenticeship in the regular way, the average hoy who gets rudimentary 
instruction in the manual training school, supplemented by a short period 
of shop work, has greater initiative, alertness and versatility. He is 
quicker in grasping new ideasu He has greater skill in meeting new con- 
ditions, and greater power in shaping them to his purposes. He rises 
faster and farther, and wins higher positions and commands a larger 
salary. ’ ’ 

The United Typothetae of America, an association of employing 
printers, at its annual convention in September, 1912, appointed a Oom- 
mittee on Apprentices to make a careful study of the problem. After a 
thorough investigation, during which 6000 firms were consulted and re- 
ports canvassed from 420 towns and cities, the Committee submitted a 
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report in October, 1913. The following is quoted from the report: '‘The 
boys who yearly present themselves to employers, seeking situations are 
generally sadly deficient in those things that are the primal functions of 
the public school — ^namely, the ability to think, to observe, to reason, and 
to give intelligent expression to the thought. What the employers of this 
country demand of the public schools, before trade training is attempted 
as a public function, is a revision of present teaching methods that will 
hold the interest of the young boys and girls, and result in gi’aduates who 
can think straight, think in numbers, think in drawing, think in color and 
form and proportion, together with a scientific manual or vocational train- 
ing that will enable the hand to give intelligent expression to the thought. ’ ’ 
This quotation is especially significant, as printing is a skilled occupation. 

Now if the manual training given in any section of this country has 
not interested the boys and girls and taught them to think straight, to 
think in numbers, in drawing, in color and form and proportion, and 
enabled the hand to give intelligent expression to the thought, it is a very 
poor type of manual training. 

You may have noted that there is nothing in this quotation regarding 
the "controlling purpose" of the teaching, but that these business men 
want a type of school or instruction which will result in something. I 
cannot altogether agree with those who define types of education accord- 
ing to their controlling purposes. In the first place, I do not like that 
phrase, "controlling purpose," applied to education. Controlling signi- 
fies restraining or holding in check. Education needs a stimulating, inspir- 
ing or impelling purpose. 

If the purpose of any training determines its type, then give the shop 
work for the purpose of fitting the boys for profitable employment, and 
Presto! it becomes vocational education. If the purpose of the pupil is 
the determining factor, our work always has been to some extent vocational 
since many of our pupils have done the work for the purpose of fitting 
themselves for some recognized vocation. But we cannot judge of institu- 
tions solely by their intentions and purposes. The purpose of the voyage 
of Columbus was to find a short route to India and the East Indies. 
Judged by the purpose, the voyage was a miserable failure. 

To achieve a desired result, three elements are necessary: First, a 
dominating purpose; second, proper materials; third, intelligent methods. 
No one of these is suf&cient in itself. The methods and materials used 
have a greater influence on the results than the purpose. Desired results 
constitute a purpose, but the presence of a purpose does not guarantee 
the desired results. 

I prefer to define vocational education as any form of education 
through which the student acquires a marketable skill, knowledge or 
technique. Nevertheless, the value of a purpose should not be under- 
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estimated. A clearly defined and definitely stated result to be attained is 
of first importance. One of the criticisms which has been made of manual 
training is, that it has had no clearly defined aims. If we have stated a 
purpose, it has always been in very general terms, such as development of 
appreciation, the co-ordination of hand and brain activities, developing the 
motor areas of the brain, honesty, or something of that character. To 
make our manual training contribute more to vocational preparation, we 
must have a clearly defined vocational purpose, and must use intelligent 
methods and the proper materials to accomplish that purpose. 

At that place in the school course where we begin to offer differ- 
entiated courses in order to provide for individual abilities and aims, 
whether that place be the 7th or 8th grade, or the entrance to the high 
school, we may liken the school to a union passenger station from which 
trains depart to ail points. To every person who comes to our union sta- 
tion, we may well propound the familiar question, ''Are you just traveling, 
or are you going somewhere?^' The persons who are just traveling with 
no destination in mind, should be sent along the line of general education, 
if there is such a thing. Those who are going somewhere and know where 
they want to go, should be sent along the route by which to reach that 
destination. It might be well to make some inquiries concerning our pas- 
sengers. Can they stay on the train long enough to arrive at their desti- 
nation? Can they take the parlor car on the roundabout scenic route, or 
must they take the day coach on the most direct line? 

We have been taking it for granted that all of our passengers want 
to arrive at the same destination and have four years to devote to the 
journey. Even in our manual training courses, we have not ascertained 
the destination of our passengers, but have sent them all over the four 
years' route of woodwork, cabinet making, forging, pattern making, and 
machine shop work. The boy who has wanted instruction in machine shop 
work and has had only two years to spend in high school, has been no 
nearer to his destination when he stopped than when he began. 

Since we know that a majority of our students cannot remain in high 
school more than one or two years, we should outline and offer one, two, 
and three year courses, giving a liberal allowance of time to the Indus- 
trial Arts. 

Manual training may contribute a great deal more to vocational prepa- 
ration without a great many changes in equipment, teachers or buildings. 
In the average city with good shop equipment in the high school, this may 
be done with very little additional expense. Scattered along through the 
6th, 7th, and 8th grades are a number of over age boys, fourteen, fifteen, 
or sixteen years old, who will probably leave school at the first offer of a 
job. These boys would gladly devote a half of each day to work in one of 
the high school shops. It is not necessary to organize separate classes for 
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these boys. The instructor may put them to work, and allow them to 
work while he has his usual classes. 

In many cities, the city or county engineer would be willing to place 
his blue print machine in the high school if the school would do his blue- 
printing. He would probably be glad to have the high school boys make 
some of his tracings. This will furnish the mechanical drawing instructor 
an excellent opportunity to do some vocational training. The engineer 
would be glad to place his testing apparatus in the manual training de- 
partment with the understanding that the school do his testing. This is 
an excellent method of teaching the strength of materials, especially of 
concrete. This co-operating with the engineering department will give the 
school the opportunity to do some practical work and secure the use of 
additional equipment, besides demonstrating the value of this work to 
the community. 

To give the boys a marketable degree of skill the first essential is 
that more time be devoted to the shop work. This is so apparent that it 
requires no further elaboration. To make the skill which is acquired, a 
marketable skill, the work must conform to the best commercial practice. 
The teacher must be familiar with the type of skill which is in demand. 

This does not mean that the instructor must be a journeyman me- 
chanic. A person need not be an expert accountant to be able to teach 
arithmetic. A journeyman is a mechanic who has, through continued prac- 
tice, acquired an expertness which has become more or less automatic. He 
performs the operations common to his trade with no hesitation, and often 
with little or no thought. A teacher, while he should be familiar with tho 
operations of the trade, need not have acquired that automatic expertness 
which is the s»hief qualification of the journeyman mechanic. The chief 
qualification of a teacher is his ability to teach, and he cannot teach others 
how to do a thing, unless he himself knows how. 

The report of the United Typothetae Committee, which has been men- 
tioned, has this to say in regard to instruction by foremen and journey- 
men : ‘ * The most that can be hoped for under this kind of apprenticeship 

instruction would be eventually to have new workmen that would know as 
much as the old, whereas our investigation has developed a universally 
urgent need for better informed, more efficient workmen. '' 

I cannot altogether agree with those who would adopt all of the prac- 
tices of the industrial shop in the school. A number of the practices of 
the industries are neither accurate nor scientific. For example, test the 
corners of any room and see how many are square. Note the frequency 
with which the pavements in oui streets have to be repaired or re-laid. 
Note the names of some of the tools and appliances in a machine tfiiop. 
Some of them are given titles which are not used in polite society. We 
are all familiar with the devil and hell box of the print shop. I believe 
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that the school should teach the boys to call tools and appliances by their 
torrect names, and if the mechanic's name for the appliance is vulgar oi 
indecent, the schools should agree upon a name for that appliance and 
teach the boys to use that name. 

This is another way of sa3dng that I believe that the school is power- 
ful enough to overthrow some of the practices of the shop, and that it 
should do so when the shop practice is inaccurate or inferior. The school 
should not teach unscientific methods just because they are used in the 
commercial shop. 

Before considering any particular department of shop work, I wish to 
make some suggestions which apply to all departments. For the sake of 
the exhibit which is to be made at the end of the term, teachers do too 
much of the work which should be done by the pupils. (The manual train- 
ing teachers are not the only simiers in this regard.) Teachers sharpen 
the saws, plane irons, scrapers, auger bits, and drills; temper the cold 
chisels and sharj)en and set the tool in the lathe, planer, boring bar, or 
shaper; mix the stains and filler and sometimes apply them as well as the 
shellac and varnish, to the furniture and cabinets. If the work is too 
difficult for the pupil to perform properly, let us frankly admit it and 
select projects within his capacity. 

Not only must we have more time for the shop work, but we must 
economize the time which we have. Our lessons and work should be so 
planned that no time is wasted. Teachers often talk too much to their 
classes. When the class comes into the room, the pupils are told to take 
seats and the teacher talks for fifteen or twenty minutes whether he has 
anything to Fay or ^lot. Directions are given too many times. If the boy 
is to make any progress in a commercial shop, he must acquire the habit 
of doing the work with one telling. We should teach him to listen care- 
fully to instructions and to follow them to the letter. 

Our shops should be arranged systematically and kept in order. A 
good shop enforces the rule, a place for everything and everything in its 
place. The old mechanic's chief objection to having a boy in the shop is 
that the boy never puts a tool back in its place. In a first-class shop, all 
of the wrenches are not thrown into a box or drawer. They are laid out 
in oiTder on a board or in a ease. It is worth while to go into the engine 
room of a large steamer. Every wrench, oil can, and tool is in its proper 
place. One engineer told me that he could go into the room in the dark 
and place his hand on any tool there. 

The stock rooms should also be kept in order. Imagine a commercial 
chop with pine, chestnut, oak, poplar and walnut all in the same pile, all 
thicknesses and widths; or with wrought iron, tool steel, and machine steel 
of various sizes in one rack. The need for teaching the value of time and 
material is too evident to need any emphasis. 
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If our purpose is to prepare our students for profitable employment, 
we must teach a number of things besides woodwork. There should be 
courses in printing and bookbinding, pattermnaking, foundry work, forg- 
ing, machineshop practice, sheet metal work, concrete construction, paint- 
ing, electrical work, plumbing, bricklaying, and various other lines of 
work. In it all we must have a clearly defined purpose, which will deter- 
mine the methods and materials which we use. 

To make our woodwork contribute more to vocational preparation, we 
shall have to make a number of changes. I have been watching wood- 
workers at their work, and I cannot remember seeing one use a 10" back 
saw, a bench hook, a shooting board, or place a try square up by the 
side of his saw to guide it, or clamp a board across another and saw along 
by the side of it, using the first one as a guide. I have never seen a pair 
of winding sticks in a mechanic's tool box. 

If we are attempting to teach cabinet making, we should have some 
cabinet making machinery. This is the age of the machine, and every boy 
should learn to operate machines if he is to work in the industries. We 
should have at least a saw table, a mortiser, a jointer, and a band saw. 
The boys should learn the stock moldings and their uses, and the names 
and uses of cabinet hardware, and the sizes of nails and screws. The auto- 
matic screw driver saves so much time and labor that it should be more 
commonly used in our school shops. 

To get the necessary practice, the cabinet shop might make the book 
cases for the school. The school authorities might purchase the school 
furniture unassembled, allowing the cabinet making class to assemble and 
finish it. To get practice in finishing, the class might re-finish the seats 
and desks in one or two school rooms. The school might buy its desks and 
chairs ‘ ‘ in the white, to be finished by the boys. 

If we are teaching woodwovk as applied to house construction, we 
should use the full sized tools and materials. It is possible to construct 
full sized details of houses, windows and door frames, full sized sections of 
roofs, floors, staircases, and porches. If the shop is crowded, a six-foot 
balcony may be constructed around it, if the ceiling is high enough, and 
these house details built on the balcony. In the average manual training 
shop, the steel square is used for the same purpose as the try-square, only 
on larger work. The chief value of the steel square is the figures on it. 
A combination of steel square and two-foot rule can solve many problems 
and save considerable work. 

It is usually an easy matter to sell chicken houses, garages, play 
houses, or dog houses, for at least as much as the cost of the materials. 
During the past two years, the carpenters' apprentices at the Lane Tech- 
nical High School of Chicago have made and sold two garages, which were 
made in sections in order that they might be moved from the shop. 
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The boys should become familiar with stock sizes of materials and 
how to order them. They should use the common signs and abbreviations, 
such as 2x4-16, S.4 S., S.2 S., etc. 

In Ihe forge shop, the boys should not only be taiaght the manipula- 
tion of wrought iron and soft steel, but of tool, self hardening, and high 
speed steels. They should learn how' to build a fire in a common forge, to 
use fluxes, and to temper steel in a variety of ways. The equipment should 
include an oil furnace, a power punch and shear, a power hammer, a pneu- 
matic hammer, and some appliances for handling heavy materials, such as 
a crane, an air hoist, a block and tackle or a differential hoist. 

The foundry should also have the modern appliances used in a foun- 
dry. Besides the cupola and core oven, there should be a molding madiine, 
a brass furnace, and a rattler. The boys should not only learn to make a 
mold and pour the molten metal, but to line and charge the cupola. They 
should grind and polish the castings, and finish them the same as if they 
were in a commercial foundry. All small castings used about the school 
should be made if possible. The castings used on the ends of window 
sticks’’ make a very good foundry problem. 

Most of the electric work which has been done in the schools, has been 
on the order of laboratory physics. Different types of batteries, electric 
bells and shocking coils have been the most popular problems. But to 
make the electric work vocational we must give some marketable skill. 
Bells may be purchased for ten cents and liquid batteries are obsolete. 
The boys should learn something about house wiring, telephone work, plat- 
ing, reading meters, and the care of dynamos and motors. 

In house wiring, we should teach underwriters’ rules, the making of 
joints in wire, knob and tube work, and the use of loom and conduit. A 
false wall consisting of two-by-fours and sheathing may be built against 
the walls of the wood shop. This wall may be used for wiring bells, an- 
nunciators, and telephones. Wires may be fished through it, lights may be 
wired and switches installed, and the entire problem of house wiring 
worked out on this wall. 

The Ohicago Telephone Company, which is a part of the Bell system, 
has given us ten phones for school use. While the phones are not of the 
newest type, they fulfill our requirements. Furthermore, the Chicago Tele- 
phone Company stands ready to employ our boys as soon as they graduate. 

Even in the elementary grades, the boys may be taught to read a 
meter, and the meaning of the symbols used, such as H.P., K,W.H., Amp., 
V., etc. They will use these units more than they will ever use cords, and 
cd. ft. It is strange that some modem arithmetic writer does not include 
these units in his chapter on mensuration. Children may be taught to 
compute the cost of operating electric machines and appliances when the 
voltage, amperage, or the horse power, and the cost per K.W.H. is given. 
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Electroplating is a simple process. Stereopticon and moving picture oper- 
ators are usually in demand. 

In the machine shop the boys should learn how to clean and oil a 
machine and to keep it in order, as well as to operate it. No boy should 
be allowed to graduate from the machine shop until he knows how to lace 
a belt and to follow a route sheet. All metal should be cut with high 
speed tools. Jigs and templates should be made and used on work requir- 
ing a number of duplicate parts to be made. The use of the turret lathe 
is so common in commercial shops that the school machine shop should 
have one and teach its use. 

In one school which does not have a foundry, rough eastings for fifty 
vises were purchased and these were machined and assembled in the ma- 
chine shop. Vacuum cleaners are becoming a popular school project. 

The print shop and book bindery offer excellent opportunities for 
vocational preparation. As these were so thoroughly discussed yesterday, 
we will not dwell on them. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that it is very easy to tell others what 
they should do. 1 do not want to leave the impression that we are doing 
all of these things in the schools in which I work. One of the pleasures of 
reading a paper of this character away from home is, as Mr. Dooley says 
of his booze, ‘^That it allows a feller to have a good opinion of himself, 
ondishturbed by the facts. ' ' 
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HOW MAY MANUAL TRAINING RETAIN ITS 
EARLIER EDUCATIONAL VALUES? 


By Charles A. Bennett 

Bradley Polytechnical Institute, Peoria, Illinois 

TMs question may be said to imply that with the existing pressure 
upon manual training to seive other than its original purposes it is in 
danger of losing ''earlier educational values'' that are real values and 
should, therefore, be retained. The question does not define the character 
of this pressure, so it will be assumed that this pressure comes from three 
sources : — 

1. Prom those who wish to see manual training become more dis- 
tinctly vocational in character. 

2. Prom those who would maRe manual training chiefly a vehicle for 
teaching applied art. 

3. Prom those who seem to believe that a shop organized as a pro- 
ducing factory will give better educational results than a shop organized 
as a school. 

Taking it for granted, then, that this pressure upon manual training 
for change is fairly represented by these three propositions it now seems 
desirable Lo state rather definitely some of the charactoristics of manual 
training instruction which resulted in the earlier educational values which 
should be retained. They are: — 

a . Methodical Doing. — The early work in manual training, whether 
it received its impulse from Eussia or Sweden or Prance or from Ameri- 
can practice in the mechanic arts was characterized by methodical doing. 
It was assumed that there was a best way to accomplish a desired result 
and that way was taught. The material end was clearly seen by the 
teacher, and the steps to that end were taken by each pupil in the order 
designated. 

h. Analysis op Process. — ^The steps- taken in the teaching of a 
process were gained from an analysis of that same tool process as it ap- 
peared in practical work. They were therefore taken direct from industry. 

c. Pundamental Processes Selected. — ^In determining which tool 
processes to subject to this careful analysis the most fundamental were 
selected. 

d. The Best Technique. — ^As great care was taken in selecting the 
tool process, so great pains was taken to teach that process according to 
the best standard of technique. 

€, Study op Construction. — ^The same principles of selection and 
analysis as were applied to tool processes were also applied to the study 
of construction. 
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f. Working Drawings. — ^Whether the instruction was merely on tool 
processes or involved construction, all work was done from carefully pre- 
pared working drawings. 

These six characteristics are mentioned as being vital in the earlier 
work in manual training. The question before us, then, is: How can 
these be retained under the pressure upon manual training that is coming 
on account of (1) the vocational demand, (2) the applied art demand, 
(3) the claims of the factory method of instruction. 

T. The Vocational Demand. — The problem of vocational training is 
a large and many-sided one. In fact, it is so large that no one should 
expect to find its complete solution in the manual training shop, yet what- 
ever is taught in the manual training shop should be in direct line of 
preparation for more specific vocational training which may be given later 
either in a school or in a factory. In its best form manual training looks 
toward quite a large fraction of the occupations for which vocational train- 
ing is needed, because it ‘deals with the greatest constructive materials — 
wood and metal and clay and fibre, which furnish shelter and clothing and 
machinery and books. It is diflcult to tell where manual training should 
end and vocational training begin. It is probably far better to say that 
there is not such ending and beginning, for the two are knit together as 
one fabric. 

The general demand for vocational training is evident enough, but 
only in a few industries is it yet clear just exactly in what that training 
should consist. Before anyone can speak with certainty in reference to any 
industry he must have made an analysis of the industry. He must have 
found into what natural subdivisions the industry divides itself, what is 
most vital in those subdivisions, and then what elements may be taught. 
This is the kind of analysis that was attempted in this country at the be- 
ginning of manual training work more than thirty years ago. As a result 
of such analysis it was stated that what was needed in industry was ac- 
curacy, carefulness, neatness, perseverance, inventiveness and a longer list 
of other qualities. Then it was observed that all succossful men need these 
qualities; consequently whatever will train these qualities in individuals 
should become a part of general education. Kanual training had seemed 
to do this, hence manual training should become a part of general as well 
as technical education. 

We know that this analysis and this inference were in harmony with 
the psychology of that day. We know also that since that time psychology 
has turned a somersault, but it now stands just far enough in advance of 
its position at that time to make the analysis of that day seem out-of-date 
and inadequate. The time has apparently come when a new analytical 
study is needed, and this time we may believe that it will be more specific; 
jt will be of industries instead of industry. Just as we now deal more 
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definitely with individual children in their instruction so we will consider 
more definitely the essential elements in individual industries. Something 
approaching this kind of analytical work has already been begun in at 
least one industry. If such work should reveal what may be regarded as 
the essential elements in vocational training and if some of these elements 
are common to many industries, as may be expected, then these more or 
less common elements may be considered appropriate material for manual 
training or prevoeational or elementary industrial schools, provided, of 
course, that they relate to handwork instruction. Some of these common 
elements are quite sure to relate more closely to hygiene, to moral teach- 
ing, to civics, and to economics, than to manual training, but we know 
that some handwork processes are common to a large number of industries, 
and it is more than probable that these are not all and not adequately 
covered even in the best of our present manual training courses. So then, 
we may confidently look for new elements and important ones to come into 
what may still be called manual training, but until we see more clearly 
what these will be we cannot understand how they will need to crowd out 
the elements that were of greatest value in the earlier manual training 
work, such as methodical doing, analysis of process, selection of funda- 
mental processes, the best technique, study of construction, and the making 
and use of working drawings. On the contrary, if there should still remain 
(and we do not doubt it) a division of school work, general in character, 
preliminary to specific vocational training such as is now more or less 
definitely designated as manual training, then we may confidently expect 
that its elements will be determined through the same process of analysis 
and selection and pedagogic arrangement as were the elements of instruc- 
tion in the early days of manual training. We may confidently believe that 
the method of organizing the elements will be fundamentally the same as 
it has been in the past, but the elements may be different and the result 
different. But since the essential characteristics of the earlier work, which 
have been mentioned, depended upon the method of organizing rather than 
on any small element or group of elements selected, the introduction of 
new elements need not destroy any present educational elements that are 
fundamental. If, as now seems sure, the vocational demand upon manual 
training will bring with it more time for manual training work, then its 
educational value will be increased. There is no need to fear the loss of 
early educational values through the coming of the vocational demand. 

II. The Applied Art Demand. — ^At the present moment there seems 
to be more danger of losing some of the earlier educational values of man- 
ual training through the applied art demand than through the vocational 
demand. This is not due to any necessary elements in the situation, but 
entirely to factors which ought to be removed, such as over-enthusiasm for 
art expression which leads (a) to forgetfulness of construction and teeh- 
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nique and (b) to the selection of crafts that have little social value and 
involve almost no construction. It would seem that this proposition needs 
no discussion before this audience. To diagnose the ease is to suggest the 
cure — ^the pioper training for teachers. It would seem that the discus- 
sions of the past few years by artists, and teachers alike ought to have 
made it clear that the very end and aim of applied art in school work is 
doomed if the worker does not know the structural basis of his craft and 
possess at least a reasonable mastery of the tools of the process. Yet it 
is not uncommon to see a teacher with a one-sided preparation ^'fiddling 
away^' at tools or, on the other hand, enamored with the making of fussy 
knicknacks and covering them with cuiwes and colors he ought to let alone. 

The remedy for this is not in refusing to meet the applied art demand, 
but in giving adequate preparation to all the teachers who attempt to 
teach applied art. Until properly trained teachers can be obtained some 
restraining supervisory force may need to be exercised if the earlier values 
of manual training are to be preserved. But as we look toward the east 
we see signs of the dawning day when the applied art demand, as well as 
the vocational demand, shall add to and in no way detract from the original 
values of manual training in the schools. 

III. The Claims op the Factory Method op Instruction. — ^If the 
routine and method of the productive factory were likely to gain much 
headway in prevocational and manual training work then the factory 
method might be regarded as the most dangerous source of pressure upon 
manual training, so far as the earlier educational values are concerned. 
However, it seems to have been demonstrated that in the advanced stages 
of vocational training, after a good grounding in manual training work, 
experience in a producing factory is highly educative, provided a reason- 
able variety of work is done. This has been proven in manufacturing es- 
tablishments and in producing factories in schools. It seems also to have 
been demonstrated that in the earliest stages of shop instruction whether 
that instruction be with strict vocational end in view or merely with a pre- 
vocational or a manual training end as the goal, experience in a producing 
factory is not as educative as experience under proper instruction in a 
school shop. To prove this it would seem necessary only to cite cases 
where factories have provided apprentice schools with special rooms for the 
beginners to learn the elements of handwork through graded courses of les- 
sons designed to give apprentices the fundamentals in the best way. This 
way the factories have found to be the cheapest in the long run. Some 
figures gathered by Mark B. Hughes of Detroit for a report to the National 
Association of Corporation Schools are significant. To the question, “Do 
you believe manufacturers would be sufBiciently benefited to warrant the 
expense of establisMng apprenticeship or corporation schools? Thirty-eight 
of the large corporations in the country, including eleven of the largest 
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railroads and many great factories such as the General Electric Co., the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co., the Western Electric Co., 
Browne & Sharpe Manufacturing Co. and R. R. Donnelly & Sons' Co., an- 
swered '*Yes." There was not a single '‘No" vote and only one voted 
with a question mark. To the question, "Do you favor a special mechani- 
cal instructor or allowing the shop foreman to do all the instructing? 
Thirty answered in favor of the special instructor, five the shop foreman, 
and two both. Anyone who has visited such a school as the one at the 
Lakeside Press in Chicago must be ^pressed with the fact that both the 
boy and the factory are profiting by separating the apprentices from the 
journeyman during the early stages of their apprenticeship and giving 
them work which is for the most part unproductive, except educationally. 
Moreover, as far as I have been able to discover, all the older trade 
schools accept this general principle in the treatment of beginners. 

yet in spite of such proofs and the experiences of other teachers, which 
need not here be mentioned, we still read in the popular press that the 
way for a school to be practical is to have a boy learn cabinet-making 
"because the school needs desks," plumbing "because a new school needs 
pipes," boiler-firing "because the school dynamos have to bo kept run- 
ning," and printing "because somebody has sent in a job, and will pay 
for it when it is done. ' ' This is considered the new type of manual train- 
ing. The claim for it is that it is "real" and "serious," and by way of 
contrast the statement follows that the ordinary manual training "is not 
serious, not related to actual life." 

If this kind of a progi’am were to be carried out in the advanced or 
vocational work there would be no occasion for mentioning it in this con- 
nection, but as it takes the place of manual training in grammar and lower 
high school grades it is appropriate to point out possible defects: 

First, things made in a manual training shop do not have to be sold 
at so much per hundred or dozen or piece in order to be serious business 
for boys. In fact, some believe quite the contrary. It is far more serious 
business from the boy's standpoint when he is going to have and use the 
thing he is making than when he is spending all that energy in order that 
somebody else may enjoy the thing he makes. All our experience, our 
psychology and our common sense confirm this if we have in mind the 
boys of manual training age before they have begun to feel the pressure 
for earning money or have fixed their ideas quite definitely concerning a 
vocation. 

Second, this factory production method of teaching would tend to take 
manual training out of the realm of pedagogy and put it into that of the 
commercialized shop. It would ignore the good and see only the bad that 
has been developed in educational handwork during the past twenty years. 
If this were to be generally adopted it would in large measure deprive 
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manual training work of tke educational values stated at the beginning of 
this discussion. 

Conclusion. — ^In order to retain the earlier educational values of 
manual training we do not need to turn back any wheels of real progress. 
We may heartily welcome the vocational demand, and the applied art de- 
mand and, in their proper place, the suggestions that come from the 
methods of the producing factory. On the other hand, we should not be 
turned aside by each new thing that appears. It is to be expected that 
there will be some chafP to be blown from each year’s crop of grain. 


DISCUSSION 

Mr. Crawshaw: My discussion of the papers of Messrs. W. H. Hen- 
derson and 0. A. Bennett will be in the nature of a summary. In this I 
wish to emphasize two points, large ones I believe, not specifically dealt 
with by either speaker. They are, viz.: 

1. The character of a course of study to accommodate both the 
cultural and vocational motive. 

2. A method of dealing with the technical or informational ele- 
ment in manual arts work. 

Let us discuss the papers fiist and emphasize these two points in con- 
clusion. 

Both speakers are agreed upon one important point, viz.: That to 
make manual arts work what it may and should be either as manual train- 
ing or vocational training, but especially as vocational training, it must 
be given more time than is customary at present. With this we shall all 
heartily agree. We should, furthermore, with one accord, most urgently 
appeal to administrative school authorities for a substantial increase of 
time at the earliest possible date. 

We shall agree also, I am quite’ sure, with what Prof. Bennett says 
regarding the original purpose of manual training — ^that it was designed, 
and should now be designed, to emphasize the analysis of processes and a 
wise selection of these in an order to mean a natural educational sequence; 
that it was and is a study of and a practice in construction to result in 
the best possible individual technique, and that it must be a methodical 
doing, the natural outcome of an analytical and sequential study. 

We shaU still further agree with him that if it is found, as a result 
of a careful study of the industries, that some elements in each are com- 
mon to all, then tiiey should become the common ground work of early in- 
dustrial training whether we call it manual training or pre-vocational 
training. Furthermore, agreement will be certain upon this point made by 
Prof. Bennett: ''In the earliest stages of shop instruction whether that 
instruction be with strict vocational end in view or merely with pre- 
vocational or manual training end as a goal, experience in a producing 
factory is not as educative as experience under proper instruction in a 
school shop.” 

Particularly would I take advantage of my prerogative by way of 
recapitulation to give strength to Prof. Bennett’s as well as Mr. Hen- 
derson’s point of view with reference to the applied arts. The over- 
enthusiasm for art expression and the under-valuation or even gross igno- 
rance of construction and technique on the part of applied art instructors 
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have together been the means of giving manual training much of the 
unwarranted criticism with which we are all familiar. In the name of 
justice, may we not have at least a reasonable conception of the scope of 
manual training on the part of the devotees, if not on the part of the 
indifferent observers? 

With Mr, Henderson, too, we must generally agree that if manual 
training is to be more vocational than it has been in the past, many of the 
suggestions which he makes regarding specific courses of study must be put 
into practice. We do not wish, nor can we afford, to accept any but the 
‘‘best commercial practices’' in our manual arts, but the best we should 
take cognizance of and properly apply. 

With regard to the teacher, his views are ours, I venture to say. Mr. 
Henderson said: “The chief qualification of a teacher is his ability to 
teach, and he cannot teach others how to do a thing unless he himself 
knows how.” To know how does not necessarily mean that at one time 
he was a mechanic “who performs the operations common to his trade with 
no hesitation and often with little or no thought. ’ ’ 

Now as to the two points which I wish particularly to emphasize. 
There may be question in the minds of some of us whether we should teach 
all manual arts with a vocational emphasis. The word vocational in this 
connection needs an interpretation. If, by it we mean that all operations 
in a shop shoidd be performed “just as they are in a commercial shop,” 
then some of us will abdicate from this position. If, on the other hand, 
vocational here means to do the thing which brings commercial practice 
forcibly to the consciousness of the child we shall probably acquiesce in 
this premise. But in doing so we shall probably demand that the actual 
process as it is carried on in the school, of whatever nature (regular pub- 
lic school or special industrial school) shall be modified if need be to ac- 
count for two important conditions, viz.: 1. The age and immaturity of 
the individual. 2. The best educational means of economizing time and 
effort and securing substantial individual progress. 

We must recognize this fact : That in the great majority of our regu- 
lar public schools, in fact, all except the largest ones, that we cannot have 
two distinct courses, one the manual training course and the other the 
vocational course. We can provide with our ordinary facilities, and in the 
time at our disposal, only for one. May we not maJke it vocational in the 
sense that it shall be rich in vocational content and liberal in individual 
project-choice? Such a course will benefit all classes of children equally 
well and we shall need only to give to those who must soon enter a wage 
earning occupation more time in the course than we do to those who are 
fortunate enough to remain in school through a longer period. 

To me this means, differentiated handwork in the upper grades, 
specializing features in the early high school, and courses of study de- 
veloped on the basis of groups. In each group, beyond the first few, each 
individual will choose problems best fitted to his needs and capabilities 
and be given the time to devote to them proportionate to his economic 
necessities. 

Upon my second point this is my thesis: that in most of our manual 
arts too little attention is paid to the technical or informational side of our 
work. Both for vocational and cultural purposes it is desirable that a child 
should know more, much more, than the mere doing of a thing which re- 
quire the manipulation of tools and materials. Tet under the pressure 
of little time and fine technique results, we narrow our work down to the 
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comparatively small things of making a thing out of some material. Let 
us teach more about the industry of which the project is such an insig- 
nificant part. The supplementary knowledge of materials, tool processes, 
and their historical, industrial and often geographical bearing will often 
be worth vastly more to an individual ten years after he has done some 
piece of work in the drawing room or shop than the piece of work as such 
can at this later date possibly be. 

As I see it there is no conflict between manual training and vocational 
training. They aie in a measure inseparable. By a scientific development 
of our courses and a reasonable recognition and use of community activities 
both will be integral parts of the daily work of all pupils. It is merely a 
question of purpose and emphasis in our work with the additional prac- 
tical and imperative condition, of a sujQdcient amount of time in which 
to do a piece of work vocationally in an educative way. 

The informal discussion proceeded essentially as follows: 

Bloodgood: I would like to know if it is the common experience that 
boys who go to high school do not care to learn a trade. 

Mr. Gann: We have at the Lakeside Press School for Apprentices, 
eight high school boys who spend about six months in the school, moat of 
the time on composition, before going into the factory. They then work 
under the foreman or efiBLciency men in the various departments of the 
plant, with the idea of becoming executives either in the offices or in the 
factory. 

The grammar school boys have an equal chance with the high school 
boys and some of them do as well and even better, due no doubt, to their 
lo-nger apprenticeship and the fact that they stick better than the high 
school boys. 

We pay the high school boys from eight to ten dollars at the start; 
the grammar school boys ten cents an hour the first year and increasing 
each year. The high school boys are more valuable at the outset on account 
of their age and longer training in English, etc., and on the whole have 
been fairly successful and seem contented. We now havo about one hun- 
dred and fifty apprentices in the plant. 

Leavitt; In answer to Mr. Bloodgood 's question I would say; No — 
not as our high schools have been organized in the past. It is our business 
to change the nature of the high schools so that they will be suited to those 
who want to enter a trade. The high schools should do more for those going 
into the trades though not less for those who are going to college. 

Buxton; There is no reason why the high school should not lead him 
toward the trade. 

Brace: Since it is a fact that more of the boys take the grade work 
our problem should be to change the work of the upper grades. 

Bauersfeld: It is a case of the survival of the fittest. The boys that 
get into the trade are those that we have killed off in the grades. Those 
who go through high school can get better jobs. We should give work in 
the j&st two years of high school suited to prepare for the trades, which 
would tend to keep in school those we are now killing off in the grades. 

Abbott: I wish we could get over the idea that there is more money 
earned at the desk than in the factory. 


P. y. Cann, of Chicago, was elected chairman of the Manual Training 
Bound Table for next year. 
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Chairman, Miss Dorothy Buss, 
McKinley High School, St. Louis. 


AIMS AND METHODS OF TEACHING HOUSE- 
HOLD ARTS IN THE GRADES 

By Emma Conley, 

State Inspector op Domestic Science, Madison, Wisconsin, 

Practically every girl in the schools will sooner or later manage a 
home of her own. Every gii’l must know how to select her clothes, how to 
repair them, and she should know enough about sewing to make some of 
her own clothing if inclination or necessity prompts her to do it. Every 
girl should know enough about sanitation and hygiene to care for her own 
health, the health of members of the family to which she belongs, and she 
should know something about caring for infants, children, the sick, and 
aged. Every girl should know enough about foods and cooking to be able 
to select and prepare those foods which will best nourish the body and keep 
it in health. She should know something about general housekeeping. 

These fundamental facts about life in the home seem so elementary, 
and so vitally necessary to know, that without stopping to analyze the 
actual situation, we would say that every girl know'S them, because she 
learns them at home. 

Today, not more than one girl in five hundred learns these simple 
facts and processes at home. If we concede that they are essentials in a 
girl's education, and that they are not taught at home, then they must 
be taught at sdiool. 

No one questions today that domestic science should be taught in the 
schools, — ^the only phases of the subject now under discussion are, where in 
the course of a girl's education this subject belongs, and what parts of the 
subject are indispensable. - 

Recently a statement was made in a leading magazine, that fifty per 
cent of the pupils leave school without completing the seventh grade. Oon- 
servative estimates have placed the percentage of those pupils who never 
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enter high school, at seventy-five percent of the children of a city. Care- 
dCnl studies of the wage question in America diow that the average Ameri- 
can family must live on an income of less than $500 a year. In this day 
of high prices, and ever increasing demands for ''incidentals,^’ it would 
seem rather important for the girl who is to be the business manager of 
such a family, to know something about the purchasing power of money, 
how much food and clothing would cost, and how to keep the family in 
health. 

Granted then, that every girl needs this education, and that over half 
the girls never enter high school, and that not twenty percent of the girls 
ever graduate from high school, it must be conceded that the place for 
the practical and vital part of this work is in the grades, and that it 
should begin early enough in the grades so that every school girl will get at 
least a part of the work. 

Briefly then, we shall say that in the grades we should teach hand 
sewing, whi(fli includes, not fancy worJc or embroidery, but patching, darn- 
ing, mending, making of underclothes, and cotton dresses, the use and care 
of the sewing machine, the actual knowledge of the difference between the 
various materials^ in common use for clothing, the proper use for each kind 
of cloth, its wearing qualities and durability of color, and what clothing is in 
good taste. This selection of material should not be a theoretical discus- 
sion carried on by a teacher who secures her first hand knowledge by 
reading up from a book on textiles, but every kind of material in common 
use should be brought into the school, and the pupils should be taught to 
select the material asked for by the teacher, and state its use. The con- 
sideration of price should always enter largely into the subject of selec- 
tion, and pupils should have an opportunity to go to the stores and study 
what is in the market and in season. Later on suggestions will be given 
as to how that opportunity may be furni^ed. 

Cooking is taught in the schools so that a girl may be able to plan, 
cook and serve, nutritious, appetizing and balanced meals, in a short period 
of time, at a minimum cost and a minimum expenditure of labor. How- 
ever, food costs some money, and this fact must be granted before much 
progress can be made in a discussion. If a daily cooking lesson must be 
arranged so that the cost to the individual pupil ranges from one cent to 
one and one-half cents per lesson, very little can be accompli^ed. It is 
rather short sighted economy for a school board to pay $350 to $500 to 
equip a kitchen, $600 to $1,000 for the salary for the teacher, and then 
compel that teacher to spend eighty minutes daily on a baking powder 
biscuit lesson, when the average housewife^ or the girl when she meets 
actual home conditions, must have them made and ready to serve in from 
fifteen to twenty minutes. Time should bo fully occupied, and pupils 
should have as many things to do as they can accomplish in the recitation 
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or work period. It is this dawdling over things that must be done quickly, 
in the actual home, which has brought forth the criticism so often heard, 
that even after pupils have had four years of cooking, they cannot get a 
meal on the table in a reasonable length of time, and in proper condition 
to eat. 

Principals and superintendents must realize that if the period assigned 
for work is to be used to advantage, and not wasted, enough money must 
be provided so that more than one kind of food can be cooked. The way 
to prevent extravagance, and the making of fancy dishes," is to permit 
the teacher to teach the preparation of only those foods, in the grades, 
which would be used in the average home at least every three months, or 
better stiU, at least once a month. The grade work should have for its 
motive the planning and serving of meals, and the lessons should be so 
arranged and grouped that they lead up to the serving of a simple break- 
fast, and later on to the serving of a simple supper or lunch. This can 
bo well taught in the school kitchen, for the meal so prepared may be 
served at the pupils* own cooking tables. 

In addition to the cooking and sewing, pupils shoul be taught how 
to care for their own room, how to sweep, dust, clean, and care for the 
various rooms in a home, the general plan of daily work, including market- 
ing and accounting. Hygiene and sanitation are included in this part of 
the work. 

This last phase of the subject must be theoretical, because no oppor- 
tunity is afforded ab school for general household work. Model rooms or 
model homes are not of much use, because the real healthful activities and 
varied duties of housekeeping are lacking in the play house. The theoretical 
work must be supplemented by actual work, under normal conditions, and 
these conditions are fumished in no place but in the average home. 

The presentation of the theoretical side of a subject is of great bene- 
fit if the practical side of it can be developed immediately. The cooking 
of one hundred different kinds of dishes, in school, each one prepared but 
once in the course, is of no value unless the pupil has an opportunity to 
try the recipe again and again until skill, accurary, and speed in prepara- 
tion, axe developed. The school cannot furnish the opportunity for this 
repeated practice, but the home can. That is what a home is for, to fur- 
nish the greatest opportunity for the development of the character and 
ability of the children. 

School and home must work together for the development of thrift, 
skill, trustworthiness, and ability in the boys and girls and because of this, 
work must be assigned for home, and school credit must be given for work 
done at home. 

To make the work of domestic science of practical value to grade 
pupils, a record i^ould be made by each pupil of work done at home, the 
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record should be signed by the mother, and kept on file at school, and 
credit should be given for it. This work should not be a daily repetition 
of dishwashing, sweeping porch and kitchen, errands, etc., but the work 
should be varied until it rounds out the process of doing all the work of 
the home, for a day at a time. 

By doing the marketing for the family under the guidance of the 
mother, or by doing the marketing alone for a given period, the girl learns 
more than she would learn from the theoretical or scientific experiments, or 
a discussion of articles from magazines or books, because she deals with 
the problems of life as it is, instead of with life as some one individual 
would like to see it. By this method the girl also learns the market price 
and value of clothing. 

The aim then, of hovsehold arts in the grades, is to fit the girl who 
may leave school at the completion of the eighth grade to take com- 
plete charge of her own home, and run it wilhin the income or salary of 
her father or her husband. The method of doing this is to teach house- 
hold arts in the grades in the most practical, natural, way possible and to 
see that all the teaching given at school is supplemented by household work 
in a home under normal conditions. 

GENEEAL SUGGESTIONS FOE GEABE WORK. 

Sewing in the Geadbs. 

It is never advisable to give pupils a series of models to be com- 
pleted before work is begun on articles for use, or on garments. After 
certain principles are taught by the model method these principles should 
be applied on some useful article so that pupils may know the place and 
value of the work presented. The models should not be considered works of 
art, but merely a means to teach the various steps in sewing before attempt- 
ing to apply them. 

1. Teach the various stitches in common use, using coarse needle 

and canvas. The model may be made into a needle book or pin 
cushion. Apply stitches by making work bag. 

2. Seams and hems. Apply on a fancy or work apron. 

3. Darning. Apply on stockings. 

4. Hemming of towels and table linen and sewing on tape. May 

teach hemstitching, and cross-stitch. Apply on towels or 
napkins. 

5. Patching and three-cornered or flannel darn. Apply on clothing. 

6. Have pupils make a slip-over night dress, other underwear, and 

teach buttonhole making and sewing on bands. 

7. Teach pupils how to select material for under- clothing and make 

a simple study of the production, manufacture, and cost of 
cotton materials used. 
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8. Teadi methods of shrinking and how to set color. 

9. Collect all kinds of material used by the class, have pupils learn 

the names of the different kinds, how to distinguish them, their 
cost and uses. 

10. Teach the use and care of the sewing machine. When pupils 

finish the eighth grade they should be able to do good hand 
and machine sewing. All imperfect work should he ripped 
out and done over until good work results* 

Cooking in ths Grades. 

General directions for* work, dishwashing, firemaking, and care of 
oven; care of kitchen utensils. 

Simple classification of foods, and foods discussed and prepared in 
sequence or similar foods in groups. 

Preparing of dried fruits and fruits in season. 

Preparing potatoes and similar roots and tubers. 

Cooking of cereal breakfast foods. 

Preparing eggs in season; or some creamed protein food, as dried 
beef, or codfish, and coffee, cereal coffee, and cocoa. 

Preparing of griddle cakes, simple muffins, popovers, and biscuits. 

Laying the table, table manners, and care of dining room. 

Planning breakfast composed of foods previously prepared. 

Preparing and serving of this breakfast during the recitation period. 
Breakfast table to be set at pupil’s own place in the kitchen. 

Making simple cake, cookies, pie, and preparing cheaper cuts of meat 
as meat loaf, hamburg steak, simmered steak, etc. 

Bread making. 

Talks on care of teeth, eyes, hair, nails, etc. 

Bathing and care of body; also talks and lessons on care of bedroom. 

Encourage pupils to care for their own rooms. 

Have pupils report each week on work done at home. This should in- 
clude not only cooking, but care of pupils’ own room, and observations of 
rules of hygiene previously learned, as brushing teeth, bathing, sleeping 
with window of bedroom open, and exercises taken. 
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By Miss Flora. E. Henke. 

Haokley Manual Training School, Muskegon, Michigan. 

The days of external defense of the manual arts of the schools are 
practically past, and now the problem to be faced is to do the very best 
to justify and evaluate the work to the student and to education in general. 

This paper is to deal with the problem of household arts training for 
girls in high school, which are fast becoming the favorite agency of the 
modem education of the masses. Household arts is an often misused term, 
and it shall be referred to for the present as that form of vocational edu- 
cation which fits girls for occupations connected with the household. 

These subjects in many secondary schools now are purely elective and 
will probably remain so until the day when work along the industrial lines 
will be as much a key to college life as the now so-called “cultural'' 
studies. People, generally, acknowledge the advantage of the work to the 
girls who use it directly in a home or do similar work in industry. But, 
is it not expected of a college graduate to have broader views of life and 
in what more efficient way can she obtain a sympathetic understanding and 
co-operation with those active in a field than by having worked some her- 
self along the same lines? Household arts training should also lead pupils 
to a rapid and ready execution of ideas, and that certainly is needed by all 
girls as are the independence and concentration so strongly developed in 
handwork. 

Any course of study has a powerful influence over future careers, and 
ultimately over the destiny of occupation. We of the secondary schools 
have a precious charge in that regard as our years are the time to begin 
to specialize and differentiate, which places the responsibility upon us to 
instruct so as to meet the needs of those who end their school career with 
the high school diploma and those who continue in higher schools. This 
does not imply, however, it seems to me, that the high school should take 
the place of a trade school and atempt to turn out technical workers. We 
may help our girls in a choice of vocation and lay a foundation of gen- 
eral knowledge of a subject on whidx they may build and advance more 
rapidly if seriously considered, and there we must stop for the present 
at least as the scope of a single vocation is too narrow to fit into the high 
school course successfully. Economic independence is so ever present these 
days that greater education is demanded, and if the high school were to 
undertake direct vocational training^ the general parallel educational train- 
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ing would necessarily suffer. We should afford the girl an adequate basis 
of experience for the choice of a speciality and guide the process of selec- 
tion as far as feasible. If we can help the girls to become better home- 
makers and make them intelligent about industries formerly carried on en- 
tirely in the home and help them to appreciate municipal factors and the 
ecect of these on the home, we have largely accomplished our aim. 

A partial immediate aim in household arts work has been well stated 
in a report of the government Commissioner of Education. ' ' To give a girl 
an understanding of the responsibilities and function of the homemaker 
Ihru a knowledge of elementary principles of biology, chemistry, physics 
and bacteriology as applied to foods in preservation and preparation and 
to the conservation of the health of the family. ' ' This is well stated for 
the food problem, but the artistic side of the home is a very dose second 
and that would bring up the housing questions and needle subjects. Here 
a large field of vocational choice arises which must be met without pre- 
judice. 

The practical work in the household arts course seems to fall naturally 
under three general heads — cookery, sewing, and fine arts work. The cor- 
relation between these subjects should be close, especially in the art field. 
How much an application of design wiU do to make the girls proud of their 
science note books and thus give a vital incentive for work in that field, 
even if otherwise not a favorite? 

The most plausible plan is to carry the three divisions parallel, so as 
to have the main fields of vocational choice in hand at once and have im- 
mediate correlation of work. This general division of the field must not 
be misunderstood however. Any course which undertakes to limit itself 
literally to the actual subjects mentioned is not fulfilling its entire duty. 
As an illustration sewing*' may bo used. Of course the skillful handling 
of a pointed piece of steel with a small hole is very much desired, but 
what of the golden opportunity to scatter seeds of knowledge concerning 
the beauty and hygiene of dress, the true and the false in textiles and 
dyes, the many processes involved in the garment from Nature's all-out- 
doors to the worn article and finally the consideration of labor conditions, 
Clonsumer's League and similar organizations. There is also the endless 
field of fancy needle work. Equally impoi'tant subdivisions may be found 
under ** cookery" and "fine arts" and all should be seriously considered. 

A useful product should govern the method of procedure in this field, 
but only as secondary to work introducing features most fitted to the 
general intellectual and physical growth. "Why" should be more em- 
phatic than "how." There seems a tendency, especially in sewing work, 
to overemphasize technique. Of course we have immature skin to handle; 
but what of the psychological value of "interest;" which certainly must 
be at a low ebb when the best efforts are sacrificed to technique. There 
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is always an incentive in having just a little more to work toward and the 
desired technique should be gained by a thoughtful gi'adation of work. 

The methods of accomplishing the aims in this field may vary within 
wide range. Illustrations should never be entirely disposed of, but train- 
ing should more and more enable the girl to connect the verbal direction 
and description with action. Needless to say every lesson should be 
planned in its true relation to the whole. This is so often overlooked, 
especially in dressmaking classes, as so much individual instruction is 
necessary and desirable, but there must be some practice in connecting 
words with action, and the teacher should feel in duty bound to give class 
direction wherever possible. 

As far as observation has pointed out there seems no one ideal method 
of conducting classes in the field under discussion. The inductive lesson 
may be the very desired form for to-day’s presentation; while a lecture 
method may be the only one possible on some following day. How well 
the lecture and research methods supplement the laboratory method at 
times 1 The lecture method, however, is unsatisfactory in the type of school 
under consideration unless followed by student thought, activity and dis- 
cussion as there is great danger of the instructor doing all the thinking. 

Whatever formal method may be for the time in use, it should always 
be remembered that girls are of more vital concern than cookery, sewing or 
fine arts products. 
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AIMS AND METHODS IN TEACHING HOUSEHOLD 
ARTS IN THE TRADE SCHOOL 


By Miss Ora A. Blanchae, 

Girls' School for Trades, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

I think, in fact, I know, that the aim in the teaching of household 
arts in grade, high school and trade school is the same: — ^To train the girl 
for a life of service, which means a life of happiness, the methods must 
vary according to the girl we receive and her immediate needs. The aim 
of the work in the trade school is ultimately to train the girl for work 
in her own home as but seven percent of the girls remain in the industrial 
world more than seven years. I am going to speak this morning a bit in 
detail on the methods used in the trade school because the work is rather 
new. 

I have been asked about our methods in teaching household arts with 
a view to equipping a girl to earn her own livelihood. It is not the 
problems of the high school to train the girl in the techmque — ^it seems 
to me that the work in the high school should be that of general education 
and not specific. We cannot speak too highly or too forcibly of the need 
of teaching the work in the grades and beginning the work early. We 
lose a large number of our girls in the first three to six months in tho 
trade school, for if the girl has not learned to use the needle in the early 
stages she does not stick it out. It is pathetic as we see it in our evening 
classes. To see women who have reached the ages of thirty to fifty years 
who have never taken a stitch. A case came under my observation of a 
woman fifty years old, who had never learned to sew. You would have 
been ashamed to have a girl of ten years do the work this woman did. 
However, she had back bone and accomplished the work of the grade school 
in a very short time. She continued and finished a dress for hex'self , her 
daughter, and a suit for her small grandson. The younger girls of course 
do not have the same stick-to-itiveness. 

If we have patience with them in the grades, if we do not have our 
ideal of workmanship so high that they cannot reach it — ^later on in life 
even if they cannot construct that which we would like to have them, they 
still can understand the work. 

It is very important to teach the girls to be home makers. They must 
be trained to earn their own living. We must do this in the shortest pos- 
sible time. The majority of the girls who come to us either work in the 
dressmaking shop, the store, or elsewhere. Our aim, our ideal, is to train 
these girls to be responsible individual workers to develop the initiative 
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m eacli person. To have them make good in positions of responsibility and 
to learn the methods used in the various places. 

If we get girls from the grades who have had the elementary course 
they make rapid progress. These girls have had the foundation work, but 
when they come to us they come for a longer day. We have so many hours 
per week mapped out for the work — of that time twenty-five hours a week 
are spent in actual work at their trade, and ten hOiUrs are spent in sup- 
plemental branches, three hours in design and three hours in home keeping, 
which means the preparation of food, planning the expenses, and arrang- 
ing their menues. 

I will take up first the teaching of dressmaking as to methods. The 
girls cut by pattern through the first three departments. We then 
spend some time in drafting, and they construct their own patterns. We 
find the ability to construct comes first, and the ability to design comes 
later. I think that was explained very beautifully by Mr. Harvey this 
morning. It is only as they construct various articles that they learn to 
appreciate the beauty in form, in line, in color, and in technique. As they 
go on constructing and making their patterns, it is surprising how they 
begin to use the magazines. They pick a little here and a little there. 
Our object in teaching art and design is to give the girl an idea of color 
combinations and ability to sketch for their customers, so that they suit 
the individual case of every customer. 

I have been asked if the girls expect to be self supporting. We have 
made it a point to try and arrive at the cost o-f every bit of material that 
is used in our building, in all the different departments. Half of the time 
goes to the school and the other half is the student’s. 

Someone said where do you get your orders! How do you solicit your 
patronage! The orders come so rapidly there are never enough dress- 
makers to go around. The customers must pay an ordinary shop price for 
the work. 

In the home keeping department the majority of the girls stay with us 
for luncheon. The girls receive with the lunch which they bring from home, 
a cup of cocoa and soup, and pay a general material fee of fifty cents a 
month. Our menues are planned in family sizes of six. Our girls are given 
the recipes and then they do the mathematics. They work this out b} 
multiplication. We feed all the way from 350 to 400 each day, and four 
teen girls prepare the luncheon. We change our program every three 
months. In the first year’s work the girls prepare the luncheon and serve 
it. The second year they prepare for family groups of 5 or 6. Each girl 
who graduates from our school can assemble a meal, properly balanced at 
a cost not to exceed twenty cents a cover, and have it on the table on 
time. They know how to make beds, how to scrub a floor, how to clean a 
carpet. It is a part of equipping a girl for life. The broader the train- 
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ing you give tliem to meet all conditions, the more efficient they are. "We 
give the girls the ordinary work to do because these girls are to be 
equipped for service. As I meet girls more and more, I find that tho 
gieatcst cause of unhappiness in the American girl is, the discontent with 
her own lot. I think it is because we become familiar with our surround- 
ings and perhaps have a contempt for them. Our one salvation is to 
teach the girl to love her home. If you can make her think of the dirt 
on the various things in the house as simply matter out of place; if you 
can teach her to see beauty in the home; if you can teach her to see these 
things and bring her to realize that it is all the more beautiful when 
cleaned, you will be able to change the conditions of her mind. If we can 
put into the minds of these girls the sane way to wish for the more beau- 
tiful things in life, we have given her the key to happiness for herself and 
others. 


DISCUSSION. 

Miss Mason: 1 want to make an appeal from the art side of the work. 
The girls seem to think that the design is just adding a little ornament. 
They do not think of the beautiful line or of combination of colors. They 
think if they have a few dots and dashes tliey have the design. They 
must have special training in art. I know our time is limited for the pre- 
paration of our work. We must have a special training in design to be 
able to judge the problem along that line of beauty. It is the simplest 
kind of a problem. It seems to me that you have no confidence in your art 
instructor. Sometimes I feel there is little confidence between the instruc- 
tor of the art department and the girls. Someone spoke that tho teacher 
sometimes does not like the special design sent to her. I know that the 
first fundamental thing is fine workmanship. I have noticed in many of 
the exhibits that are coming into your work that were beautiful from every 
point of view, but we must see in looking over the work how many of the 
things are worked out in embroidery. It is a waste of time when that 
thing could be made beautiful without so much work. We art teachers 
want to help you from your standpoint, but we do not feel that it is always 
taken with the fullest confidence. We should break down the wall between 
the arts and household arts department 

Mr. Trybom: I am from Detroit, and I hold a peculiar position of 
Supervisor of Household Arts. Now how that happened to be so does not 
necessarily interest you, but I have held this position for fourteen years, 
and during that time I surely have picked up one or two things about the 
work. Of course T am willing and should naturally do so. The success tho 
work has reached is duo to the teachers entirely. I have been very much 
interested in the discussion here this morning, and there are several points 
that make me think of the difficulties we have in Detroit. Take for in- 
stance, the necessity of giving the girls actual practice in cooking. We 
have tried to do that as far as possible. One method has proven rather 
successful in experimenting on the teachers. That is, we try to arrange 
it so that the 8th grade girls have their lesson the last period in the 
morning, and that class is divided into smaller sections of four or five, 
and those four or five prepare a luncheon for a certain number of teachers, 
and in 1iiat way they get quite a little practice in preparing an actual 
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meal, and furthermore, they get that lesson very much impressed upon their 
minds. It is a lesson they never will forget. It has helped to make the 
work more practical. In high schools we have attempted to connect with 
the art work, which is a rather difficult thing to do. In one of your high 
schools the sewing is given two double periods a week and the art work one 
double period a week, and if a girl takes sewing she must also take that 
lesson in art. The lesson in chemistry must be taken in connection with 
domestic science work. The 20th century club of Detroit is preparing now 
a recommendation to the School Board that domestic science or domestic 
art be made compulsory in the high school, which naturally will help the 
work. 

Miss Cushman: I cannot imagine being able to teach art, especially in 
the elementary school without teaching it in turns. We are a little at fault 
in the training of our teachers. With students who are coming to me for 
design with reference to the household art work, I find that it is necessary 
for me not only to teach them design, but to actually work out the plan 
showing how to make that particular design. I believe in our training 
school we must do a great deal to get these departments together. I have 
taken an interest in a school for dependent children in Illinois for the 
past two or three years. We have one hundred girls that live there. They 
must be trained so that they can take care of themselves, and they must 
be trained for some vocation. We have a real problem. These girls live 
in cottages. We have real farm work. They have to do their own cook- 
ing; do their own sewing and do their own farm work. I have found this 
difficulty. Wo have had good teachers, they could make the single biscuit, 
but could not make bread they could eat. The difficulty was that the 
teacher was trained in the normal scdbiool with a note book. I do not be- 
lieve in note books in normal schools. The girls in this school have an 
entirely different environment from those in the public schools. They have 
to do the work and eat what they cook, etc. I hope you will help us along 
the practical side. 

Miss Schaefer: I .iust want to know if at the trade school they always 
have orders for the children's clothes when they are commenced. 

Miss Blanchar explained that they have a great deal of stock work on 
hand, and that children are more easily fitted than grown up people. 

Miss Warren: I wanted to ask about the matter of materisd. Do you 
think there are more difficulties in the millinery department than in the 
dressmaking department? 

Miss Blanchar explained that they could not send out trimmers at the 
age of 16, as they have to learn the construction first and then the de- 
signing. A girl shoxild be allowed to develop her art work and also 
allowed to express her own taste. 

Miss Conley: Some very good work is done in several states in the 
millinery work. They allow the girls to bring the materials from home. 
That is, old materials, and they make some very good looking hats. In 
the city I have in mind, there is more work carried on in the re-making of 
hats than in constructing new ones. I saw an exhibit in one of the schools 
in the state that was very good. The teacher was a clever teacher, and 
she showed me a hat on which there was but ten cents expended. They 
used all old material on it with the exception of ten cents, and on this 
hat they had a price mark of $5.85. She asked me to pick out the hat 
that cost ten cents and I could not find it. It was very good work. Some 
good work can be done in the making over of old hats. There is more 
in the art of construction of the old than the new. 
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Miss Blanchar : In February of this year seventeen girls who went out 
a year ago returned for more training, and this year they were ready to 
take the examination. We can give the dressmaking girls their entire 
training in school because we take in orders at the school. This we cannot 
do with the millinery work because of the antagonism of the milliners. We 
give an examination twice a year in the dressmaking department. These 
girls are ready to earn a living long before we are ready to give them a 
diploma. If their deportment is not what it should be in a work shop, 
they are given three weeks in which to work alone. The millinery girls 
get paid after they leave the trade school. Very often dressmakers call ut> 
■^he trade school for girls, and their salary is arranged according to the 
work they can turn out. 

Miiss Trye, of Milwaukee, was elected chairman of the Household Arts 
Bound Table for 1915. 
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VOCATIONAL ROUND TABLE 


Chas. H. Bailby, 

Chairman State Teachers CoiiLBoe, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

In a few introductory remarks tke chairman expressed the feeling that 
we were fortunate in meeting this year within a state and in a city where 
so much is being done looking toward the securing of some effective voca- 
tional training. 


CONTINUATION SCHOOLS: SHALL THEY BE 
GENERAL IMPROVEMENT SCHOOLS OR 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS? 

By Warren E. Hicks, 

Inspector op Industrial Education op Wisconsin. 

At the outset, the question uppermost is, ^'What are Continuation 
Schools?’’ Has the term a commonly accepted meaning? A confusion of 
thought is apparent in the current literature dealing with all new school 
topics. So serious has the need for a standardized terminology become, 
that it is receiving the attention of our national societies. The state and 
national administrative officers are endeavoring to get together. The situ- 
ation is as chaotic as the Mexican tangle. Out of the chaos, it is hoped that 
there may be a peaceable understanding without mediation or diplomacy. 

General Improvement School. 

But what are Continuation Schools? A recognized authority has re- 
cently declared that a “Continuation (or Part-Time) School is a day 
school which requires that the pupil attend a portion of the working day, 
during the rest of which he is regularly employed. ” It is not necessarily 
a vocational school. Its aim may be to continue the general education of 
the pnpiL As such, it is non-vocational. As such, it is a general improve- 
ment school. 

Vocational Schools. 

What are vocational schools? The same authority announces that 
“vocational education is any form of education whose aim is to fit an in- 
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dividual to some definite degree to pursue effectively a recognized profit- 
able employment, given only to persons who have already determined their 
aim to enter such employment, or who are already engaged therein and 
who wish to increase their efficiency in their chosen occupation/' From 
this definition it follows that a continuation vocational school is a trade 
extension school. 

It is noted that the trade extension instruction may take one of two 
forms. First, the form of instruction that is restricted to indentured 
epprentices in the trade taught, or second, the form of instruction given in 
a trade or occupation not followed by its pupils during the balance of the 
working day. This second form of instruction may be called a Trade 
Preparatory School. 


Studies that aee Common to All. 

Jt IS prudent to accept these definitions in this discussion. At this 
point, an inquiry is made whether these three types of schools, viz: — ^‘‘1. 
The General Improvement Continuation School." "2. The Trade Ex- 
tension Continuation School" and the "3. The Trade Preparatory Con- 
tinuation School" have any studies that ai'e pursued by all students in 
common, and what those studies are. Fortunately, the answer to this 
inquiry is made, so far as it relates to Wisconsin, and Wisconsin material 
is drawn upon freely by the terms of the law. The General Improvement 
Continuation School pupil is to be taught English, citizenship, sanitation 
and hygiene, and the use of safety devices. The Trade Extension Con- 
tinuation School pupil is specifically directed to devote two hours a week 
to instruction in English, in citizenship, in business practice, in physiology, 
in hygiene and the use of safety devices. This is also true of the Trade 
Preparatory Continuation School. The studies of all three schools are, 
therefore, common for two-fifths of the time that they are in session. 

Studies that are not common to all schools. 

In general, the Continuation or part time day school is in session five 
hours per week for each pupil. Two hours are devoted to the prescribed 
studies just named, and three hours are open for studies not common to 
all schools. The Director of Continuation Schools, therefore, has the 
privilege of determining whether these three hours shall be given to general 
improvement instruction, or to trade extension instruction, or to trade p, 
paratory instruction. It must be assumed that all three of these schools 
are established. No one kind will serve all the individuals who are required 
by law to attend. It is the theory of these schools that they are main- 
tained to serve the individual, and not groups of individuals. The 
groups are very small in order that personal help may be made effective. 
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The Process oe Registration. 

Since the function of teaching is helpful service, and that is pre- 
eminently true in Continuation Schools, the question to be determined when 
pupils enroll is whether they are to be assigned to a Greneral Improvement 
Continuation School, or a Trade Extension, or a Trade Preparatory. An 
indentured apprentice makes application and he is readily assigned to the 
Trade Extension School. His aim is determined and he is already engaged 
in a chosen employment. "Whether the apprentice is indentured as a 
salesman, carpenter, machinist, painter, waiter, engineer, printer, black- 
smith, mason, barber, plumber, shoemaker, baker, or other occupation, the 
decision is easily reached that a closely related and correlated trade ex- 
tension course should be prescribed for the three hours. These apprentices 
all wish to increase their efficiency in their chosen occupation. It is ad- 
mitted that many of these trades are recognized prohtable employments. 

Courses op Study. 

In comparison with the whole number of people employed iu the 
trades the number of indentured apprentices, that is, the apprentices who 
hold written contracts with employers, is distressingly small. The alleged 
apprentice, as a rule, has only an oral agreement, if any at all, and there- 
fore, gets his instruction, jf he gets it at all, after working the full day, 
by attending trade extension evening classes. The course of instruction 
that discriminates sharply between the three hours trade instruction that 
should be given to an apprenticed plumber and the three hours trade in- 
struction that should be given to an apprenticed baker, is a generally re- 
cognized need. Not that such courses are not prepared, not that they are 
not in themselves excellent courses, but rather that the employer and the 
alleged apprentices do not recognize that such courses are available for the 
apprentices, and that such courses are worth while. Instead of co-operation 
in this matter, unfortunately we have the frequent paradox of both the ap- 
prentice and the employer being opposed to the written contract for appren- 
tices on the same theory, viz., that the law is unfair. In the mind of the 
employer, it is unfair to grant an apprentice day instruction; in the mind 
of the apprentice, it is unfair to expect him to remain two, three or four 
years in employment under a stipulated contract. At this date, only the 
far-seeing employers and far-seeing workers are entering into written con- 
tracts. 


Campaign or Education. 

Herein lies the need of a campaign for helpful education to the worker. 
It must be conducted with moderation and care. The united efforts of 
employers, workers and school forces will bring about improvements. The 
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gi’owth may be slow. It may not be spectacular. The time is already 
here, however, that when any worker shows that he has the fire within him 
to be more efficient in his occupation, he does not need to go to the even- 
ing class instruction. He may get it in the Continuation Trade Extension 
Hay School, and he may get it without loss of wages. 

Giels Attending Voluntakt. 

Shall we pass to the consideration of the school for the girls? Girls 
fourteen years old and older who are in domestic service and who enroll 
in the Continuation Hay School are assigned without much question to the 
trade extension instruction in home-making. Sewing, cooking, home- 
dressmaking and home-millinery, house decorations, marketing, etc., all are 
activities that train for the life efficiency of the members of this group. 

Girls in Eactoribs. 

Girls under 16 years, employed on labor permits, call forth a more 
complex problem. Here in Wisconsin we have a group of about 4000 girls 
with an average age of 16 years, in fairly good health, earning approxi- 
mately an average wage of a little more than $3.00 per week, working 
either constantly standing or constantly sitting, for 48 hours per week, and 
the majority of them live over a mile from their work, to which they walk. 
They are employed in candy making, canning and bottling, hand finishing, 
and sewing for tailors and knitters, spinning, spooling and winding, ma- 
chine kxdtting, taping, net weaving, turning gloves and linings, pasting and 
labeling, cash and messenger service, etc., etc. The question is, what kind 
of a Continuation School f«hall be provided for them. Here are the three 
tests to be applied: 

Can we say that they are engaged in a recognized, profitable employ- 
ment? Can we say that they have made a choice of an occupation? Can 
we say that they wish to increase their efficiency in the chosen occupa- 
tion? 

The case of each girl needs to be passed upon separately. When the 
three test questions can be answered in the affirmative, it becomes the duty 
of Continuation Schools to provide the trade extension instruction. When 
any one of these questions is answered in the negative, the duty of the 
school is to provide either the Trade Preparatory Course, or the Home- 
making course, or the General Improvement Course. 

With these girls scattered in forty cities in Wisconsin, with the var- 
ious employments in each city, and the girls coming to school on a schedule 
of attendance that accommodates the employers, it is manifestly easy to 
know that teachers, in the beginning, have done the obvious thing that 
emphasized the Home-Making Courses. Later it may be expected that 
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more Trade Preparatory Courses and Trade Extension Courses will be de- 
veloped. They may be limited in number and located usually in the larger 
centers. 

Constancy or Employment. 

The people who have dreams that these permit girls should have trade 
extension courses exclusively, get a shock when they learn that out of the 
4000 girls, 500 hold the same job less than one month; 1000 hold the job 
less than three months; 1000 less than six months; 1000 less than one 
year, and that barely 25 hold the same job for two years. It may be added 
that of the 4000 girls, approximately 500 may be classified in the estab- 
lished schools in the fifth grade or below; 1500 in the sixth; 1000 in the 
seventh; 500 in the eighth; 500 above the eighth. Sometimes this informa- 
tion is used to justify a General Improvement Continuation School. The 
presumption ought to be that the establi^ed schools have done the 
academic work well, and that the Continuation School ought to do voca- 
tional instruction when it is justifiable. 

Selected Grottps por Trades. 

Manifestly, a few of these girls, in certain selected groups, may be led 
into skilled occupations through the activity of Trade Preparatory Courses 
of Instruction. They may become trained servants, dressmakers, sales- 
women, laundresses, nurses, housekeepers, milliners^ stenographers, clerks or 
telephone operators. These are recognized profitable employments. There 
is a body of information necessary to be understood in order to receive 
promotion in these employments. Promotion is possible, and a living wage 
is usually paid to workers in these occupations. When, therefore, in any 
city, a select group of girls can be trained by the Trade Preparatory 
Courses for any one of these occupations, it should be done. Out of the 4000 
girls considered in this discussion, approximately 3500 are estimated to be 
taking Homemaking Courses, and 500 who are in the Trade Extension 
Courses. Exact information is not available until July of this year. 

Boys W'orking on Labor Permits. 

What shall we do with the boys under 16 who enroll in the Continua- 
tion School? Take 4000 of these boys for consideration in Wisconsin. 
Their average age is 15 years. They are in very good health, have been 
quite regular at school before beginning their first employment, earn on 
an average a little more than $4.00 per week, and many walk or ride long 
distances to work. They are employed in making shoes, as messenger and 
delivery boys, office and orrand boys, timekeepers, helpers, sorting and 
assembling, packing and wrapping, folding and filing, tending, and such 
simple tasks generally. The educational value of their work is very little, 
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if any at all. They shift often from one job to another job, and quite as 
often from one occupation to another occupation. The labor permit brings 
these boys within the open door of the Continuation School, and we are 
face to face with placing them either in the G-eneral Improvement Course, 
or the Trade Extension Course, or the Trade Preparatory Course. 

Not in Eecognized Profitable Employment. 

It must be said that these boys in general are not in a recognized 
profitable employment, that they have not already determined their aim to 
remain in and become efficient in any employment, and that therefore, 
general improvement instruction may not wholly miss the mark in serving 
the group as a whole. However true, in a general way, this conclusion 
may be, there remains the fact that it is pre-eminently the responsibility 
of the Continuation School to train and guide these young workers into 
a recognized employment wherein they may become self-supporting citizens. 
Measured with the standards of the established schools, they are about as 
well educated as the 4000 girls mentioned in this paper. The girls, outside 
of home-making, have at least seven constant occupations for which they 
may be safely trained; viz., servants, dressmakers, teachers, saleswomen, 
laundresses, nurses, housekeepers, while with the boys there are twenty 
or more constant occupations for which they may be safely trained, viz., 
laborers, retail merchants, clerks, draymen, salesmen, carpenters, steam 
railroad men, machinists, painters, bookkeepers, waiters, engineers, printers, 
blacksmiths, masons, barbers, plumbers, street railroad men, shoemakers, 
and bakers. The list might be extended, but this survey of the present 
work of these boys and their future prospects is about sufficient for the 
needs of this moment. 

The Present and the Future. 

Only a limited number of these boys are now employed in the occupa- 
tions in which they will be engaged in the future. Hence, Continuation 
Trade Extension Day Co-uxses are possible only with a very few of them, 
possibly 400 or 500 of the 4000. Only a limited number of these boys, who- 
are lacking in general education, will be greatly helped by general improve- 
ment academic courses possibly only another 400 of the 4000 under con- 
sideration. The dominant service seems, therefore, to rest through the 
activity of the Trade Preparatory Courses, which provide a form of in- 
struction given in a trade or occupation, not followed by its pupils during 
the balance of the working day. Take the boy who is packing now, 
through the Trade Preparatory Course, and make him a thorough-going 
carpenter; the boy running errands now, through the Trade Preparatory 
Course, becomes a salesman or clerk. Obviously the Trades Preparatory 
Course, expensive though it may be, takes the boys drifting today, as they 
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are, at least 3000 strong, toward the <>onstant occupations that they will 
find waiting for them tomorrow. 

Trade Preparatory School. 

The question is, in the last analysis, how to pick out the boy or 
girl and fit him or her to a life-long job. This fitting must be done by 
guidance and training. The part time day training takes place in a 
Continuation School. Such a school, in view of the needs of those who 
attend it, may be a General Improvement School. It may be a Voca- 
tional Trade Extension School. However, the great demand is for it to 
be neither the one nor the other. On the contrary, the conclusion is that 
the school that serves the largest number in a practical manner is the 
Trades Preparatory School. 

Industrial, Commercial and Evening Schools. 

This paper is confined to a treatment of the Continuation School, the 
persons eligible for admission to it, and its courses of instruction. It is 
only one of the four kinds of schools that come under the new Industrial 
laws of Wisconsin. The other three are: 1. The Industrial Day School. 
2. The Commercial Day School, and 3. The Evening Classes. Some 
people have been led to think that Wisconsin rested its industrial train- 
ing under its new laws solely on the Continuation Schools. That is an 
error that should be corrected here. 

Industrial School. 

The Industrial School is a day school that provides trade education, 
the purpose of which is to fit for some one of the numerous trades or 
subdivided industrial employments. It is not a part time Continuation 
School. Because of the extensive sub-division and specialization of in- 
dustrial pursuits, the number of different occupations for which indus- 
trial education can be devised seems to be almost without limit. The 
following are some of the trades for which, in greater or less degree, 
industrial training is now available in some communities; machinist, 
house carpenter, pattern maker, cabinet maker,, plumber, steamfitter, 
moulder, weaver, electrical worker (in various forms), baker, butcher, 
printer, bookbinder, dressmaking, millineir, power operator, cook. A 
large number of other trades offer opportunities for special vocational 
training, such as those of teamster, motorman, locomotive engineei^ 
lithographer, bricklayer, lather, pattern maker, and the like. 

The Industrial School is a vocational day school, offering in general 
the following special characteristics: a. Admission requirements based 
upon those required for a working permit, usually 14 years of age. b. 
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Often offers less than a four year course, c. Does not in general plan 
to give the full equivalent of an apprentice training, d. 3 s especially 
planned to deal with pupils from 14 to 16 who have determined their aim, 
though it may deal with pupils much older, e. Often offering trade 
extension courses as an organic part of the work of the school, f. Often 
shows more school organization and less industrial organization than a 
trade school. 

COMMEECIAL SCHOOL. 

The Commercial School is a day school that trains for wage earning. 
It trains for efScieney in commercial employment, given to pupils who 
have determined their aim in this respect, and under conditions which aim 
to duplicate real business conditions usually in some one field. Commer- 
cial education for vocational purposes includes those forms of educa- 
tion the controlling purpose of which is tO' fit for some reco-gnized co-m- 
mercial calling. Of the commercial vocations, accountancy or book- 
keeping, and stenography are at the present time most clearly defined for 
purposes of vocational training. Salesmanship is being recognized also 
as a differentiated field admitting of systematic training. There are 
two distinct forms of salesmanship, i.e., counter or indoor salesmanship and 
field or travelling salesmanship. Por each of these some systematic train- 
ing is now possible. Other callings of a clerical nature are gradually 
differentiating so as to suggest appropriate forms of vocational educa- 
tion. Other examples of specialized commercial education are : — Sec- 
retarial work. Office work, Cataloguing work. Library work, Advertis- 
ing, etc. 

Evening Schools. 

The evening schools are open to all persons over 16 years of age in 
trade extension, trade preparatory and general improvement courses. The 
m axim um state aid on any one school for any one year in any city is 
$3000, provided that no more than $10,000 aid be granted to any city in 
any one year. It is clear, therefore, that the Continuation school repre- 
sents only one of the four industrial and commercial activities in this 
state. 


Vocational Peepaeation. 

One thought more, in conclusion. The May 1914 number of the Educa- 
tional Review says that '^The basis for any true vocational preparation is 
training to know a few things well and thoroughly, and in gaining such 
knowledge to form those habits of mind and o-f will that fit the individual 
to new duties and unforeseen emergencies.'' It is well, amidst all this 
machinery that seeks to train young people for efficiency, to cling to a 
few fundamental principles, like this one, and not lose our bearings 
completely. 
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THE BOY AND THE PRINTSHOP 


S. J. Vaughn, 

Northern Illinois State Normal School, BeKalb, Illinois. 

I -wish to speak of some defects or -vreaknesses in the schools, to 
discuss the influence of printing upon the disposition, character, and 
mental growth of the hoy, and to suggest it as a type of suitable work 
to aid in remedying the defects pointed out. 

Hence, this discussion is not concerned with printing as a vocation or 
as a subject for vocational schools, except that in the main, the state- 
ments hold true of printing in connection with any form of school work. 

The wen known charge that only a small per cent, of our boys finish 
the elementary school has been proved, admitted, explained, and even 
justified by some. The bustle and hurry of business, the glitter of the 
market place, the desire to earn, and the indifference and economic stress 
in the home have all been contributing causes to this lamentable condi- 
tion. 

But a more serious charge still is reflected in Dr. Ayers ^ report con- 
cerning the thirteen-year-old school-boys in seventy-eight American cities. 
When thirteen-year-old boys are found in every grade from the kinder- 
garten to the fourth year of high school, there is something radically 
wrong. But when we learn that in seventy-eight typical American cities 
one-half of all the thirteen-year-old boys in schools are in the sixth grade 
or below, we are driven to the conclusion that we are face to face with 
the most alarming condition that has confronted the American public 
school. And this condition cannot be wholly or largely charged to the 
pull of the commercial world, economic stress or similar causes, but in a 
considerable measure, must fall back upon the school. 

I do not hesitate to charge that wherever a thirteen-year-old boy is 
kept below the sixth grade in the regular school, repeating and marking 
time to a deadening grind, those who are responsible for the situation 
and who are content to let it remain, are guilty of a crime against the 
boy, a crime against the school, and a crime against society which looks 
to the school for its safety. 

Bad as it is, the situation is not so bad and unpromising when a 
boy, vigorous and ambitious, drops out fresh from wholesome, satisfy- 
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iug work, shoulders a responsilaility and undertakes to make his own way 
and to support those dependent upon his labors. But when a boy, dis- 
couraged and downcast by repeated failure in the same old grind, loses 
interest and self-respect, becomes bitter or indifferent, and drops by the 
way to avoid further misery, it means arrested mental and spiritual 
growth, the saddest fate that can come to one. Some day, there are going 
to arise in this country, some unselfish, whole-souled apostles of a fair 
show for the boys who haven't had a chance. 

We are going to cease prating in per cents concerning our boys 
and girls. It is a grim pride that we take in that part of Dr. Ayers' re- 
port which states that a few of the best cities investigated show 80 per 
cent, of the thirteen-year-old boys have some hope of completing the 
eighth grade. The cities at the other end of the line show exactly the 
reverse condition, and this does not mention the great army already dis- 
carded. Some day, we ^aU not be content or happy or proud until the 
last boy has been reached and inspired and given an opportunity to do the 
best of which he is capable in whatever direction his Inclinations may- 
point. 

As has been repeatedly pointed out, these failures on the part of the 
school to hold pupils in them and to keep them up to grade, is due in a 
considerable degree to two things, namely, poor teaching of the regular 
subjects, and a lack of a sufficient amount of vital, purposeful, interest- 
ing occupational work. 

My conviction that the printshop is a wonder-worker among the re- 
tarded, truant, indifferent boys, is based not only upon several years of 
experience with sixth, seventh, and eighth grade boys, but also upon six 
years of experience with special classes of extreme cases sent to my de- 
partment from the various schools and the alleys of a small city. When- 
ever the Superintendent, Dr. Chas. McMurry, finds a boy two or three 
years below grade, he sends him to this special class, and provides assist- 
ants for the book work. 

Most of these special boys come from the fifth and sixth grades; some 
from fourth and seventh, and a few from the eighth, all ranking from 
twelve to sixteen years of age. The boys spend half of each day in class 
room work and half in the printshop. The first and third fourths of each 
day are given to some practical work in arithmetic, spelling, reading, writ- 
ing, and stories from history and geography, besides one half-hour in the 
gymnasium. The second and four fourths of each day are spent in the 
printdiop. Here they are given work on real jobs and let alone. I've 
found that boys need plenty of good, wholesome letting-alone. 

The very exigencies of the work of composition, proof-reading, esti- 
mates, determining measurements, etc., demand greater knowledge of the 
very subjects in which the boys have previously failed in their regular 
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eehool work, and for which they have acquired a keen hatred. This kind 
of work, however, exposes a different aspect of such lines of regular school 
work as had previously held no interest or meaning, so they take hold of 
it vigorously, without command or ceremony. 

A new motive arises, and what we may call a vocational attitude 
develops. The doing of pleasant, useful, beautiful work and lots of it, 
leads to a habit of industry and to a dissatisfaction with idleness. The 
only trouble arises when the work temporarily runs out. Pride soon 
begins to show on every hand; self-confidence and self-respect are re- 
vived, and the boy begins a new life unhampered by the old restraints. 

In the last three years, I have had in this class, thirty-four boys from 
one to three years behind their grades. With a few exceptions, they have 
been pronounced dull, truant, unreliable, disorderly, and indolent. 

Of this number, only one has lived up to his reputation as a dullard, 
and he is a physical wreck from inheritance, cigarettes, and Bright’s 
Disease. In the matters of reliability, orderly conduct, and industry, 
they have happily belied their reputations. 

Of the thirty-four, all except the one, have steadily and rapidly ad- 
vanced toward the grades in which their ages would naturally place them. 
Three have been promoted to high school. Three of the older ones have 
gone back to their old habits of loafing, etc.^ five of the youngest are still 
in school, and the remaining twenty-two are steadily employed in good 
work at fair wages, although they had previously shown but little dis- 
position to work either in school or out. 

Of this year’s class of fourteen, one is in high school, one has gone 
back to the alleys, the five youngest are still in school, and the remaining 
eight are earning from five to eight dollars a week at good work. Some 
of those who are now working will return to school in September. 

In the printshop, first of all, the boys not only come upon a very 
interesting phase of the industrial world, but they also come upon rich 
bodies of thought material; and even the present day agitations have 
not altered the maximum that ^'as a man thinketh, so is he.” This rich 
content in the form of printed matter for lessons, stories or text books 
for the school, and their paper, is brought before the boys illuminated, 
vitalized, and thrilling with the essence of life and reality. 

Beading comes into use as a matt^ of course and without protest or 
a struggle on the part of the boys. Spelling becomes simply an essential 
step toward an end which the boy desires very much to reach. Calcula- 
tions which involve a variety of arithmetical operations are continually 
arising and are met in the spirit of the interested worker who needs the 
information, rather than as an obstruction without significance to be 
guessed at under compulsion. 

In my seventeen years of experience in teaching boys, I am con- 
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Tinced that there is no other work which so completely brings out the 
best effort of the boys, and in which they themselves set an absolute 
standard of accuracy and correctness, in so far as it is within their power. 
1 have not seen the boy who would stand responsible for a job with a 
wi'ong font or inverted letter in it. 

The growth of habits of industry, personal pride, and self-confidence 
is little short of marvelous. The fact that a group of boys working one- 
half of each day, will turn out hundreds and even thousands of dollars 
worth of printed matter a year, is sufficient basis for pride and self- 
confidence. The fact that through the paper, programs, etc., they reach 
and interest a large group of people in the community gives them a 
sense of proprietorship in the printshop and also in the school. 

Furthermore, the printshop is a wonderful place to test ability in the 
way of leadership and in the matter of taking responsibility, and seems 
in a way to develop such ability or to lead them to such self-discoveries. 
One boy who was doing nothing in the seventh grade, was sent to the 
special class, became the foreman, stayed a year, finished the eighth grade, 
and went to work in a newspaper and job concern. Very much to the 
surprise and pleasure of the proprietors, the first month, he had assumed 
control of the twenty-two paper carriers and had organized them into 
an orderly group of boys with a systematic method of getting their papers 
for their routes. 

The boy who is now foreman of our shop, was sent to us two years 
ago from the fourth grade where he had spent more than two years with 
apparently no progress whatever. He was pronounced half-witted.^' 
Now, when I want a job of work quickly and accurately done, I 
give it to this little Swedish boy and go on about my work feeling that 
it will be done well and on time. While I talk, I haven't the slightest 
doubt that he is industriously rushing forward 2000 copies of a thirty- 
two page Bulletin which must be out at an early date. 

My suggestion of printing as an aid in the solution of these diffi- 
culties is therefore based upon the following considerations of what print- 
ing does: 

1. Appeals very strongly to aU boys. 

2. Arouses interest in the regular school work. 

3. Induces habits of industry and a distaste against idleness. 

4. Produces or revives self-confidence, promotes self-discovery, and 
gives a basis for genuine pride. 

5. Excels all other work in the standards of neatness, taste, 
accuracy and care in details which it requires each boy to set up for 
himself. 

6. Trains for responsibility and discovers those who are disposed 
to bear it. 
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7. Gives a large fund of information and considerable skJl in a 
typical world industry. 

8. It is genuinely constructive work, difficult of pure imitation. 

9. Is the embodiment of art principles and training. 

10. Establishes an industrial motive and a vocational attitude. 

11. Last and very important, the boys are supremely happy in the 
printshop. 

My contention with reference to the retarded boys is that neither 
one-half nor one-tenth nor one-hundredth of them are dullards, laggards, 
and defectives, but that they crave and need a different scheme of work 
— work that will enlist their interest, test their ingenuity, and lead them 
to self-discovery and self-respect, and that printing supplies these in prac- 
tically an ideal way. I have come to the conclusion that there are no 
bad boys and but few dull ones; all they need is interesting, worthwhile 
work and a fair chance. 

Some time ago, I was asked my opinion of school printing, and I 
made the following reply: My experience with the school printshop jus 
tides my original enthusiasm and confirms my. early belief that printing 
would work wonders in the school. Send me a sleepy-headed, unin- 
terested, bad boy from the school or the street or the jail, and I’ll pui 
him into the printshop half of each day with a little instruction, and he 
will wake up, clean up, and get busy. He will at once become absorbed 
in this real man’s work; his pride will grow with his skill, and he’ll learn 
more spelling, more arithmetic, more punctuation, more grammar, more 
patience, and more manhood in three months than in the previous three 
years, if not in all of his previous life. 

I have never tried a boy who didn’t like printing, and I have never 
known a boy to tire of it. In fact, I have never known a real printer 
to grow tired of his trade. 

What the school gains from the printshop in the way of richer 
material for the classes, a closer unity and a spirit of helpfulness among 
the various gi’ades and departments, to say nothing of the ordinary com- 
mercial work which may be done for the school — what the school gains 
from these is too valuable to be computed. 

Boys gather the general information of the printshop. They acquire 
considerable facility in correct composition and a surprising skill in the 
handling of a job press. They take on at once an orderly, business-like 
attitude, and will labor through any required task in another subject, if 
it only has some bearing on the matter of printing. 

Interest insures skill and skill intensifies interest, and both skill 
and interest commend the boys to the local printers, who are always in 
need of just such boys, and who are glad to pay them a reasonable wage. 

If we had more printshops, along with other industrial shops in our 
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schools, and more skillful, sympathetic teachers who understand the boy 
and his problems, we would have but little retardation, we would have 
far less need for jails and reformatories, and we would turn out a more 
intelligent, reliable, and efficient army of boys to do the work of the 
world. 


DISCUSSION. 

Following the paper by Mr. Vaughn an opportunity was^ given for 
the discussion of the papers, but as no one responded Mr. Leavitt brought 
up a question, which resulted in essentially the following discussion: — 

(Mr. Hicks had referred to the fact that he was on his way East to 
confer with other members of a committee of state directors of industrial 
education on nomenclature that was appointed by Mr. Prosser at the 
Grand Bapids meeting last fall.) 

Leavitt: Can we not send by Mr. Hicks to his committee a vigorous 
protest from the Association against their settling these questions for the 
entire United States? 

I feel that states must define these terms when they are ready to 
consider definite laws along these lines, but I do not want the rascal 
ideas of some of those men in the East to be used to pry out of our 
schools some things that would not come under their definitions, but 
which are accompHshing more real good than many things that are liable 
to develop that will be within their definitions. 

Messrs. Buxton, Waite and Selvidge questioned the need of opposing 
the work of the committee, and Messrs. Leavitt, Vaughn and Hagaman ex- 
pressed the feeling that the work of this committee was likely to seriously 
interfere with the progress of our work, especially in some of the middle 
states. 

Hicks: I will be delighted to deliver to the committee any message 
you may wish to send by me. Here in Wisconsin we are working com- 
fortably under such definitions as we have, and we have refrained from 
issuing long circulars. I have been a silent partner on the committee, 
but I feel that something is gained and something lost in formulating 
definitions. I beheve we should at least come to a nominal agreement on 
these definitions to prevent misunderstanding. I also believe Massa- 
chusetts is misunderstood. She needs these definitions. 

(A tedej^am was read later in the convention from Mr. Hicks inviting 
the Association to co-operate with the committee.) 

Boy C. Woolman, of Des Moines, Iowa, was elected chairman of the 
Vocational Bound Table for next year. 
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Miss Wilhelmina Seegmilleb 
By Walter S. Perry. 

1 have been asked to speak of the life and work of Miss Wilhelmina 
Seegmiller, who was for so many years a member of this Association. It 
is painful to do this and yet it is a pleasure, for Miss Seegmiller was one 
of the rarest types of perfect womanhood, one who was greatly beloved 
and one of wide influence. 

I had the rare good fortune to name her for the position she so ably 
filled for 18 years as the supervisor of drawing* in the Indianapolis 
schools. In 1895, Superintendent Goss came to the Institute with which 
I am identified saying he was in search of the best person obtainable to 
reorganize the work in drawing and art education in the Indianapolis 
city schools. He talked for two hours with Miss Seegmiller, and was con- 
vinced of her great reserve power. This conviction was evidenced by the 
fact that he returned at once to Indianapolis to have the nomination 
confirmed by the School Board, although he had intended to remain several 
weeks longer in the Bast. He realized that delay meant that Miss Seeg- 
miller would accept some one of the several other positions for which 
her name was being used. 

When I saw Superintendent Goss in Indianapolis the following spring 
I asked if he had been perfectly satisfied with his choice. He replied that 
he had only one fault to find and that was that Miss Seegmiller accom- 
plished more than one person should be expected or allowed to do. That 
was always true of her. Full of ideas and of ideals she did wonderful 
work — wonderful in quality and most remarkable in its influence. Pro- 
bably no other person in any similar position ever had such a wonderful 
influence, not only in her own city, but throughout the country, 
especially in the Middle West. She was a person of remarkable resources. 
The work of her city position: was great enough for any one person, 
but it did not stop with the special subject that she supervised; her 
influence entered deeply into the lives and the environment of all the 
children of the city. In addition she wrote and published textbooks. 
She was the author of the finest set of drawing books published in this 
country: '^The Applied Arts Books.'' She was the author also of a set 
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of primary readeis and other school books. Poetry flowed from her lips 
and from her pen, and her poems have been read and loved by a wide 
circle of readers. She lectured frequently and often, as you know, she 
lectured before this Association at the annual meetings. She was one 
of the most active persons I have ever known. Yet her activity was 
always governed by repose, it was always in the direction of the good 
she could render to others. But there came a time in her life when she 
longed for rest. In the spring of 1913 she wrote me of her great desire 

for the summer months to come when she could go to her cottage on 

Lake Michigan. She said in the letter ‘‘I am so tired, I long for rest, 

and I count the days when I may fiy away to my summer home.’' Alas, 

the long rest of a well spent life, a life of lasting and wide influence 
was near at hand, and before the summer month came she had passed on 
to her reward. She will not soon be forgotten. There arc many here 
who can never forget her. Her influence is lasting in their lives and in 
my life. Her beautiful chaiaeter can not be forgotten. She was one of 
the most brilliant and the most helpful members this Western Association 
has ever known. I am so glad of the opportunity to speak even so 
inadequately of Miss Wilhelmina Seegmiller. 
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Dr. Calvin M. Woodward 
By Ghas. a. Bennett. 

I liave been asked to say a few words in honor of Dr. Calvin M. 
Woodward, the great American advocate of manual training, who died 
about 'four months ago at his home in St. Louis. Early in January Dr. 
Woodward went on a lecture tour through Southern Missouri, some of the 
time giving as many as three lectures a day. On Saturday afternoon, 
January 10th, he was stricken with paralysis, and on Monday afternoon, 
January 12th, he died. The physicians in attendance stated that his 
death was indirectly caused by over-exertion on the lecture tour. The 
funeral services were held at the Church of Unity, of which he has long 
been a vitally active member, and was attended by ofi&cials, alumni and 
students of Washington University, the Manual Training School and 
Smith Academy, as well as many other friends and public school officials. 

Though seventy-six years of age at the time of his death. Dr. Wood- 
ward was active in his work even up to the Saturday he was stricken. 
This was in accordance with his temperament and habit. He was a vigor- 
ous, enthusiastic, untiring worker. 

We know Dr. Woodward as the advocate of manual training — ^the man 
who championed the cause of handwork as a factor in general education, 
who fought the battles and won the day at a time when manual training 
had few friends and many enemies. We always think of him among the 
greatest men in the history of the manual training movement. We com- 
pare him with Salicis in France, Goetze in Germany, Salomon in Sweden, 
though his work was very different from any of these. He did for 
secondary education what has not yet been done in any other coimtry. 
He created a new type of high school — ^the manual training high school . 
— ^which has been and is now a vital factor in our developing system of 
secondary education. And, moving down fronl the secondary schools, his 
influence was potent in the development of handwork in the elementary 
schools. 

Dr. Woodward's visit to England at an opportune time, on the in- 
vitation of Sir William Mather, had an important influence in that coun- 
try which the English educators have been glad to recognize. It is not 
too much to say that Dr. Woodward was the greatest advocate of manual 
tiaining that the English speaking people have produced. 
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But to Bay this is only to point to one side, though the most public 
side, of Dr. Woodward's rich and fruitful life. For nearly a half century 
he was a member of the faculty of Washington University, and during 
all this time an important element in its development, being, for many 
years, at the head of the engineering department. His interest in public 
school affairs led him to accept membership on the Board of Education 
of St, Louis, and later he did an important work as president of that 
body. He also served for five years as a member of the Board of Curators 
of the University of Missouri. And he has served in an official capacity 
in several organizations of engineers, scientists and educators. He was the 
author not only of the books we know so well on manual training, but his 
description of the Eads Bridge and its construction was a distinct contri- 
bution to the engineering literature of its time, and his last book was on 
his favorite teaching subject, applied mechanics. 

But if we can believe the testimonials of hundreds of men soon after 
his death, his greatest work was as a teacher and spiritual leader of young 
men. ''His was the great gift of clear exposition, and the greater one of 
being able to inspire the mind that touched with his. " ^ ‘ His contact with 
his students was close, and full of that personal interest which had its 
reward in the respectful love that all of his students bore for him. ' ' 

Such then, was our champion of manual training — our leader whom 
we are glad to honor. He was strong in courage and vigorous in physique, 
a strenuous worker, a man of insight and understanding, an inspirer and 
natural leader, willing to fight for an ideal, full of good cheer, with faith 
in God and in the divine possibilities of man. 
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Journal of Proceedings 

May 6, 1914, 2:30 p. m. 

The President announced the appointment of Mrs. M. E. Riley, Roy C. 
Woolman and Plorence H. Pitch as members of the Committee on Place of 
Meeting, and of M. Emma Roberts, S. J. Yaughn and Hazel Hobbs as mem- 
bers of the Committee on Resolutions. 

Nominations for members of the Committee on Nominations were called 
for and from those nominated, the following were elected by ballot; Lillian 
Cushman, Emily M. Dorn and Ira S. Griffith. 

May 7, 1914, a, m, 

C. A. Bennett reported in considerable detail the plans that were being 
worked out by the American Committee for the International Congress of 
Art to be held in Paris in 1916, and explained that an elffort was being made 
to induce Congress to appropriate $10,000 to provide for the expense of an 
exhibit that would adequately represent our work in the United States. 


May 9, 9 a. m. 

BUSINESS MEETING 

REPORTS OP OPPICERS AND COMMITTEES. 

REPORT OP SECRETARY, MAT U, 1914. 

Cash Received and Porwabded to Treasurer Since Last Report. 


Prom former Treasurer (receipt No. 539) $ 12.50 

Returned by Editorial Board, (loan at Des Moines) 33.00 

Advertising in Program; — 

Armour Institute, (receipt No. 547) 10.00 

Chase School, (receipt No. 548) 10.00 

Atkinson Mentzer Co., (receipt No. 549) 10.00 

Chicago Academy of Pine Arts, (receipt No. 550) 10.00 

New York University, (receipt No. 551) 10.00 

Peabody College, (receipt No. 553) 10.00 

University of Wisconsin, (receipt No. 554) 10.00 

Bradley Institute, (receipt No. 556) 20.00 

Loan from Editorial Board, (receipt No. 546) 67.50 

Membership dues, 476 @ $2.00 952.00 

Single admissions at Milwaukee meeting, 10 @ 25e 2.50 


Prom Editorial Board, balance on hands , 64.88 


Total receipts $1222.38 

Outstanding account — 


Commonwealth Art Colony, advertising in program 
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Wells Shaft Underdrive Lathe with Single Handle Control 

Safety and Simplicity 

That is what all supervisors and instructors want and must have 
in a Manual Training Lathe 

The New “Wells” Lathe with the 
Single Handle Control 

has no equal in those and other essential features. We welcome investiga- 
tion and comparison. 

One Handle does it all — starts the lathe, stops it, changes the speed. 
{4 changes.') Could anything be simpler? 

All Moving Parts carefully guarded. Cover also furnished over Upper 
Cone Pulley if desired. You don’t need to worry about the boys getting 
hurt when operating '‘Wells” Lathes. 

Single Handle Control on both Shaft Underdrive and Motor Underdrive 
Lathes. 

Demonstrator* s Lathes with cither Outside Face Plate, Tripod and Tee 
Rest or Hand Feed Carriage or both. 

E'uery Manual Training Supervisor and Instructor should send for 
our New Free Circular 

F. E. Wells & Son Co. 

Greenfield Massachusetts 
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PROCEEDINGS 


Oedbrs Issued on Treasuet Since Last Eeport. 

S. J. Vaughn, for Association stationery, paper, envelopes, and 


postage $ 7.15 

Wagner & Hanson Go., printing programs and envelopes, 4050 — 16 

pp. and cover pro^ams, 3100 envelopes 154.50 

W. H. Henderson, expenses of Secretary’s ofliee 55.18 

1. S. Griffith, postage tor program committee 2.60 

F. H. Noble Co., 300 new badges, 250 ribbons on old badges 29.00 

L. D. Harvey, e^^enses attending meeting 35.50 

R. W. Himelick, expenses attending meeting 24.97 

Katherine Dopp, expenses attending meeting 10.00 

Florence H. Fitch, lantern slides (% of cost) 15.00 

Thomas Trowbridge, operating and furnishing lantern 10.00 

W, H. Henderson, expense of Secretary attending meeting 18.40 

Ella Babcock, postage for Program Committee 4.50 

Emily Dorn, postage, express and stationery. Exhibit Committee. . . 9.60 

Return to Editorial Board by order of Council 50.00 

L. R. Abbott, expenses of Treasurer’s office 1.13 

Cleveland Printing Co., letter heads 1.25 


Total $428.78 


EXPENSE OF SECRETARY’S OFFICE, 1913-14. 


May 12, 1913, Postage $ 2.00 

May 16, 1913, Express on Manuscripts from Reporter 35 

May 22, 1,913, Postage 1.40 

May 26, 1913, Postage 3.00 

June 9, 1913, Stenographic Service 1.60 

Oct. 31, 1913, Express on Treasurer’s books 25 

Mar. 2, 1914, Postage 1.00 

Mar. 6, 1914, Postage 20.00 

Mar. 10, 1914, Postage 10.00 

Mar. 15, 1914, Postage 2.00 

Mar. 3, 1914, Express on envelopes 51 

Mar. 12, 1914, Express on programs 1.56 

Mar. 20, 1914, Steno^aphie services 7.50 

(Putting programs in envelopes and addressing) 

April 10, 1914, Telephone toll 1.60 

April 11, 1914, Stenographic services 1.50 

May 1, 1914, Stamp 30 


$54.57 

(Signed) Wilson H. Henderson, 

Secretary W, D. 4' M. T. Asm. 


Des Moines, Iowa, June 13, 1914, 

I have examined the report of the Secretary, the receipts received by 
him from the Treasurer, Nos. 11 to 31 inclusive, the receipts given by him 
numbering from 512 to 1009 inclusive, and his orders upon the Treasurer, 
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Gold Medal Crayons 



KINDERGARTEN CRAYON 

Larsre Hexasonal Sticks 


LECTURERS' CHALK 

White and Colored Square Sticks 



''CRAYOLA” FOR GENERAL USE 

Twenty-four colors. Various sizes 

"DUREL” PRESSED CRAYON 

Free from Gloss 

BLACKBOARD CRAYONS. WHITE and COLORS. ETC. 
Send for Sample* and Cataloe 

BINNEY & SMITH CO. 

Makers of Crapons for Every Use 

81-S3 Fulton Street NEVF YORK 
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numbering from No. 22 to 37 inclusire, and found same to be true and cor- 
rect. Eespectfully submitted, 

(Signed) E. C. Woolman, 

Auditor. 

Eeport of Secretary received and placed on fde. 

TEEASUEEE’S EEPORT. 

For the year ending May Dth, 1914. 

RECEIPTS 

Prom former treasurer $ 12.50 

Prom Editorial Board (former loans) $ 33.00 

Prom Editorial Board 132.38 

Program advertising 90.00 

Dues 92.00 

Dues (Milwaukee meeting) 860.00 

Paid admission to meetings 2.50 

$1,209.88 


Total $1,222.38 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Unpaid orders on Treasury $114.85 

Printing program Milwaukee meeting 154.50 

Badges and ribbons 29.00 

Secretary’s expense (postage, etc.) 55.18 

Expense Cleveland Printing Company 1.25 

Expense Secretary attending Milwaukee meeting 18.40 

Expense Treasurer’s office (postage, etc.) 1.13 

Expense chairman exhibit committee 9.60 

Expense chairman program committee 7.10 

Letter heads, etc 7.15 

Speakers 95,47 

$ 493.63 


Balance on hand $ 728.75 

(Signed) L. E. Abbott, 
Treasurer W. D. ^ M. T. Assn. 

Eeport of treasurer received and placed on file. 
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WHEN YOU USE DEVOE 

YOU USE THE BEST 


We have been making Colors for various purposes for 
one hundred and sixty years. 

Founded by Wm. Post in New York in 1754 

I WILLIAM POST, 

Water Street, Cor. Fleteher, 1754-1798 I 

WILLIAM POST & SONS, 

Water Street, Cor. Fleteher, 1798-1800 

WILLIAM AND GERARDUS POST, 

Water Street, Cor. Fleteher, 1800-1834 

WILLIAM POST, 

Water Street, Gor. Fleteher, 1834-1 836 

BUTLER & BARKER, 

Water Street, Cor. Fleteher, 1836-1846 

FRANCIS BUTLER, 

Water Street, Cor. Fleteher, 1846-1848 

BUTLER & RAYNOLDS, 

Water Street, Cor. Fleteher, 1848-1851 

C. T. RAYNOLDS, 

Water Street, Cor. Fleteher, 1851-1852 

RAYNOLDS & DEYOB, 

Water Street, Cor. Fleteher, 1852-1855 

RAYNOLDS, DEVOE & CO., 

106 Fiilton Street. 1855-1858 

RAYNOLDS, DEVOE & PRATT, 

106-108 Folton Street, 1858-1864 

F. W. DEVOE & CO., 

Fulton Street, Cor. WUliam, 1864-1892 

G. T. RAYNOLDS & CO. 

106-108 Fulton Street, 1864-1892 

, F. W. DEVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS CO- 
1892 

New Yorh, Fulton and William St. i 

I Chieado, 14-16 W. Lake St. 

L ■ I ■ I, Kanaaa City, 13 12-1314 Grand Ave. .mm-I 


It nuill be a pleasure to 
School Colors 



send you our Catalogue of 
and Supplies. 
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EEPORT OF PEOOEAM COMMITTEE. 

Your comiiaittee begs to report tbat it has endeavored: 

1. To get the printed program into the hands of members and others 
by March 1st. 

2. To arrange a general program calculated to appeal to all members 
equally at all times, leaving the consideration of special topics to the Eound 
Tables. 

3. To formulate some system of remuneration which would recognize 
possible benefits accruing to performers as well as to the Association, so 
planned that the Association might have a satisfactory balance after giving 
uniform treatment to aU participants. 

To this end, the committee ruled that members or those who could be- 
cause of their professional positions, well be expected to be members would 
not be paid 5 that others would be paid no more than expenses. In the exe- 
cution of this plan participants were to be informed so that no misunder- 
standing might occur. The letter forms used have been deposited with the 
Secretary. 

4. To so plan that the sessions might proceed on time. Letters were 
written to each performer to be, notifying him of the exact number of min- 
utes available for his part. 

5. To keep expenses within the resources of the Association. 

How well or how poorly the work has been done must be judged by the 
report of the Secretary and the Treasurer, and your impression of the meet- 
ing. 

This occasion is taken to thank those who so graciously and generously 
favored the Association upon invitation of this committee. 

Eespectfully submitted, 

Ira S. GRimTH, Chairman , 

E. W. Selvidgb, 

Regina Teigen, 

Ella L. Babcock, 

Program Committee. 


EEPORT OP COUNCIL. 

The Council has held four meetings since its last report; one at the 
close of the Des Moines meeting, May 10, 1913, and three during the pres- 
ent meeting, May 6, 7, and 8, 1914. 

T. At the meeting in Des Moines the relation of the work of the Ex- 
hibit Committee to that of the Editorial Board in the soliciting of advertise- 
ments and installing of the commercial exhibits, was discussed. It was de- 
cided to ask these two committees to consult each other early in the year 
and make their plans together to avoid confusion. It was also voted to 
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Made in Grand Rapids 

Drawing Tables 
Manual Training Benches 
Dome^ic Science Tables 
Wall Cases Sewing Tables 

Laboratory Equipment 


Mr. Schoolman, we are in business for you, and we 
have your interests at heart. Write for catalogs and 
give us your ideas for special equipment and our design- 
ing department will gladly work with you in planning 
your next installation. 

We have built complete equipment for a score of 
the best schools in the country. 

Grand Rapids Hand Screw Go. 


Front Ave.N.W. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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request the Editorial Board to consider 'trays and means of reducing the 
expense of the annual report. 

The continuation of our membership in the American Federation of 
Arts was discussed, and on account of the increase in dues from $10.00 to 
$30.00, our membership was voted discontinued. The Secretary was author- 
ized to subscribe to the magazine ^'Arts and Progress.’^ 

II. At the meetings held in Milwauhee, bills for expenses of the As- 
sociation were examined and approved. 

Eeports of officers and committees were received, and their presenta- 
tion to the Association authorized. 

Suggestions for the improvement of the affairs of the Association, re- 
ceived by the Council at their request from officers and chairmen of com- 
mittees, were considered. 

It w’as decided that the Council, shall, as soon as possible after the elec- 
tion of new officers and the appointment of new committees, communicate 
with the chairmen of the various committees, and that in such communica- 
tions, a formal letter shall be transmitted, which shall state in chronological 
order, the business of the particular committee, or part of the Association 
concerned. 

The resolutions offered at the meeting in Bes Moines by the Voca- 
tional Round Table were discussed, and have been referred to a special 
committee, consisting of Chas, A. Bennett, Chairman; Frank M. Leavitt; 
Fred D. Crawshaw; to report at our next meeting. 

III. The constitution provides that the Council shall prepare for pres- 
entation at the annual business meeting,, a report of the Association for the 
past year, and shall also present therewith a detailed estimate of the prob- 
able income and expenditures for the following twelve months. 

The financial condition of the Association for the past year has already 
been given in the reports of the committees and officers. It has been found 
at this time impossible to carry out the provision of the constitution re- 
quiring a detailed estimate of the probable income and expenditures for the 
following twelve months. 

Another duty of the Council declared by the constitution is to de- 
termine for the guidance of the standing or other committees, when not 
otherwise provided for by specific appropriation, the sums of money to be 
available for the work of such committees. 

In accordance with this provision we recommend that the expenses of 
the program for 1915 do not exceed $300.00 and that this sum be appropri- 
ated for that purpose, out of the funds now on hand. We recommend that 
the Editorial Board limit the expense of the annual report for 1914 to 
$700.00. 
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We also recommend that $100.00 be appropriated to meet the expenses 
of the Secretary's office. 

IV. Matters settled during the year by correspondence are as fol- 
lows : — 

The date of the annual convention of the Association. 

The admission of advertisements of summer schools in the program 
for the present meeting. 

The price of the Report to non-members to remain unchanged for the 
current year. This matter was referred to the Council by vote of the As- 
sociation at the Des Moines meeting. 

» Respectfully submitted, 

Florence E. Ellis, Chairman, 
Lxtcy S. Silke, 

Carl N. Werntz, 

P. D. Crawshaw, 

Emma M. Church, 

R. W. Sblvidgb, ex-officio, 

W. H. Henderson, ex-officio. 


Mr. Selvidge; I desire to call attention to one or two phases in con- 
nection with tMs report. The most important matter connected with it, I 
believe is the plans we have taken to establish the custom of putting ^e 
Association on a budget. I believe that this is the correct plan so that each 
committee on each line of activity will know in advance how much money it 
will have to spend in the activities of that committee. The Secretary will 
know, the Program Committee and the Editorial Board will know. These al- 
lowances may be more than will be necessary — ^they may be less. We have 
considered very carefully the probable expenses, taking into consideration 
the expenses of this meeting and previous meetings. We believe the ap- 
propriations are adequate if economically administered. 

* * Another important phase in connection with this is the fact that we 
now have the money on hand to meet all the expenses of the meeting of 
1915 and it is that money that we have appropriated for that meeting.'' 

A member: ''May we have an explanation of the $700 appropriated 
for the Editorial Board?" 

The President: This is the sum that was placed for the use of the 
Editorial Board. That is exactly what it cost to print the report for this 
year, and we saw no reason why this should not cover the expense of print- 
ing the "Proceedings" for next year's meeting. The Editorial Board has 
been self supporting. They get their funds from the advertising. They have 
been earning money and have contributed of what they have earned to the 
Association. 

Mr. Bennett: I judge from the explanation that it is not going to 
hamper the Editorial Board in any way during the present year, but X 
would like to keep this thought in mind; that the Editorial Board, in the 
estimation of quite a good many members of the Association, ought to be 
encouraged to make the annual volume that is issued just as attractive a 
publication as they can make it with reasonable expenditures so that the 
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WATER COLORS 

The Water Colors described on this page are manufactured in our own 
laboratories, from the best ingredients obtainable, by specially designed ma- 
chinery and by experienced workmen under skilled supervision. 

The styles and assortments are arranged to meet as fully as possible the 
great variety of demands that are the outcome of individual experience. Our 
stock is composed of about forty colors in moist and semi-moist forms in 
tubes and pans and a limited number of colors in dry cakes. 
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A Few of Our Newest Articles: 


Bradley Tinted Drawina Papers 
Bradley Graded Color Portfolios 
'^Embeco" Wax Crayons, No. 1 and 2 
Manual Art Crayons 
Bradley’s New Drawinpr “Models” 
ADHEZO (Sticks Like Glue) 
Latshaw Rules 
Drawing Tables 


Textile Designs 
Floral Elements 
Designs for Leather Work 
Decorated Models for Woodwork 
Waldcraft Dyes 

For— 1 Stick Printing 

2 Block Printing 
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Books 


PRIMARY MANUAL WORK-By Mary F. Ledyaid 
CONSTRUCTIVE WORK-By fiSward NeweF 
EDUCATIVE SEAT WORK-By E. F. Worst and Edna K«th 
DECORATTON OF THE SCHOOL AND HOME-By Theodore 
M. DILLAWAY 


Send for Catalog of Art Materials 


Thomas Charles Company 

207 N. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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report will stand for the Association as one of the in<lispensable documents 
of the year in our field of work. One of the features of the report that 
has brought it into prominence has been the illustrations. It seems to me 
that the report ought to if possible, reflect the very best and newest things 
that we find at our exhibition as well as the ideas put forth at our conven- 
tion. I hope that this remark will not discourage the Editorial Board but 
that it will be possible for them to do something that will make our pub- 
lication stronger each year. I wouhl like to see the Editorial Board have 
an advisory committee to assist them in selecting illustrative material so as 
to make it more attractive as the years go by. 

Mr. Vaughn: I believe that the sum of $700 has been arrived at after 
some consultation with the members of the Editorial Board and they ex- 
pressed the opinion that the report could be gotten out by using even more 
illustrations than we had in the last report for that sum. I am quite sure 
however that if the board should find that they could not get out the right 
kind of report for that siun, that the Council would permit them to use ad- 
ditional funds for that purpose. 

Mr. Selvidge: I wish to call your attention to the expenses of the re- 
port of the Springfield meeting. They show that the report cost $795.08. 
In the expense there is one item for clerical work in reporting the meeting 
of $150.00 but we have been able to get the meetings in such shape that this 
expense will be much less in the future. 

Mr. Kurtzworth: It is not a matter of how^ much we spend, but how 
much good we can do in the work. We as educators in the art line should 
make a standard to show other people. These printers and designers are 
more particularly interested in how much the thing costs, but we ought to 
change this idea. A printer will say here’s $17,00 get me up a booklet. 

Mr. Vaughn: Since this is intended for one year and is only a tem- 
porary arrangement, let us dispense with the matter until later. If the 
members are all satisfied with such an arrangement I can see no serious 
objection to letting this go by. If it is going to cut off anything, I would 
not limit the price at all, but it simply means that the Editorial Board, 
must guarantee to keep it up to standard and even go above if possible. 

Miss Silke: I think Mr. Bennett’s point is very well taken. We 
should never lose sight of the fact that our report should be the best possi- 
ble. I think the discussion in the Council was brought about partly by the 
fact that the council is attempting to limit a Board definitely in its ex- 
penditures when it really had nothmg to do with the source of its income. 
It seems that the Exhibit Committee has not understood that it is simply 
a matter of lending its assistance to the Board by giving fioor space to the 
advertisers whom they already had, but also to help them secure others. 
Would it be better for the Association if the Editorial Board would not 
attempt to make itself 'self supporting and to have all the money from ad- 
vertisements turned into the treasurer and then make a liberal appropriation 
for the board! I think that this was not entirely settled. It was simply 
an agreement of the Council, in order to make a more definite recommenda- 
tion for the Association for the next meeting. 

Mr. Crawshaw: It has been my experience the past year on the Edi- 
torial Board that while we now have the promise that a considerable sum 
of money will be allowed us, it seems to me this is the o-nly way of doing 
this work. I should dislike to see the character of the report any different 
than it has been at the times when the report was most pleasing to the ma- 
jority of the members of the Association. I confess that the board and cer- 
tain members were not pleased with the report as put out. The expense of 
the report might be reduced. On the other hand I believe, the policy estab- 
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lislied in this recommendation is an excellent one — ^to limit the different 
bodies of the association; but to be allowed more in case they can show it 
is necessary for an additional amount to be used. 

It was moved and carried that the report of the Council be received 
and placed on JSle. 

The President: When we called for the Exhibit Committee's report, 
the Chairman was not present. I am sure you all appreciated that a vast 
amount of work falls to the lot of this committee and that you all have 
been greatly pleased with their work. The most effective report has been 
seen in the hall outside, but we would like to hear from Miss Dorn. 

REPOET OF EXHIBIT COMMITTEE. 

Miss Dom: I did not know there was to be a report. I have nothing 
but a few words in the way of a formal report. The rest will come to my 
successor. I have a ton of correspondence that will go to my successor — a 
library full of advice. As to the expense of the Exhibit Committee, there 
are no expenses attached to the work of that Committee other than postage 
that comes from the Association. The financial committee of the local force 
have taken care of the renting of the Auditorium, etc. Our total expense 
was $9.60. I have only the e:^bits in the large hall to offer as a report 

It was moved and seconded that the report of the committee be grate- 
fully accepted and placed on file, which was unanimously carried. 

REPORT OF THE EDITORIAL BOARD. 


For the year ending May, 1914. 

Receipts. 

From Miss Silke $ 29.23 

Reports sold 49.65 

Returned by postmaster 24 

From advertisements 833.80 


$912.92 

Expsndittjebs. 

Postage : $ 18.00 

Freight 1.60 

Express 2.98 

Telephone 50 

Post cards 2.25 

Printing (Print Shop, Madison) 16.25 

Clerical Work (Martin $30.40, Erdman $1) 31.40 

Stenographic Work at Des Moines (Mrs. Kelley $125, O. S. 

Elliott $21.25) 146.25 

Printing 1913 Report (Pantagraph Printing and Stationery 

Co.) 470.57 

C. S. Van Deusen (Editorial Board Expense) 10.00 

Drayage — Madison (Jefferson Transfer) 4.50 

H. C. Sherman Co 7.00 
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M. Emma Roberts (Editorial Board Expense) 13.84 

Manual Arts Press (Exchange) 22.50 

Mrs. Kelley’s Expenses in Des Moines 33.00 780.54 


Balance $132.38 


F. D. Crawshaw, Chairman, 
Clinton S. Van Deusen, 

M. Emma Roberts. 

Approved: R. C. Woolman, Auditor. 

The report vras accepted and placed on file. 

FoUo^ving the acceptance of the report a motion was made similar to 
the ones made in previous years returning the actual balance to the Editorial 
Board. This brought out several amendments and re-opened discussion in 
regard to the finances of the Board. It was finally referred to the Council. 
At a meeting of the Council held after the business meeting the Editorial 
Board was directed to turn the funds on hand into the treasm*y of the As- 
sociation and fifty dollars was appropi*iated to the Editorial Board to use 
as a working fund. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PLACE OP MEETING-. 

To the President and Members, Western Drawing & Manual Training 

Association : — 

Invitations for the meeting for the Western Drawing & Manual Train- 
ing Association in 1915 were received from San Francisco, Buffalo, Kalama- 
zoo, Toledo, and Chicago. Tour Committee considered each invitation in 
the interest of the greatest number of the members. San Francisco was con- 
sidered too far for the majority of the members in our territory, though 
there are those who will attend the Panama Exhibition, who cannot be at 
the W. D. & M. T. A. meeting in 1915 unless there is a minimum expense 
account. 

Chicago being more centrally located than the other places extending 
invitations, is recommended for the place of meeting in 1915. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Mrs. M. E. Riley, Chairman, 

R. C. Woolman, 

Florence H. Fitch. 

It was moved that the secretary be instructed to write a letter to the 
various cities having invited us to meet with them next year, expressing our 
appreciation. The motion was carried. 

Mr. Abbott: If I may make a statement just at this point. When 1 
left Grand Rapids I carried with me two invitations for the meeting of this 
Association in Grand Rapids, Mach., in 1916. We will be delighted to have 
you consider that a year from now, although possibly they will explain why 
we should go to Toledo. 
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A NEW AMERICAN TOOL 


The American Students' 
Precision Saw 

Will acquaint the boys with the standards recognized in the 
best manufacturing plants in the country. 

Its adaptability to either ripping or cross-cutting without changing saws, 
enables the pupil to change from one kind of work to another without any 
loss of time. 

The carefully constructed gauges are scaled for quick and accurate ad- 
justment without the use of a rule or compass, familiarizing the pupil with 
the fine essentials of accuracy 
and efficiency in a tool of this 
kind. 

You will have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing you have 
started your boys RIGHT if 
you teach them to work with 
American Wood Work- 
ing Machines. We have just 
issued a descriptive folder with 
our Students’ Precision 
Saw as the subject, wherein 
we dwell at length on its 
adaptability to school room 
practice. Let us send you a 
copy of it. 

Our Manual Training 
School Catalog describes fully 
the latest and safest methods 
of equiping the Manual Train- 
ing School. Let us send you 
a copy. 

American Wood Working Machinery Co. 

Executive f Export and General Sales OJice: 

Rochester, N.Y. 

Sales Offices: 

New York City. Chicago, New Orleans. Portland. Oregoa 

Spokane San Francisco 
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EEPOET OP COMMITTEE ON EESOLETIONS. 

. Whereas, the twenty-first annual meeting of the Western Drawing and 
Manual Training Association has been one of the largest, most successful 
and most enjoyable in the history of the organization, and. 

Whereas, these results depend upon the generous and untiring effort 
and the splendid hospitality of our hosts in Milwaukee, 

Be it resolved, that we especially thank Miss Emily M. Dorn and Mr. 
Prank M. Bruce for their patient, unwearying efforts to provide so perfectly 
for our comfort and pleasure. 

Besolved, that we extend our gratitude to our numerous co-workers who 
have contributed in large measures to the success of this meeting, and men- 
tion as representative of these, Miss Hale, Mr. Perry, Miss Blanchar, Miss 
Poole, Miss Gooch, Miss Babcock, Miss Sabin, Mr. Watson, Miss Eckers. 
That we thank Mr. G. W. Augustyn, president of the Board of Education 
and Supt. Potter for their hearty welcome and inspiring addresses. 

Besolved, that we express our appreciation to the directors and the stu- 
dents of the Milwaukee Art Society, Milwaukee-Downer College and the Mil- 
waukee Normal School for the preparation and presentation of the various 
pageants for our entertainment. That we especially mention the pleasure 
afforded us by the Wednesday evening entertainment directed by Mr. Dud- 
ley Crafts Watson and participated in by Milwaukee Normal Girls’ Trade 
School Instructors, Special Teachers of Household Arts, Drawing and Man- 
ual Training, and Milwaukee-Downer College. 

Besolved, that we express our appreciation of those interesting and at- 
tractive features of the entertainment provided by the pupils of the City 
Schools of Milwaukee. 

Besolved, that we extend our thanks to the press of Milwaukee for 
liberal notices of our members and organization and for comprehensive re- 
ports of the proceedings, entertainments, efc., of our meeting. 

Besolved, that we acknowledge with pleasure, the courtesies of the Mil- 
waukee Art Society, the Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee-Downer College, 
Milwaukee Normal School, the Boys’ Trade School, the Trade School for 
Girls, and the Continuation Schools for the privilege of visiting them and 
enjoying their hospitality. 

Besolved, that we express our sense of great loss and deep sorrow at 
the death of Miss Seegmiller and Dr. Woodward. The memory of these 
gifted members will ever be cheri^ed by the organization to which they 
contributed so much of their lives and their inspiration. 

M. Emma Egberts, Chairman, 

S. J. Vaughn, 

Hazel Hobbs. 

The report was accepted and placed on file. 
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O UR 1914 Supplement illustrates numerous new designs 
which have been added to our line of Work Benches, 
Domestic Science Tables, Drawing Tables and 
Wood Turning Lathes. Our latest models in drawing 
tables with Individual Compartments for Drawing 
Boards and Instruments attracted unusual attention at the 
1914 convention, while the improved features on our domestic 
science tables including Telescoping Swing Seats, Mag- 
nesium Enamel Tops with Polished Aluminum Bind- 
ing and new Individual Double Burner Stoves received 
universal commendation. 

Write for Big Four Catalogue^'* 
with latest Supplement 

£.H. Sheldon & Go. 
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ELECTION OP OPFICEES. 

The Nominating Committee reported as follows: 

Report op Nominating Committee. 

For President: Florence H. Pitch, Indianapolis. 

For Vice-President : Ora A. Blanchar, Milwaukee. 

For Treasurer: L. W. Wahlstrom, Chicago. 

For Auditor: Vandelaine Henkel, St. Louis. 

For Member of Council: Robt. W. Selvidge, Nashville, Tenn. 

Ira S. Griffith, Chairman, 
Lillian Cushman, 

Wm. H. Vogel. 

A motion was moved and carried to accept the report of the committee 
and that the secretary be directed to east the ballot of the Association for 
the oihcers named. 


NEW BUSINESS. 

Mr. Bennett: I wish to place before the organization a matter that 
I have been asked to speak of. It is an invitation that has come to this 
association to help in lie work of the Panama Exposition. It is planned 
to hold a national meeting at San Francisco. The motion I would like to 
make is, that a committee of three persons be appointed by this organization 
to co-operate with any other committee of a similar nature which may be 
named by other organizations in the carrying forward of such a convention 
as has been suggested. The motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 

Mr. Bennett: How shall this committee be appointed? I would like to 
suggest that the outgoing and incoming Presidents be two of this committee 
and another member. 

Mr. Bennett was selected as the third member of this committee by a 
unanimous vote. 

Mr. Wahlstrom: I wish to speak of printing in the schools. Since it 
is being introduced in so many of tibie 'school shops by w^ood working teachers 
who are experimenting and groping around for advice and help. I suggest 
that this association take a step and appoint a committee to first inquire 
into the status of the printing in the public schools and gather some data 
as to how far it has already been extended and also to formulate a tentative 
course of study by means of corresponding with people who have already 
had printing in the public schools and have been through the fire of failure 
or success. Bo this by means of correspondence, within the next year. 
See what W’e can do in suggesting suitable equipment to meet the conditions 
of the different schools. I suggest lhat a committee of three to five mem- 
bers be appointed to take this matter up and one of the members of this 
committee be Mr. Reed of St. Louis, a new member this year but one who 
is enthusiastic in this field. He is acquainted with the matter of printing 
problems in the schools. I also suggest that the association provide a smafi 
sum for postage to carry on this work. 
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IM3«STRIAL-AKrS 

mCAZINE 

A NEW MAGAZINE 
WITH A NEW PURPOSE 


Get a Copy 

The Bruce Publishing Co. 

Milwaukee Wisconsin 
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PBOCJEEDINGS 


It was moved and seconded that - a committee of five be appointed to in- 
vestigate printing in the public, schools. It was unanimously carried. 

The following committee was later appointed by the President: S. J. 
Vaughn, De Kalb, HI.; W. E. Eeeves, St. Louis, Mo.; Katherine M. Still- 
well, Chicago, 111. 

Mr. Leavitt: Another new matter of business which should be taken 
up at this date is the contents of the telegram received from Mr. Hicks, 

It was moved and carried that this^be referred to the council for action. 

It was moved and carried that a vote of thanks be made to the retiring 
officers for their untiring efforts during the past year. 

The President: I wish to thank you and I am sure I express the senti- 
ment of the persons who have been associated with me this year for the 
kindly co-operation given by the local committee and the people of Malwau- 
kee. I wish to say, that whatever success has come to this meeting the 
claim is due to my associates in the organization and to them is due the 
thanks. I have always received the most hearty response from every re- 
quest that I have made of any of the officers or committees connected with 
the Association. It has been a matter of great pleasure to me, particularly 
when my time was taken up with other matters — ^matters which I did not 
foresee at the time I was selected president of the association. I appreciate 
to the very fullest extent the help that has been given me in this association 
and to them I wish to extend the credit of whatever good we may have done 
or whatever success we may have had in this association. 

Adjournment. 
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Constitution and By-Laws 

Revised Form Adopted May 4, 1912. 

ARTICLE l.--Nam€. 

The name of this Association shall he the Western Drawing and 
Manual Training Association, and its object shall be the promotion of 
Art Education and Manual Training in schools and particularly in public 
schools. 

ARTICLE II. — Membership. 

All interested in education are eligible to membership in this Asso- 
ciation. 

ARTICLE 111.-— Officers. 

Section 1. The officers of this Association shall consist of a Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, and Auditor. 

Sec. 2. All officers, except the Secretary, shall be elected each year 
by a majority ballot of the Association, llominations of officers shall be 
by a committee of three nominated from the floor and elected by ballot. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall be appointed by the Council, as herein- 
after provided. 

ARTICLE IV. — Meetings. 

The annual meeting shall be held at such time and place as may be 
determined by a vote of the Association, or, in case a meeting adjourns 
without time and place designated, the decision shall be left with the 
Council. 

ARTICLE Y.— Quorum. 

A quorum for the transaction of business shall consist of twelve mem- 
bers. 

ARTICLE VI. — Committees. 

Section 1. The affairs of the Association shall be managed by a 
board of seven (7) Directors, chosen from among its members, which shall 
be called ‘^The Council.'' The Council shall consist of five members, to 
be elected as hereinafter provided, and the President and Secretary, ex- 
officio. 

At each annual business meeting of the Association one member of 
the Council shall be elected for a term of five years, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on Nominations. The report of the Committee on 
Nominations shall specify the ground, in service to the Association, upon 
which such recommendation is based. 
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PASTEL O 

No. 1042 

21 Beautiful Colors for 10c 



THE IDEAL BOX FOR 

GRAMMAR GRADE, 

HIGH SCHOOL and 

STUDIO USE 


Write for Samples and Quotations 


The American Crayon Co. 

Sandusky, O. Waltham, Mass. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


The Council shall hold one meeting immediately preceding, and one 
meeting immediately following, the Annual Convention of the Association, 
and such other meetings as may be deemed appropriate. 

Four members of the council, of whom three shall be elected members, 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

Section 2. There shall be a Progi*am Committee of four members, 
consisting of the President, Vice-President, and two other members ap- 
pointed each year by the President, one of whom shall be designated as 
Chairman, and one of whom thall be a resident of the city entertaining the 
convention. 

Section 3. There shall be an Exhibit Committee of four . members, 
with a term of service of two years, two members resident in the city 
which is to entertain the convention, to be appointed each year by the 
President, who shall also designate the Chairman. 

Section 4. There shall be an Editorial Board of three members, with 
a term of service of three years, one member to be appointed eadi year by 
the President, the Chairman each year to be designated by the President. 

AETTCLE VII. — Amendments, 

Amendments to this Constitution may be made at any regular meet- 
ing by a two-thirds (2-3) vote of those present, provided notice of the 
proposed change shall have been given to each member at least three 
months previous to the meeting at which this vote is taken. 

BY-LAWS. 

AETICLB I . — Duties of Officers. 

Section 1. The President shall preside at all meetings and serve as 
an ex-officio member of the Council and of all other committees. It shall 
also be the duty of the President, with the concurrence of the Council, to 
make all appointments and fill all vacancies. He shall approve all bills 
before authorizing payments. 

He shall keep in touch with the Local Committees in charge of the 
reception and entertainment of the Association at the place of meeting, 
and make such suggestions as he deems wise in regard to the manage- 
ment of the meeting, and in general direct the policy of the Association 
during his term of office. 

Sec. 2. The Vice-President shall serve as ex-officio member of the 
Program Committee. In ease of the absence of the President, the duties 
of that office shall devolve upon the Vice-President during the period of 
such absence. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall keep complete and accurate minutes of 
all meeetings of the Association, and upon their approval by the Council 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LA i 


shall enter the same in the Books of Eeeord kept for the purpose, 
shall keep the roster of members with addresses, enroll new members, ! 
correspond with persons eligible to membership or interested in the w 
and meetings of the Association, and as far as possible keep lists of 
same. 

The Secretary, under the supervif-ion of Council, shall have charge 
the books of account of the Association. He shall make and collect 
bills against members or others. He shall have charge of all bills aga 
the Association, shall keep an account of the same, and shsdl present then 
proper form to the Council, on demand, for audit. He shall transmit 
funds belonging to the Association to the Treasurer, accompanied by st 
ments of sources from which derived, or purposes to which to be credi 
or both. 

It shall also be the duty of the Secretary: 

To send out all notices, announcements and bulletins as directed 
the Council. 

To provide duplicate copies of minutes, membership lists, addres 
committee rexmrts, etc., for the use of the President and Chairmen 
Committees as desired. 

To provide a thoro and efficient system of registration, inclut 
name, title, and permanent and local addresses of those in attendance 
the annual meetings. 

To attend to the printing and distribution of all necessary statioi 
as directed by the Council. 

To keep a full and accurate record of all work performed in 
discharge of his duties, together with an itemized account of expen 
and upon the approval of the Council, submit the same to the Asaocia 
at its annual meeting. 

To act as custodian of all papers and properties belonging to 
Association, and keep a list of the same for incorporation in the Am 
Report. 

The necessary expenses of the Secretary incurred in attending 
annual meeting shall be paid out of the funds of the Association u 
warrant properly drawn on the Treasurer and approved by the Council. 

Section 4. The Treasurer shall be the custodian of all moneys 
longing to the Association, transmitted to him by the Secretary, and s 
deposit the same in a bank or banks approved by the Council. He s 
pay bills upon warrants drawn by the Secretary and approved by 
President. He shall keep an accurate record of receipts and disburseme 
and shall furnish statement of same to the Council from time to time 
required. An itemized report of receipts and expenditures with vouc] 
shall be submitted to the Auditor and afterward to the Council for 
proval, before being presented to the Association. 
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ONE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE EXHIBITS AT THE 
WESTERN CONVENTION HELD IN MILWAUKEE 
MAY 6, 7, 8, 9, WAS THAT ON 

Johnson’s Artistic Wood Finishes 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the JOHNSON exhibit was the 
demonstration of Johnsorvs Wood Dye for staining reed baskett. 

Manual Training Instructors who are not familiar with this line of wood 
finishes can secure complete information, samples, finished wood panels, 
etc., by addressing tbe firm as follows: 

S.C. Johnson & Son Racine, Wis. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


Section 5. The Auditor shall examine the Annual Seport as well as 
the books and vouchers of the Secretary,^ the Treasurer, and the Chairman 
of the Editorial Board, before the annual meeting of the Association and 
report upon the same to the Council. 

ARTICLE II . — Standing Committees. 

Section 1. All bills incurred by any committee for expenses shall be 
approved by the Chairman of that Committee before being submitted to 
the President for approval. 

Section 2. The Council shall receive and consider all appointments, 
resignations, the Secretary’s minutes and reports of Committees before 
authorizing their presentation to the Association. 

The Council shall at its first meeting after adjournment of the annual 
convention, elect a chairman, and appoint an active member to serve as 
Secretary of the Association and of the Council for one year, or until his 
successor is elected. The Council may, for cause, declare the office of 
Secretary vacant, and make a new appointment at any time. 

It shall consider all bills for clerical or other expenses before author- 
izing their payment. 

It shall furnish to the Secretary immediately after the annual meeting, 
the list of officers and committees for the year and such statements as to 
the work of the year as it deems desirable for incorporation in an official 
bulletin to be mailed to each member as soon thereafter as practicable. 

It shall authorize the issuing of all bulletins, announcements, etc., re- 
lating to the general work of the Association and its annual meeting, and, 
in general, exercise such supervision over its affairs as may be necessary 
to insure satisfactory results. 

It shall keep a record of its proceedings, including expenses incurred 
in the discharge of its duties, and report the same to the Association at 
its annual meeting, together with such suggestions and recommendations as 
may seem desirable. 

It shall prepare, for presentation at the annual business meeting, a 
report of the financial condition of the Association for the past year, and 
shall also present therewith a detailed estimate of the probable income and 
expenditures for the following twelve months. 

It shall determine, for the guidance of the standing or other com- 
mittees, when not otherwise provided by specific appropriation by the As- 
sociation, the sums of money to be available for the work of such com- 
mittees. 

It may authorize the keeping of a separate account of the finances of 
the Editorial Board. 
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A DRAWING TEACHER 
was once asked why she pre- 
ferred to have her pupils use 
Dixon’s Colored Crayons. 
“Because” she said, “I am just selfish 
enough to know that in a measure 
the work my pupils turn out de- 
cides with the board my ability as 
a drawing teacher.” This young 
woman knew when to be selfish — 
she became so after we had sent her 
a copy oV*" Colored Crayons in 
Your Schooir 

Yes, a postal will do. Write it now. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 

Jersey City, N. J. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


Section 3. The Program Committee shall engage lecturers and speakers, 
and have entire charge of the program for the annual meeting. In con- 
sultation with the Council, and the Local Committee of the eity where the 
meeting is to be held it may make such arrangements for sendee, enter- 
tainment, and publicity as it deems necessary for the success of the meet- 
ing. 

At least one day previous to the annual business session the Program 
Committee shall report to the Treasurer all bills of expense connected with 
the current meeting. 

Section 4. The Committee on Exhibits shall, at the beginning of the 
school year, invite representatives of schools or school systems to send 
exhibits of art, manual training, and other forms of industrial work. It 
shall furnish to those intending to exhibit all necessary directions for ar- 
ranging, mounting, marking, shipping, etc. 

It shall make such arrangements with the Local Exhibit Committee at 
the place of meeting as will insure the satisfactory placing of the exhibits. 

Section 5. The Editorial Board shall have full charge of the publica- 
tion of the Annual Reports, collect and collate the manuscripts of lecturers 
and speakers, reports of discussions and minutes of the annual meetings, 
and attend to such editing of the same as may seem necessary. In con- 
sultation with the Council, the Editorial Boai'd shall be empowered to make 
from time to time such changes in the general form and character of the 
Report as may add to its attractiveness and help to make it valuable to 
members and others interested in the work of the Association. 

It shall also attend to the mailing of these Reports in accordance 
with lists furnished by the Secretary, and to the sale or distribution of 
extra copies from time to time. 

It shall keep a full and accurate account of all receipts and expendi- 
tures and other items of interest in connection with the work of the Board, 
and report the same to the Council before presenting to the Association. 

ARTICLE III . — Membership and Dues. 

Section 1. There shall be an annual membership fee of two dollars 
($2.00) payable to the Secretary at the annual meeting: Payment of dues 
shall entitle each member to a copy of the Annual Report, the right to 
•vote on all questions before the Association, and such other privileges as 
belong to active membership. Non-payment of dues for two successive 
years shall be considered equivalent to resignation. 

Section 2. All necessary local expenses, including those involved in the 
housing, placing, and reshipping of exhibits, in engaging halls for meet- 
ings and necessary service, etc., shall be guaranteed by the eity or organiza- 
tion inviting the Association for its annual meeting. 
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The Disston Standard of 
Quality Applies to Every 
One of Their Products 

From the beginning, 74 years ago, a high standard 
was set for Disston Brand Goods. This standard has been 
raised to keep pace with the advance of the times. So high 
is this standard that both dealers and mechanics have come 
to look upon a Disston Saw or Tool as the standard by 



which to judge all others. 

Henry Disston, himself a finished mechanic, insisted 
upon sending his sons into the shop to learn the business 
as he did. Realizing the importance of this early training, 
his sons in turn placed their sons in the shops until they 
thoroughly understood the manufacturing end of the 
business. 

This means that the sons and grandsons of Henry 
Disston, who today manage the great business which he 
established, are all practical men. They know the busi- 
ness from the ground up, which assures a maintenance of 
the efficiency and high quality of all products manufac- 
tured by the Disston Works. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS.[«^ 

Keystone Saw, Tool, Steel & File Works 

^ Philadelphia, U.S. A. 

. Visit Us at 
k \. \ Space 

k. \ \ 72 


Reg.U5. 
Pat. Office 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE IV . — Besolutions and ApproprUition^i. 

Section 1. No resolution may be brought before the Association for 
final action, if any member objects, until it has been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, which shall report on all resolutions received by 
committee for recommendation. 

Section 2. No motion involving appropriation of funds from the treas- 
ury may be brought before the Association for final action until it has 
been referred to the Council for recommendation. 

V. — Clerical Bxpense. 

Necessary clerical expenses incurred by the officers and the Chairmen 
of the various committees in the discharge of their duties may upon ap- 
proval of the President and the Council be paid out of the funds of the 
Association. 

ARTICLE VI . — Order of Business. 

The order of business at the annual meeting shall be as follows: 

1. Election of Committee on Nominations. 

2. Appointment of Committees on Resolutions and Place of Meeting. 

3. Business meeting. 

4. Reports of Secretary, Treasurer, and Auditor. 

5. Reports of Progi'am Committee, Exhibit Committee, Editorial 

Board, Council. 

6. Reports of special committees. 

7. Election of Officers. 

8. New business. 

9. Unfinished business. 

10. Adjournment. 

ARTICLE VI I. — Amendments, 

The By-Laws may be amended at any regular meeting by a two-thirds 
(2-3) vote, provided notice has been given at a previous meeting of the 
current session, or without previous notice, by a unanimous vote of the 
members present. 
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School Decoration Funds $125 to $1000 

Will Be Raised and 
You Can Display in Full Color 

“Landscape at Sunset” 

by George Inness 

America's Greatest Landscape Painter 

Also 200 Other Equally Important 
Pictures, in 

Monotone and Color, and 
150 Small Prints 

if you accept the 

Landscape at Sunset— Inness ^ ^ 

Elson Educational Art Exhibition 

Use the Receipts from Admissions 
and other “Elson** Plans of Raising 
Funds to Buy Pictures for School 
Room Decoration 

The Elson Exhibition 
is unequalled because Elson pictures 
are **best quality” 

250 Weeks in the West 

Season 1914-1915. Free, one week for 
your schools 

WillUm Tell-KUninc 




Elson Art Publication Co. ^ 

Belmont, Mass. ^ w^to^common® 2 A Park St., Boston 
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List of Members 

1914 - 1915 

a Supervisor or Instructor of Drawing, Art or Design. 
m Supervisor or Instructor of Manual or Industrial Arts, 
d Supervisor or Instructor of Cooking, Sewing or Household Arts, 
s Superintendent or Principal of School, 
c Commercial. 

m Abbott, L. R 145 Campbell Place, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

a Abell, Claudia N 527 Laurel St., Elgin, HI. 

m Abram, W. O High School, Newton, la. 

a Ahlvin, Bbba 8005 Irving St., Joliet, 111. 

m Albee, Nellie Public Schools, Burlington, Wis. 

d Allen, Bessie M 936 Clark St., Stevens Point, Wis. 

d Allen, Francis 91 Carroll St., Hammond, Ind. 

d Allen, Hazel K South Div. High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

c Allen, Wm. B Dixon Crucible Co., Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, lU. 

m Anderson, A. Marie Manual Arts Dept., Univ. of Wis., Madison, Wis. 

a Anderson, Elizabeth L 320 Gonant Terrace, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

m Anderson, Henry East High School, Des Moines, la. 

a Anderson, Madge 134 20th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

a Ankeney, John S 906 Conley Ave., Columbia, Mo. 

a Arbuckle, Mabel High School, South Bend, Ind. 

a Arnold, Sarah F 267 Downer Place, Aurora, 111. 

a Ashbrook, Leone H 4262 W. Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 

d Avery, Laura Public Schools, Joliet, 111. 

a Ayres, L. Belle .Board of Education, Chicago, lU. 

d Babcock, Ella L Board of Education, Milwaukee, Wis. 

m Backey, K. J Industrial School, Waukesha, Wis. 

a Bacon, Arline 1041 Rush St., Chicago, HI. 

a Bailey, Henry Turner Editor, North Scituate, Mass. 

m Bailey, Charles H Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, la. 

a Bailey, Leonard L 321 N. Humphrey Ave., Chicago, 111. 

d Bair, M. Blanche 200 S. Jefferson St., Denison, la. 

a Baker, Grace M 806 Main St., Whitewater, Wis. 

c Baker, Ida Strawn 1413 N. Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Stop Wasting Your Magazine Money 

The following magazines on Manual and Vocational Training, 
Art, and The Household Arts, have been selected with great care, 
and contain only the best to be found in their respective lines. Our 
prices make the list so attractive that we feel sure that it will be welcomed 
by teachers, as they can now fill all of their magazine wants in one 
letter, and at a great reduction from publisher’s prices. 


Magazine **gSnftl^*** Price 

Manual Training and Vocational Education $2.00 $2.00 


Industrial-Arts Magazine . 

. 

1.50 

1.50 

Furniture Mfgr. and Artisan 

. 

1,00 

.75 

^ Furniture M- orker 

. 

1.00 

.85 

^ Grand Rapids Furniture Record 

, 

2.00 

2.00 

^ Wood-Worker .... 


1.00 

1.00 

2 Technical World 

. 

1.50 

1.15 

H Popular Electricity and Modern Mechanics 

1.50 

1.15 

■<S CJJ Machinery (Shop Edition) 

. 

1.00 

1.00 

® 55 Scientific American . 

, 

3.00 

2.75 

® S Scientific American Supplement 

, , 

5.00 

4.75 

^ 5 Both to one address 

, 


7.00 

'S ^ Craftsman with copy of ^‘More Craftsman 



Bp^ Homes” .... 


5.00 

3 75 

^ H American Carpenter and Builder 


2.00 

1 50 

^ National Builder 


1.50 

1.25 

P Building Age .... 


2.00 

1.70 

K Bungalow Magazine . 


2.50 

2.25 

Cement World .... 


1.00 

.85 

Printing Art .... 


3.00 

2 75 

Inland Printer .... 


3.00 

3.00 

American Printer 


3.00 

3.00 • 

Something to Do 


1.00 

.85 

X Boston Cooking School Magazine 


1.00 

.85 

•H ^ Cooking Club Magazine . 


1.00 

.80 

« ■ Journal of Home Economics 


2.00 

2.00 

S 0 Designer 


.75 

.60 

§ § Delineator .... 


1.50 

1.15 

Q 'g Ladies Horae Journal 


1.50 

1.50 

CC Good Housekeeping . 


1.50 

1 50 

School Arts Magazine 


2.00 

1.75 

Something to Do 


1.00 

.85 

H Arts and Decoration . • . 


3.00 

2.75 

Pj American Homes and Gardens . 


3.00 

2.75 

International Studio . 


5.00 

4.50 

Fine Arts Journal 


3.00 

3.00 

Keraraic Studio 


4.00 

3.75 


IMPORTANT— at^le subscrfptions ev'cepted at prioett only. If youn magazine 

leantSf inclvdlng ANT magazine puhlMied, ran not tie nUedftom thm lint, do not onden a nlngle 
magazine until you secure an estimate fi'om us. TTS OUARANTEE TO SA rE YOU MONEY on 
any list sutmutfed. 

THE SCHOOLCRAFT PRESS, Davenport, Iowa 
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MEMBERS 


a Baker, KatMyn M Art School, 603 S. Michigan Ave., Chiijago, 111. 

a Baker, Margaret Art Institute, Chicago, 111. 

c Baker, Walter D.. .Waldcraft Co., 1413 N. Illinois St., Indianapolis, In«l. 

d Baldwin, Mary F Central High School, Grand Eapids, Mich. 

m Barber, H. J 6202 Ingleside, Chicago, 111. 

m Barr, Joseph Cass Street Public School, Milw^aukee, Wis. 

a Bassett, Enid T> 5921 Indiana Ave., Chicago, 111. 

a Bate, Gladys L Charles City, 111. 

d Bauer, Gretchen A 778 S. Hohnian St., Hanmiond, Ind. 

m Bauersfield, A. G Lane Technical High School, Chicago, HI. 

m Bawden, Wm. T. .. Teachers ’ College, Columbia Univ., New York, N. Y. 

a Beachey, Margaret 123 Chestnut St., Evansville, Ind. 

d Beck, Frances 570 West St., Kenosha, Wis. 

a Beck, Frances M 310 First St., Jackson, Mich. 

a Beem, Martha Public Schools, Sheffield, la. 

a Beem, Ruth 700 Boundary St., Bed Oak, la. 

a Benedict, Ida H State Normal, Moorehead, Minn, 

c Bennett, Archibald S 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

m Bennett, Chas. A Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, HI. 

m Bennett, L. G 510 Eighth St., Des Moines, la. 

a Benson, Edna G Ill W. Webster St., Union, la. 

a Berck, Mrs. Evelyn P 422 Pleasant St., Paris, Ky. 

m Berg, George W 65 Chambers. St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

a Beyerstedt, Ella A 204 East Wabasha St., Winona, Minn. 

a Bier, Anna 214 B. 4th St., Greenville, 0. 

d Biglow, Florence .1509 N. Delaware St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

d Bishop, Lois 310 Loraine Bldg., Grand Eapids, Mich. 

m Blanchar, Ora L Prin. Girls ^ Trade School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

m Bloodgood, A. 0 222 Benton St., Aurora, 111. 

a Bogardus, Belle Teachers' College, Indianapolis, Ind. 

m Bornholdt, N. J 530 Spring St., Davenport, la. 

e Bourland, Morrison B Bee Hive Press, 624 Elizabeth St., Peoria, 111. 

a Bowen, Bertha L 3932 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, ill. 

m Bowman, Frances 393 S. 17th St., East Cedar Eapids, la. 

m Brace, George M 429 Commercial Ave., West St. Paul, Minn. 

m Bradford, D. W Central High School, Grand Eapids, Mich. 

a Brison, Mary J Ohio University, 36 W. Union St., Athens, O. 

a Bristol, Olive 1710 Meinecke Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

e Brooks, E. A 106 Salem Ave., Dayton, 0. 

a Brown, Flora Academy of Fine Arts, Island, 0. 

c Bruce, Frank M 

Industrial Arts Magazine, 129 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

e Bruce, Wm. C Industrial Arts Magazine, MUwaukejS, Wis. 

a Bruch, Maud L 1020 S. 10th St., W. Cedar Eapids, la. 
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The Applied Arts Drawing Books 


Edited by Wilhelmina Seegmiller 
Assisted by an Editorial Advisory Committee, 
Consisting of Walter Scott Perry, Walter Sargent, and James Hall 


A New One-Book-Per-Year Series, 
one book for a full year’s work. 


The Autumn and Spring Series, One book for each semester; 
Recently revised— the best made better. 


The Applied Arts Summer School 

Incorporated under the laws of Illinois. Courses are oflered in 
Methods, Pencil Technic, Advanced Water Color, Design, Ap- 
plied Arts, and Mechanical Drawing. 

The Applied Arts Materials 

Water Colors, Crayons, Drawing Pencils, Drawing and Con- 
struction Papers, Bogus Paper, Bogus Weaving Mats, Spiral Pa- 
per, Squared Paper, Stencil Brushes, Stencil Cutting Knives, 
Wood Blocks, Japanese Stencils, Weaving Material, etc. 

The Applied Arts Reference Books 

Primary Hand Work, The Flush of the Dawn, Nature Drawing, 
The Basket Maker, Copper Work, The Furnishing of a Modest 
Home, and Construction Work. 


Atkinson, Mentzer & Company 

**The House of Art and Literature" 

Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
2210 South Park Avenue, Chicago 
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m Brugger, Francis A 294 25th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

a Buck, Irene L Public Schools, Park Ridge, 111. 

a Buckley, Elizabeth C 5646 Wayne Ave., Chicago, 111. 

a Buckley, Jeannette Art Institute, Chicago, 111. 

a Buckner, Jessie State Normal, Macomb, 111. 

m Burg, Bernard B Public Schools, Waukegan, 111. 

c Bush, E. E 2210 S. Park Ave., Chicago, 111. 

d Buss, Dorothy McKinley High School, St. Louis, Mo. 

m Buxton, George F Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. 

a Calkins, Charlotte W 223 N. Lafayette St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

m Campbell, J. F 378% 24th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

a Canfield, Georgiana L Public Schools, Menomonie, Wis. 

a Canfield, Helen Public Schools, Lansing, Mich. 

m Cann, Fred "V Lakeside Press, Chicago, lU. 

a Cantrall, Harriet M Board of Education, Springfield, Dl. 

a Carey, Gertrude L Central High School, Duluth, Minn. 

m Carmichael, H. W 1169 West 9th St., Des Moines, la. 

m Carolan, Margaret F 2502 N. Kedzie Blvd., Chicago, 111. 

a Carpenter, Cora E 914 First Ave., Eau Claire, Wis. 

a Castle, M. Geraldine East Division High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

a Chase, Rebecca Washington High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

a Childs, H. Ethel State Normal, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

m Chiono, M. Teresa High School, Eau Claire, Wis. 

d Christianson, Erica 345 Seventh Ave., Wauwatosa, Wis. 

a Christie, M. Edna 431 Central Ave., Whiting, Ind. 

a Church, Emma M 314 Harvester Building, Chicago, HI. 

a Church, Francis M Lucy Flower Tech, High School, Chicago, 111. 

c Clark, Jas, Jr. Electric Co 117 N. Canal St., Chicago, 111. 

d Clark, Isabel C Beach School, Oshkosh, Wis. 

a Clark, Lida State Normal, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

a Clark, Marion L 1336 Roberts Ave., Whiting, Ind. 

m Clark, Warner D 565 Fifth Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

m Clauser, Milton G Evans School, Denver, Colo. 

a Colburn, Elizabeth V. State Normal, Blirksville, Mo. 

m Coleman, John B Interlaken School, Rolling Prairie, Ind. 

m Congdon, H. A State School for Deaf, Delavan, Wis. 

d Congdon, Mira Jane So. Div. High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

a Conkright, Charlotte P Drake University, Des Moines, la. 

d Conley, Emma State Educational Dept., Madison, Wis. 

a Connolly, Mary E 233 Franklin, Des Moines, la. 

a Connor, Marjorie West Des Moines H. S., Des Moines, la. 

d Conrad, Grace High School, Madison, Wis. 


s Cooley, R. L. .. Continuation School, Mfrs. Home Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
a Copp, Gertrude. .Trade School for Girls, 18th and Wells, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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" W ELECTRICALLY ^ 

Tool S 

What Every Manual Training 
School Needs 



Complete 

Catalogue 

No. 

22 


16 in. Sensitive Drill 
Cap. in. 

Manufactured in their en- 
tirety and so guaranteed by 



Motor Driven Hack Saw 




No 1 Bench Grinder 


JAS. CLARK JR. ELECTRIC CO. 

(Incorporated) 

Louisville, Kentucky 

Chicago Pittsburgh Philadelphia New York 

551 W. Washington Blvd. 1312 First National Bank 536 Parkway Building 30 Church St. 
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a Corwine, Rachel Lincoln, 111. 

m Cotter, Carl T 213 Floyd St., Toledo, O. 

m Covert, Paul W Man. Training H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 

m Cox, Josie A Public Schools, ‘4259 Monroe St., Chicago, 111. 

a Cox, Mary A 

Chicago School of Applied & Normal Art, 5707 Lrexel Are., Chicago. 

m Craig, Nelle Windsor School, Sith and Martha, Omaha, Neb. 

a Crary, Marion D.. .Academy of Fine Arts, R. F. D. No. 2, Willoughby, O. 

a Cravath, Ida M Whitewater, Wis. 

m Crawshaw P. D Univ. of Wis., Room 219 Main Hall, Madison, Wis. 

a Cropper, Lulu N. D. H. S., 9-47 12th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

a Culbertson, Mrs. Kate 142G Garrard St., Covington, Ky. 

a Cumming, Charles A.. .Director Camming School of Art, Des Moines, la. 

e Cui*tis, E. L American Crayon Co., Sandusky, 0. 

a Cushman, Lillian 

School of Ed. Xlniv. of Chicago, 6030 Jackson Park Ave., Chicago, 111. 

m Dally, George Ring St. School, 892 11th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

a Dandliker, Agnes M 

. . . Englewood H. S., 10854 Prospect Ave., Morgan Park, Chicago, HI. 

a Danliker, Gertrude 

Iowa State Teachers’ College, 2321 Walnut St., Cedar Falls, la. 


*a Dean, Abigail 909 2nd Ave., Rock Island, 111. 

c De Muth, Jennie L Prang Co., 104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, HL 

a Devitt, Gertrude Drake University, Osage, Ta. 

m Dewey, Grace K 

Francis W. Parker School, 330 Webster Ave,, Chicago, 111. 

m Dewey, L. 0 Public Schools, 1005 S. 11th St., Manitowoc, Wis. 

a Dewey, Sara W Public Schools, 912 Church St., Flint, Mich. 

a Dimock, Katherine G.. .Wendell Phillips H. S., 1515 B. 54th St., Chicago. 

m Dobbs, Ella V University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

m Dodd, Alvin E 

Nat Soc. for the Promotion of Inds. Education, New York. 

a Dorn, Emily M Public Schools, 10th and Prairie, Milwaukee, Wis. 

m Dorrans, J. M University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

a Doyle, Agnes E Parker H. S., 6564 Harvard Ave., Chicago, 111. 

a Dewmstedt, Amy H. S. 1536 First Ave., Cedar Rapids, la. 

m Duncan, A. 0 Board of Education, Burlington, la. 

m Eckers, Caroline 300 25th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

a Edwards, Eveline S Twp. H. S., 600 Davis St., Evanston, HI. 

a Eggers, Geo. W 

Chicago Normal School, 414 N. Normal Parkway, Chicago. 

a Ela, Clara S HI. State Normal Univ., Normal, HI. 

m Elliott, R. W East High, Des Moines, la. 

c Ellis, Florence E American Crayon Co., Sandusky, 0. 
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Worthy Books Your Library 

FURNITURE DESIGN 

FOR SCHOOLS AND SHOPS 

By Fred D. Crawshaw 
Professor of Manual Arts, University of Wisconsbi 



PRACTICAL— SUGGESTIVE-HELPFUL 

A really helpful book for school use on the design of furni- 
ture. A companion volume to “Problems in Furniture Making." 
It IS intended to stimulate and encourage designing and initiation by the 
student. It contains forty plates showing different types of furniture. On 
each plate is a perspective sketch of a particular design accompanied by 
four to eight suggested designs for the rearrangement and remodeling of 
parts. With each type are notes on design, use, construction, finish, etc. 
The book also contains chapters on principles, rules, expedients, details, 
and practical helps, and tables of important dimensions of furniture as 
used by commercial shops. Price, postpaid, Si .00. 

OTHER NEW BOOKS 

Handcraft in Wood and Metal. By Hooper and Shirley, $3.00. 

A valuable reference book notable because of the treatment of deco- 
rative design both to wood and metal. 

Kitecraft and Kite Tournaments. By Miller, Si^oo, 

An authoritative and comprehensive treatment of kitecraft. 

Design and Construction in Wood. By Noyes, Si >30. 

A book full of charm and distinction and the first to give due con- 
sideration to the esthetic side of woodworking. 

“JBoofc News,” tehich Hats and deacrtbea new books, mil be sent periodically or published to any 
addreaa free of charge. 

^*Booktt on the Manual Arte**— Our J914 catalogue sent free on request. 

The MANUAL ARTS PRESS, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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c Ellwood, E. H 

Thos. Charles Co., 2601 Humboldt Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 

c Elson, F. W Seott Foresman Co., 623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111. 

a Enander, Ada Lake H. S. 47 Place and Union, Chicago, 111. 

m Enge, J. J Public Schools, 826 Hohman St., Hammond, Ind. 

Engen, Olga S Student Art Institute, Owinn, Mich. 

m Engeseth, E. J High School, 280 N. Main St., Wauwatosa, Wis. 

Erickson, Anna E 

. . . Student Art Institute Chicago, care of Pabst Mine, Ironwood, Mich. 

m Ericson, Jennie H Hanover St. School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

a Evans, Josephine 

School of Normal & Applied Art, 606 Michigan, Chicago. 

a-dFairall, Henrietta A. .Washington H. S., 825 39th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
a Fairfield, Mrs. Ortho P . . Lawrence College, 502 South St., Appleton, Wis. 


a Farnham, Jessica Lincoln H. S., Portland, Ore. 

a-m Fennessy, Elfie D Avon H. S., Avon, 111. 

d Fenton, Miss Theo N. D. H. S., 179 12th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

a Fergus, Jessica Plaza Hotel, Chicago, 111. 

m Fern, Anna L.. .Teachers’ College, 2301 N. Alabama, Indianapolis, Ind. 

a Fetteroff, Rose M Supt. of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

m Filbey, E University of Chicago, 1207 E. 60th St., Chicago, 111. 

m Finnegan, R. J Holmes School, Oak Park, III. 

a Fisher, Iona B 

Student, Drake Art School, 1160 27th St., Des Moines, la. 

d Fishman, Helen K Prairie St. School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

a Fitch, Evelyn Soldan H. S., Sti Louis, Mo. 

a Fitch, Florence 2051 N. Delaware St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

a Flanagan, Eleanor State Normal, Stevens Point, Wis. 

m Flanagan, Stella A Monmouth Park, 3912 Burt St., Omaha, Neb. 

m Fluscher, Henry B Center St. School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

m Flynt, Mary D Vinton School, 25th and Harney, Omaha, Neb. 

a Foster, Bess Eleanor 91 Williams St., Hammond, Ind. 

a Foster, C. Emma 922 N. Fifth St., Burlington, la. 

d Fowler, Stella M W. D. H. S., 2305 Sycamore St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

a Franck, Elsie A Public Schools, Princeton, 111. 

m Frazier, 0. A Public Schools, Riverside, JU. 

d Freeman, Margaret 

Public Schools, 216 James Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

m Froelich, Hugo B Newark, N. J. 

d Fuller, Grace Michigan State Normal School, Tpsilanti, Mich. 


m Funsett, Harlow G S. D. H. S., Milwaukee, Wis. • 

m Gallagher, Katherine 

Continuation School, 71 S. Park Ave., Fond du Lac, Wis. 

d Gardner, T Continuation School, 40 W. Bellview PL, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Start the Students Right 


WITH 

Dietzgen Instruments 

The Proper Aids for Correct Drawings 

specialize on Instruments, 

Tables, Tee Squares, Triangles, 

Scales, Etc. Write for catalog todag. 

School prices quoted on application. 

Our organization has been developed to its high efficiency 
by simply keeping in mind the natural and justly expected 
demands of the many purchasers of our line; namely reasonable 
prices, service and satisfaction. As we have builded so we shall 
continue to build — in the interests of our satisfied patrons and 
future prospective ones. 

Buy the best — the Dietzgen product, our own manufacture — 
and be assured of high quality and fair prices. 

Eugene Dietzgen Company 

Manufacturers 

Drawing, Surveying, Mathematical Instruments 
and Materials — Measuring Tapes 

Chicago, 166 West Monroe Street 

New York, 218 East 23d Street Pittsburgh, 805 Liberty Avenue 

San Francisco, 18 First Street New Orleans, 615 Common Street 

Philadelphia, 802 Chestnut Street Toronto, 116 Adelaide Street West 
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m. Garinger, Earl Greenway H. S., Coleraine, Minn. 

a Garner, Lota H State Normal, Ypsilantl, Mkh. 

m Garvey, Harry M.. .Davenport H. S., 18 Arlington Court, Davenport, la. 

m Gerganoff, R. S High School, 122 S. Ashland, Green Bay, Wis. 

(1 Gerritt, Ina Continuation School, 435 64th Ave., West Allis, Wis. 
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a Gettemy, Winifred Iowa State College, Ames, la. 
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d Gillette, Alice M. R Central H. S., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

a Gilmer, Mary R. . . Man. Tr. H. S., 15th and Poster Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

d Gilmore, Jennie W McKinley H. S., St. Louis, Mo. 

a Gleason, M. P Public Schools, Library Bldg., Joliet, 111. 

m Gloyer, Otto W Mound St. School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

d Godfrey, Redella High School, Pine St., Burlington, Wis. 

s Goessling, Hattie B 

Girls ’ Continuation School, Forest and Macy, Pond du Lac, Wis. 

a Goldsmith, Emelie M Western Normal, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

m Gooiiing, H. L Highland Park College, Des Moines, la. 

a Gooding, Naomi Chicago Academy of Pine Arts, Chicago, 111. 

a Goodison, Bertha State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Goodwin, Harley Student, 1720 Hughitt Ave., Superior, Wis. 

c Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co 

(W. B. Matheson, Secy.), 1430 Pront Ave., N. W., Grand Rai)ids, Mich. 

a Grattan, Emma Board of Education, Cedar Rapids, la. 

s Graven, Paul H Madison H. S., Madison, Wis. 

a Gregory, Marian E.. .Public Schools, 237 Maple St., Battle Creek, Mich. 

m Grillith, Ira S State University, Columbia, Mo. 

a Gnggs, Plorence 724 Forest Ave., Evanston, HI. 

a Grubb, Mary B 206 Morgan St., Crawfordsville, Ind. 

a Gubtil, Marion Eddy 

Saginaw E. S. Michigan, 513 N. Jefferson Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 

ni Gunther, Louis H Union High School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

a Guysi, Alin Viola Public Schools, 209 Longfellow, Detroit, Mich. 

s Hagamann Fred B Asst. Supt. Public Schools, Terre Haute, Ind. 

a Hale, Lucy Dorritt 

State Normal School, 748 Maryland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

a Hall, Alice E 719 Jackson St., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

a Hall, Edith Jordan 510 Lee St., Evanston, 111. 

a Hall, Edith P 4600 Dover St., Chicago, HI. 

a Hall, Ella P Public Schools, 2300 5th Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 

m Hammond, Miss S. E 517 S. Diamond St., Jacksonville, 111. 

a Haney, Dr. James Parton 

Dir. Art High Schools, 500 Park Ave., New Y^ork, N. Y. 

m Hann, Prank L Davenport H. S., Davenport, la. 
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]|rrER Gems Sent on Approval 



To Schools and Colleges 


^ TT rE will send you a collection of the gems 
▼V which you require, from which you may 
make a selection, returning the remainder to us. When 
writing please advise us in detail of your require- 
ments and furnish suitable references. 

Free-- A Guide for Gem Buyers 

Just issued. A handsomely illustrated book of inter- 
est and value to jewelry craft workers. A Diction- 
ary of Gems—explains the cutting and polishing of 
gems -styles of cutting — symbolism in gems and 
jewelry— sentiments of the months, ect., ect. Sent 
free on request. 


ESPOSITER VARNI CO 

Gem Dealers and Cutters 

ilding . John Street N 



Frankel Building 


NEW YORK 



JAPANESE 

PRINTS 

STENCILS 



BOOKS and 
SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 


Old Prints, Reproductions, Small Stencils, Large Old Stencils, 
Design Books, Books of Birds and Flowers in color, and 
black and white. Brush Sketches of all kinds 

For Supplies. Brushes. Papers. Potteries. Etc. 

Always have new things and things are choicest. Inquire for terms, explain 
in what particulw things you are interested. Will send information and 
will send collection of prints to schools either on approval or for exhibition. 


E. T. SHIMA 


20 East 33d Street 


MEW TORE. 
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m Hansen, J. C, Albia, Iowa, Home, 2205 North St., Cedar Falls, la. 

a Hansen, Evelyn D Public Schools, Albert Lea, Minn. 

m Hansen, B. M High School, Mayville, Wis. 

a Hansen, Olive Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, Chicago, IH. 

d Harbeck, Julia Ist Ward School, Franklin St., Appleton, Wis. 

s Hargrave, R. W Continuation School, Menasha, Wis. 

a-m Harris, Mrs. Soi)hie H State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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c Heiney, E. B Salesman, Prang Co., Monroe Bldg., Chicago, 111. 

a Henderson, Lisette F 432 Sixth Ave., Clinton, la. 

a Henderson, Stella Public Schools, 611 Kellogg Ave., Ames, la. 

m Henderson, Wilson H 

Extension Division, University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee. 

d Henke, Flora E Hackley M. T. H. S., Muskegon, Mich. 

a Henkel, Vandelaine Teachers’ College, St. Louis, Mo. 

m Henry, B. R Copernicus School, Chicago, HI. 

s Hicks, Warren E State Supt., Industrial Education, Madison, Wis. 

c Higgins, Wm. W Sales Dept., Binney & Smith, New York, N. Y. 

m Hiler, F. E 402 W. Stone St., Fairfield, la. 

m Hill, Alba G Public Schools, 1620 28th St., Rock Island, 111. 

a Hillerick, Lena Public Schools, 2605 W. Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky. 

s Himelick, R. W State Normal School, River Palls, Wis. 

a Hitte, Alice E Public Schools, 2220 Douglas St., Omaha, Neb. 

m Hobbs, Hazel D.. .Public Schools, 1642 Wealthy St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

s Hobbs, Minnie L Asst. Supt. & Si)ecial, East High, Des Moines, la. 

m Hodges, Duncan C 

.... Elementary School, 45 National Ave. S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

m Hodges, Sylvanus N 

Union H, S., 43 Leonard St. N. W,, Ghrand Rapids, Mich. 

d Hodgkins, Grace 0 Public Schools, 607 73rd Ave., West Allis, Wis. 

e Hoebeke C. J 

Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover, 911 So. West St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

m Hoelfing, A. Y High School, 1112 Wisconsin St, Berlin, Wis. 

m Holden, Ohas. B S. D. H. S., Milwaukee, Wis. 

m Holleiibach, H Manual Tr. School, 114 Mott St., Saginaw, Mich. 

m Holmes, Robt. L Public Schools, 333 Lake St., Oak Park, HI. 

d Hood, Edna E. Public Schools, City Hall, Kenosha, Wis. 

m Hood,^ Elizabeth 1715 Park Ave., Racine, Wis. 
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Training the Color Sense 

Red, yellow and blue are not the fundamental sensations. And 
it is not wise to teach children with these violent colors which cor- 
rupt the taste and invariably start them on the false road of color 
estimate. A scientific, accurate knowledge of color harmony can 
only be obtained by using 

The Munsell Color System 

— the basis of which is the five middle colors, with gray, black and 
the maxima of red, yellow and blue. These colors constantly re- 
cur in the best examples of decorative and picturesque art. May 
we send you circular A, which explains the Munsell Color System? 
Just write us today. 

Send IOC in your letter for No. 2 box of crayons y postage paid. 

FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 

Western Agents CHICAGO, ILL. 
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m Horsburgh, A. H.. .Des Moines Scbools, 1511 W. 13th St, Des Moines, la. 

m Howard, M. Bertha 

Public Schools, 1630 Lake Drive, Grand Bapids, Mich. 

na Howell, C. E Public Schools, Decatur, HI. 

a Hudson, Helen 

. .Public Schools, Merrill, Wis., Home, 523 Franklin St., Wausau, Wis. 

a Huff, Miss Malcolm Northeast H. S., Kansas City, Mo. 

a Humphrey, Nina S State Normal, Kent, O. 

m Hutchinson, Jean Chicago Normal College, Chicago, HI. 

m Ide, W. T *. .East H. S., Des Moines, la. 

s Immel, Woodsen C 

Continuation School, Maey and Forest Ave., Fond du Lac, Wis. 

a Irons, Myrtle M 331 Forest Ave., Rockford, HI. 

a Iverson, Anna Iowa State Teachers' College, Cedar Falls, la. 

a Jackson, Myra Union H. S., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

a Jacobs, Ethel E 108 N. Division St, Beaver Dam, Wis. 

a Jacobs, Harry W Room 11, Municipal Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

a James, Olive Public Schools, Alliance, Neb. 

s Jarnette, Pearl D Pold Co., la. 

a Jaynes, Janet Public Schools, 4419 Magonn Ave., East Chicago, Ind. 

Jennings, Alice Forest Home Ave. School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

m Jensen, Geo. H Public School, Stockton, Cal. 

m Jensen, John R Junior High School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

a Johns, Ruth M High School, Springfield, HI. 

m Johnson, Jacob Public Schools, 111 Vine St, Denison, la. 

c Johnson, Horace 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 1324 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, HI. 

m Jones, J. LeRoy Grade Schools, 3306 2nd St, Des Moines, la. 

d Jones, Adele M Western State Normal, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

a Judson, Eleanor Western State Normal, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

m Kahle, Chas. F E. D. H. S., Milwaukee, Wis. 

a Karnes, F. M State Normal, Oshkosh, Wis. 

a Keffer, Prances 740 16th St, Des Moines, la. 

a Kelly, Ruth 218 E. 3rd St, Mishawaka, Ind. 

m Kendall, Robt. E 1169 W. 9th St, Des Moines, la. 

a Kinney, Ohas. Arthur 926 Margate Terrace, Chicago, HI. 

a Kirk, Francis C Public Schools, 3216 0 St, Galveston, Tex, 

a Kirley, Anna Public Schools, Mo. Valley, la. 

m Kissack, R. A Soldan H. S., St. Louis, Mo. 

c Knepi)er, Florence Prang Co,, 104 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, HI. 

c Knouff , 0. W. . . Manager, Prang Co., 104 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, HI. 

a Knowles, Miss Eloise University of Montana, Missoula, Mont 

m Kronquist, Emil F Washington High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

a Kroos, Norma B 611 11th St, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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MATERIALS FOR TEACHING THE 

Munsell Color System 

The Only System 

Where the Colors are Tested and Balanced by Meastiremeiit 
Munsell Enamel Cards, Sets of Small Balls, Spheres, 

Munsell Water Color Boxes, Crayons and Colors in tubes and half pans 

Munsell Atlas of the Color Solid 
Charts A, B, Nos. 30, 50, 60 and 70 of this Atlas already published 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 

BOSTON, MASS. (Incorporated) Sole Manufacturers 

Alao Manufaeturen of High Grade Wax Cragona, Water Color Outfite 
for Primarpt High and Normal School Gradee 

Catdoiuas of Craoona and Colors will be Sent Upon Request 


CATALOGS ARE NOW READY SHOWING 
THE NEW 

$35.00 model “Precision” Self-acting, Sliding, 
Boring, Screw Cutting and 
Milling Lathe 

We will also have ready for distribution in a few days, catalog 
showing the products of Hobbies"' Ltd — including their 
Elementary Manual Training facilities such as 
^‘Klipif and Sti-ipwork" that are meeting 
with such pleasing favor. 

W. R. PRICE 

70 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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a Kruse, Clara A Public Schools, Board of Education, Chicago, 111. 

d Kugel, Daisy Alice Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. 
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a Lake, E. J 703 W. Park Ave., Champaign, 111. 
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d Lang, Margaret K Lake Hullie, Chippewa Palls, Wis. 

Langland, Anna Student, Drake University, Cambridge, la. 

m Langley, E. E School of Education, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

a Larson, Ruby Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, Chicago, 111. 

a Lathe, Nama A School of Education, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Dl. 

m Leavitt, Frank M. . . School of Education, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 
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m Leese, Viola E Dayton, la. 

m Leuchtenberger, B. G.. .Pabst School, R. F. D. No. 30, Oconomowoc, Wis. 

a Lindsay, Francis R 

Public Schools, 404 E. Washington St. Hoopeston, 111. 

a Lloyd, Ruth 1006 Elmwood Ave., Evanston, 111. 

a Lockhart, Georgia 8. D. H. S., Milwaukee, Wis. 

m Long, Elizabeth Pacific & Central Park, 12th & Pacific, Omaha, Neb. 

a Lucas, Helen E 20 Anson Place, Rochester, N. Y. 

a McDougall, Anna Box 27, Ottumwa, la. 

e McElhaney, Jesse.. The Prang Co, 104 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 111. 

a McGilUvray, Margaret 309 N. Pinckney St., Madison, Wis. 

m MeKeever N. D. H. S., Milwaukee, Wis. 

d McKenzie, Clarinda L Grafton Hall, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

a McLeland, Hazel 

Student, Drake University, 1107 26th St., Des Moines, la. 

a McQuaid, Mary R Lake H. S., Chicago, IIL 

a Maclin, Edward S 

University of Wisconsin, 705 Harrison St., Madison, Wis. 

a Magee, Harriet Cecil 3967 Drexel Blvd., Chicago, 111. 

d Malone, Miriam Lloyd School, 656 Wentworth Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

m Mann, W. F 762 Fredrick, Milwaukee, Wis. 

a March, Emma 718 Oakwood Blvd., Chicago, HI. 

m Marchwarat, Paul P Hall School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

d Marshall, Eleanor Center St. School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sister Mary Loyda St. Joseph's Convent, Ottumwa, la. 

Dominican Sisters (Sister Mary) St. Clara College, Sinsinawa, Wis. 

a Mason, Frances B Soldan High School, St. Louis, Mo. 

m Mason A. R 917 First St., Jackson, Mich. 
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STORY BOOK FREE! 

WITH A CATALOGUE OF THE FAMOUS 

D.R. BARTON EDGE TOOLS 



The most complete line of strictly high class edge tools made in the 
United States, unequaled in quality. ‘^Last a life time and give satisfaction 
to the end.*' Your name and address on a postal will bring catalogue and 
our little book which we have named, “True Stories.” Also an interesting 
article telling how high grade edge tools are made. 

98 Brown’s Race W[ ACK & CO* Rochester, N.Y. 
Sole Makers of the Famous Barton Tools for over Jhirty Years 


Pictures and Casts for Schools 

We are specialists in school-room decoration. 

An extensive line of pictures and statuary, suitable for class 
gifts, always in stock. 

Write us fully about your needs. It is a pleasure to give you 
our best quotations. 

A bulletin of special offerings sent on request. Send 25c to 
cover cost and we will send our large catalog illustrating 1200 
works of art, free to supervisors. 

GOING TO EUROPE? Then you should know about our 
Art-Recreation Tours. Circulars free. 

Please keep our address at hand; you will want to reach us. 

National Art Supply Company 
CHICAGO 

366 Peoples Gas Building 122 South Michigan Ave. 

G. £f. DOUGLASS, Manager 
Formerly Superintendent of the West Schools of Aurora, Illinois 
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MEMBISMS 


c Matheny, W. H 

care of Thos. Charles Co., 207 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 111. 

m Mathews, W High School, Washburn, Wis. 

m Mellon, F. A Garfield School, 14th Place and Enwright, Chicago, 111. 

a Melville, Euth Public Schools, 450 Exchange, Kenosha, Wis. 

m Menhennick, C. J 

Central High School, 1301 Jefferson Ave., Grand Bapids, Mich. 

d Mercer, Maude High School, 146 Ms Chapin, Jackson, Mich. 

m Merrill, Leona 512 Pine St., Manistee, Mich. 

a Merritt, L. Eveline State Normal School, BeKalb, 111. 

a Mickel, Miss A Bradley Institute, Peoria, 111, 

m Miller, E. E 116 Norril St., Ironwood, Mich. 

a Miller, Elizabeth Erwin 

School of Ediication, XJniv. of Chicago, Chicago, HI. 

a Moore, Mary V...City Schools, 212 W. East St., Iron Mountain, Mich, 
a Moore, Maiul I Evanston H. S., 906 Elmwood Ave., Evanston, HI. 

Morrison, Florence Public Schools, Shelleyville, Ind. 

a Morrow, Marian E 

Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, 6033 Ellis Ave., Chicago, HI. 

a Morse, Edwina Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 

a Moth, Bessie J Normal Schools, 4726 Kenwood Ave., Chicago, 111. 

m Mott, Anna C 186 Champion St., Battle Creek, Mi<ih. 

a Moulton, May B State Normal, 159 Algonia St., Oshkosh, Wis. 

s Mueller, Alexander State Normal, Milwaukee, Wis. 

a Mutz, Mamie B State Normal, Peru, Neb. 

m Nerman, Anna C State Normal, Milwaukee, Wis. 

m Newell, A. 0 State Normal University, Normal, HI. 

a Newmann, Carl 

Chicago Academy of Pine Arts, 81 E. Madison St., Chicago, 111. 

a Nichols, Grace L 4200 Cottage St., St. Louis, Mo. 

a Niles, Mrs, C. P Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. 

d Niles, Harriet S South H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 

m Noel, Bernard W Central High School, St. Louis, Mo. 

c Norris, W. E Atkinson, Mentzer & oC., Palmyra, Wis. 

c Nott, Harry Whitney 

Thomas Charles Co., 207 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, HL 

m Nyman, G. M... Union High School, 427 Coit Ave., Grand Bapids, Mich, 
s Obair, Eflfie M.. .Pr. Luther Poster, 208 W. Loomis St., Ludington, Mich. 

a O'Hara, Caroline M 

Sup. Drawing, Marion P. Maquoketa, 1037 4th Ave., Cedar Bapids, la. 

a Oehler, Bernice High School, 315 N. Murray St., Madison, Wis. 

8 O'Keefe, Mary A, .Asst. Supt. Schools, 125 E. Gorham St., Madison, Wis. 

m Olsen, Theodore B 

31st St. School, 1591 Murray Ave., E. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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A PRINTING OUTFIT 

In the Manual Training Department of Schools 
Has High Powered Educational Value 

VT OU should recommend the installation of a printing 
plant in your school — it need not be a full grown 
plant— start at least a small plant and its growth will be 
encouraged by all when its educational value is understood . 

We are prepared to supply equipments to meet any local re- 
quirements costing from $100 upwards. Give us a little idea 
about local conditions and we will send you specifications of a 
suitable plant. 

GOLDING MFG. COMPANY 

Franklin, Mass. 


DRAWING MATERIALS. 

MATHEMATICAL and SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS, 
MEASURING TAPES, 

Unexcelled in quality, finish and general reliability. 


Keuffel & Esser Co. 

OENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORIES 

HOBOKEN, N. J. 

CHICAGO, 516-520 S. DEARBORN ST. NEW YORK, 127 FULTON ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 48-50 SECOND ST. ST. LOUIS, 813 LOCUST ST. 

MONTREAL, 5 NOTRE DANE ST. W. 
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MEMBERS 


c Olson, Arthur A Devoe & Raynolds, 14: W. Lake St., Chicago, HI, 

m Olson, Louis F Stout Institute, 1008 8th St., Menomonie, Wis. 

m Orth, H. D Univ. of Wisconsin, 221 So. Mills St., Madison, Wis. 

a Outvvator, Ethel. .Student, Art Institute, 4948 Indiana Ave., Chicago, 111. 

a Pahst, Pauline . . . Teacher, Irving School, 1338 Belt Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

m Painter, J. E 613 E. Franklin St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

d Palmer, Daisy 495 Maryland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

a Palmer, Mabel Elementary Schools, 747 Harrison Ave., Beloit, Wis. 

m Page, Mary E Elementary Schools, 1342 N. La Salle St., Chicago, 111. 

a Parker, Josephine M 5507 Bace Ave., Chicago, HI. 

d Parkes, Harriet Union High School, Grand Bapids, Mich. 

I'arks, Joe North H. S., 1501 14th St., Des Moines, Iowa 

(I Parrish, Nellie A.. .Hackley M. T. School, 34 Peek St., Muskegon, Mich. 

a Parsons, Cora Z 1818 Elm St., Youngstown, Ohio 

m Partch, L. B West High, 1438 Harrison St., Des Moines, Iowa 

m Partch, C. K West High, 829 29th St., Des Moines, low’a 

a Patt, Bertha L 

State Teachers College, 1221 W. 22nd St., Cedar Falls, low’a 

m Patterson, Euth. .Teachers College, 2301 Alabama St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

d Paul, Harriet Public Schools, 61 Eimback Ave., Hammond, Ind. 

<1 Pease, Mary E N. D. H. S., Milwaukee, Wis. 

<l Penner, Eleanor Cass St. School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

m Perry, Charles F 131 Virginia St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

s Perry, W. S Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

m Peters, Parker E 

Jewish Training School, 554 W. 12th Place, Chicago, 111. 

a Peterson, Pearl 27th St. School, 100 33d St., Milwaukee, Wis, 

a Phelps, Edith Public Schools, South Bend, Ind. 

a Pierce, Martha 3440 O St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Pierce, Myra S 51 W. Delaware St., Chicago, 111. 

d Pirsch, Margaret V City Schools, 319 Exchange St., Kenosha, Wis. 

a Pohl, Lydia A 4200 Monticello Ave., Chicago, IlL 

a Pond, Mrs. Addie 0 1211 10th St., Eacine, Wis. 

m Poole, J. E J. Sterling Morton H. S., Cicero, XU. 

m Poppert, Gustavus A.. .Lloyd St. School, 865 Booth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

a Potter, T Student, Drake Univ., 1160 24th St., Des Moines, Iowa 

m Purdy, Lilia Public Schools, 6014 Bambark Ave., Chicago, lU. 

a Eaymond, Euth Handicraft Guild, Minneapolis, Minn. 

a Eedman, Alice 403 E. High Ave., Oskalooea, Iowa 

d Eeese, Josephine 817 North Garfield Ave., Chicago, HI. 

c Eeinhard, George F 

V. P. & Sec. Oliver Co., 635 Madison Ave., Grand Eapids, Mich. 

a Eeiter, Anna . .German English Academy, 276 29th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
a Eeiterman, Ethel Grafton Hall, Fond du Lae, Wis, 
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METAL WORKERS 


in the 


Arts and Crafts 


We carry a complete stock of Gold and Ster- 
ling Silver Plate and Wire. 


Send for price list and catalogue. 


THOMAS J. DEE & CO. 

Gold, Silver and Platinum 

Smehersy Refinersy Assayers 


SALESROOM 


10th Floor Mailers Bldg. 


CHICAGO 


317 E. Ontario St. 



The School of Education 


THE 

UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO 


T he calls received by the School of Education of the University of Chi- 
cago for persons who are adequately prepared to be teachers and direc- 
tors of drawing, manual training and industrial education are more numer- 
ous than can be met. The demand is especially for men as instructors in manual 
and industrial training and for both men and women in drawing and design. 

The Univeisily ofers an unusual opportunity for training in both the theoiy and practice of 
teaching the fine and industrial arts. All the resources of the Univezsity are open to students in this 
department and the opportunity for election is wide. 

Practical courses are offered in freehand and mechanical drawing, design and color, model- 
ing and pottery, woodworking, cabinet making, forge and machine-shop work 

Courses are given in Psychology hnd in the history and methods of education. 

Students receive the advantages of the Univmsity Bureau of Recommendations without cost. 
Detailed announcemenis may be obtained by writing to the University of Chicago. 
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MEMBEBS 


d Reynolds, Lucile W Public Schools, 202 N. Pickney, Madison, Wis. 

a Riley, Mrs. M. E Bd. of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 

m Robbins, M. L High School, Albert Lea, Minn. 

a Roberts, M. Emma 409 E. 16th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

m Roberts, W. E Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio 

a Rogers, Belle 310 Lorame Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

a Rosenberry, Sarah Public Schools, 91 3d St., Pond du Lac, Wis. 

m Rourke, Agnes Public Schools, Lincoln, Neb. 

a Rowe, Mabel Public Schools, 605 N. Main St., South Bend, Ind. 

a Ruder sdorf, Lillian, So. Omaha Park School, 2116 J St., So. Omaha, Neb. 

d Ruse, Josephine S. D. B[. S., Milwaukee, Wis. 

d Russell, Marion P High & Voe. School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

m Russell, V. M State Normal, 315 So. Court St., Platteville, Wis. 

d Ryan, Emma G Chicago Schools, 1446 Thoma Ave., Chicago, 111. 

a Saams, Mary Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 

d Sage, Elizabeth XT. of Ind., 409 N. Indiana Ave., Bloomington, Ind. 

a Salter, Tillie P State Normal School, Carbondale, 111. 

c St. John, E. D Devoe & Raynolds Co., 14-16 W. Lake St., Chicago, HI. 

d Savage, Linnie D Pairfield H. S., 207 E. Burlington, Pairfield, Iowa 

h Schaeffer, Clara R 419 S. 11th St., St. Joseph, Mo. 

d Scherer, Anne L High School, 202 Gilbert St., Jackson, Mich. 

m Scherer, M. J Yeatman High School, 515 Rutger St., St. Louis, Mo. 

m Schneidewendt, Wm. . .T. J. Waters School, 731 Loomis St., Chicago, HI. 

m Schoettler, A. E Jefferson School, 138 Lyon PI., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

m Schoenwetter, 0. C N. D. H. S., 1080 15th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

a Schuneman, Effie 1004 Clay St., Cedar Palls, Iowa 

a Scofield, Belle . .PubUc Schools, 128 E. St. Josephs St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
m Scott, Alice Jean. .Public Schools, 1001 N. Johnson St., South Bend, Ind. 

a Scott, Katherine H Elk’s Bldg., Burlington, la. 

a Scovel, Mary C Handicraft Guild, Minneapolis, Minn. 

m Sears, L. C S. D. H. S., 43d & Beloit Rd., West Milwaukee, Wis. 

m Selden, Ohas. W High School, Sleepy Eye, Minn. 

m Selvidge, R. W Teachers College, Nashville, Tenn. 

s Shaffer, Ida L GirPs Vocational School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

a Shannon, Elizabeth 

State Normal School, 200 Broad St., Warrensburg, Mo. 

a Sharman, Ina Home School, Hillside, Wis. 

a Shattuck, Bertha Public Schools, 129 N. Stewart, Big Rapids, Mich. 

m Shepherd, Frank H State Normal, 421 W. 11th St., Maryville, Mo. 

m Shepherd, R. P West High, 1821 I6th St., Bes Moines, Iowa 

m Sherwood, M. J Normal School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

m Shillinger, M. W 


Junior High School, 318 Norwood Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


c Shirley, S. L. 


Ohas. Scribners & Sons, Chicago, 111. 
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Maydole Hammers 

Standard of the World Since 1845 

Crucible Tool Steel, properly hardened and tempered, and “hung” just 
right. 

Specified by a large majority of schools of mechanical instruction. 

THE DAVID MAYDOLE HAMMER CO. 

NORWICH. NEW YORK 


Russell Jennings Bits 

Patented in 1855. Extensively copied since that time, but never equaled. 
\V e believe in our theory, a twist or conveyor for the chips from each 
cutter. 

Crucible Tool Steel, accurately sized, carefully hardened and tempered. 

THE RUSSELL JENNINGS MFG. CO. 

CHESTER. CONN. 


Wescott Chucks 


“Spur Gear" Scroll Combination / - atop 
“IXL" Independent { LATHE CHUCKS 

“Little Giant" DRILL CHUCKS 

Satisfied users in all schools where machine-shop practice is taught. 

WESCOTT CHUCK CO. 

ONEIDA. N. Y. 


“Easy Hold” 

WON’T RbLL-NAIL SETS 
Will not roll off the bench. Quality guaranteed. 


“Easy Grip” 

HACK SAW FRAME No. 11 
’ Adjustable 8 iu. to 12 in. 


It has the strength, the grip, and the “hang.” 

THE WEST HAVEN MFG. CO. 

NEW HAVEN. CONN. 



For M. T. Catalogue Covering Above Lines, Write 

WILLIS H. SIMPSON CO. 

30 Church St. NEW YORK CITY. N. Y. 




MEMBEBS 


e Shiina, E. T 20 E. 33a St., New York, N. Y. 

m Siegmund, Chas 30th and Wright St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

a Sieker, Carmen C 860 Downer Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

a Silke, Lucy S Public Schools, 3307 Rhodes Ave., Chicago, III. 

c Simpson, L. L Manual Arts Press, 105 4th St., Peoria, 111. 

a Slate, Mrs. Ina K.. .. ...Public Schools, 611 Emerson Ave., Coshen, Ind. 

m Smith, F, C State Normal, Peru, Neb. 

a Smith Marion C State Normal, Kearney, Neb. 

a Smith, Holmes Washington TJniv., St. Louis, Mo. 

a Snell, Ploreneo Mound City, Mo. 

m Snively, E<lward 1383 2nd Ave., Sort Dodge, Iowa 

a Snow, Bonnie E Milburn, N. J. 

a Soukup, Anna 518 B Ave. W., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

a Spencer, Margaret Western Normal, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

d Stacy, Alice W 3l8t St. School, 178 23d St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

a Sterling, J. M 

Woodward M. T. School, 2623 Glenwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio 

e Stevenson, John A Scott, Foresman Ai*t Dept., Chicago, 111. 

m Stillman, Harold C Public Schools, 588 67th Ave., West Allis, Wis. 

m Stone, W. H Algana H. S., Algana, Iowa 

a Strange, Ora 11 N. Walnut St., East Orange, N. J. 

m Studley, L. Sydney 18th Ave. School, 417 19th Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

d Suckow, Elsie Ring St. School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

a Swainson, Anna E 111. Normal Univ., 305 North St., Normal, 111. 

a Sylla, Grace B Public Schools, 808 N. Denver Ave., Hastings, Neb. 

a Swing, Jeanette 515 E. 3rd St., Bd. of Education, Cincinnati, O. 

s Sylvester, Chas. W Bd. of Education, Springfield, 111. 

m Tappy, E. A Twp. High School, Joliet, 111. 

a Tathani, Bessie. .Student, Drake Univ., 1234 W. 23rd St., Des Moines, la. 

m Taugher, Wm. P High School, Kaukauna, Wis. 

d Temple, Eleanor Central High School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

a Teigen, Regina 828 1st Ave., Sioux Palls, S. Dak. 

a Thomas, Chas. W.. .Univ. of Wisconsin, 705 Harrison St., Madison, Wis. 
s Thomas, Rachel A. .. .Public Schools, 816 3d Ave., Council Bluffs, Iowa 

m Thompson, F. D High School, Maquoketa, Iowa 

m Thompson, Helen L .Public Schools, 702 S. 29th St., Omaha, Neb. 

c Thompson, R. 8 Orr & Lockett, 1416 W. Randolph St., Chicago, 111. 

m Thompson, V. E Public Schools, Grand Rapids, Wis. 

s Thornburg, Z. C 1212 E. 12th St., Des Moines, Iowa 

m Tice, Harvey A H. S., Fond du Lae, Wis. 

d Tiefenthaler, Lenore 2419 Cold Spring Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

m Tompkins, E. Ray... State Normal, 856 Marietta Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

d Tough, Mary State College, Brookings, S. Dak. 

ra Traut, Maude . .Public Schools, 441 Coit Ave., N. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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TKere is only one Perfect Rule 

“ WKatK>ever 'v9ould that men should do to you; do ye e^en so to them.’* 

T he NAIA Rule meets tke demand of Drawing TeacKer, ScKool 
Student and Art Supervisor for a Naturally Arranged, Legible 
and Accurate, Hardwood Foot Rule at moderate cost. Five cents eacK, 
Dozen 6o cents preuaicb prices on gross and larger quantities quoted to 
school or dealer, direct from the Makers, The Beehive Press, Peoria, Ills. 




BLIEPIIHTS 

FOI 


MMML 

TRAIRIM 


Our Loose Leaf Books @ SI, 25: 

Practical Furniture Making Complete Joinery 

Elementary Woodwork Joinery and Woodwork 

100 Woodturning Projects Applied Joinery 

Sheet Metal Drafting Geometrical Drawing 

Our 9x12 blueprints @ 2}ic each cover the entire field 
and consist of several thousand subjects. 

Send for Catalog, 

DEdTEY BLUEPRMT COMPANY, DEPT. F MANITOWOC, WIS. 


Do You Want Pictures for Your School ? 

WE WILL GLADLY SEND YOU OUR 

EXHIBITION 

OF COLOR PRINTS 


Write for Particulars 

HOME and SCHOOL ART SHOP 

1223 Masonic Temple. CHICAGO 


Drawing and Water Color Papers 

Sample Book Sent on Application 

MANUAL TRAINING SUPPLIES 

SEND FOR M.T. CATALOGUE 

J.L. Hammett Company 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 







MEMBERS 


a Trautman, Gene Public Schools, Menomonie, Wis. 

m Troeger, E. E Inglewood High S^ool, Chicago, HI. 

Trueblood, Basil G High School, 207 N. 6th St., Watertown, Wis. 

m Trybom, J. H 50 Broadway, Detroit, Miph. 

a Tuthill, Margaret H 

Carl Sehurz H. S., Milwaukee & Addison Sts., Chicago 

a Ufford, Edith Public Schools, 809 Pranklin St., Cedar Falls, Iowa 

a Ulbricht, Elsa E 

School of Fine & Applied Arts (State Normal) Milwaukee 

m IJnverf erth, Wm. 0 High School, So. Holman St., Hammond, Ind. 

a Upham, Ruth Public Schools, 180 S. 4th St., Aurora, El. 

a Van Buren, Agnes 

Junior High School, 132 N. Lafayette Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

m Van Oleve, Kate State Normal, St. Cloud, Minn. 

m Van Dalsem, Newton, City Schools, Neenah, Wis. 

a Vanderpool, Matilda Art Institute, 3315 Park Ave., Chicago, El, 

c Vanderslice, H. A 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 501 Victoria Bldg., St. Louis. 

d Van Deusen, Myrtie 0., Ist Dist. Normal Schools, Blirksville, Mo. 

m Van Deusen, Clinton S State Normal, Kent, 0. 

c G. Broes Van Dort Co 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, El. 

a Van Poppelendam, Laura Art Institute, Chicago, El. 

c Van Wie, Anna 1039 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, 111. 

a Varnum, Wm. H.. .Univ. of Wisconsin, 419 Sterling Court, Madison, Wis. 

m Vaughn, S. J State Normal, De Kalb, El. 

a Vogel, Wm. H Board of Education, Cincinnati, Ohio 

a Wadsworth, Beula M.. .Public Schools, 721 Davis St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

a Wagner, Eva A Public Schools, 1107 N. Prairie St., Bloomington, El. 

m Waite, Geo. S 

. .Western State Normal & Kalamazoo M. T. School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

a Waite, Martha Oregon, El, 

a Wall Mrs. Nell 304 Court St., Streator, lU. 

a Wallace, Bessie Public Schools, 913 High St., Grinnell, la. 

m Wahlstrom, L. W., Francis Parker School, 330 Webster Ave., Chicago, El. 
m Walsh, Frank W., High School & College, 308 W. 2nd Ave., Monmouth, El. 

(1 Walton, Jessie S High School, 810 Wheaton Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

a Ward, Lucy S East Tech. School, 2029 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

c Ware, G. W Publisher, Box 74, Dallas, Texas 

m Warner, Nellie * 

Teacher, Continuation School, 391 So. Main St., Kenosha, Wis. 

m Watson, Mabel Red Oak, Iowa 

a Webb, Judson T Lewis Institute, Madison & Robey, Chicago, 111. 

d Webster, Mrs. Grace H 

Francis W. Parker School, 330 Webster Ave., Chicago. 
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Printing and Binding Machinery 


Buy Printing Presses, Paper Cutters and Bind- 
ing Machinery from a Machinery House. 
We carry in stock and sell all standard lines of 
new and rebuilt machines. 

Write for Catalogue and illustrated poster sheet. 


WANNER MACHINERY COMPANY 

A. F. Wanner, Proprietor 703 S Dearborn St , Chicago, lllinoia 


BOOK BINDING 

Every problem is planned to stimulate the pupil’s initiative and to develop his 
taste in good design. List of materials and inexpensive equipment show cost of 
what is needed to complete the projects outlined. 

Prof. Frank M. Leavitt of Chicago University says: **The Book is different 
from and I believe superior to others of its kind because the projects it presents, the 
methods it advises and the results it anticipates have all been worked out by actual 
experience with thousands of boys and under conditions which may be duplicated 
in almost any schoolroom.” 

School Arts Pub, Co, 


Kagerah's Technological 
Educational Appliances 

More than 40 different boxes representing all stages in preparation and manu- 
facturing important commercial products of vegetable, animal and mineral origin. 
Made and widely used in Germany. Indispensable to the effective teaching of In- 
dustrial Geography, Prizes and medals taken at several International Expositions, 

^AddreM CARL KAGERAH 

899 Sixth Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


SIMONDS Hand Saws 

The most satisfactory saw for student or shop use 
is this Manufacturer's own guaranteed brand. 

Write fir prices and full particulars 

Simonds Manufacturing Company 

17th Street and Western Ave, Chicago, Illinois 


MSMBEES 


c Weir, James H Editor, Webb Publisliiiig Co., St. Paial, Wis. 

a Weir, Margaret High School, 524 W. 12th St., Sioux Falls, S. Dah. 

e Wellman, C. J Elson Art Publishing Go., Belmont, Mass. 

a Wenrick, Key E Public Schools, 508 So. 10th St., Lafayette, Ind. 

a Werntz, Carl N Academy Fine Arts, 81 E. Madison St, Chicago, 111. 

a Wharton, A Public Schools, Ashland, Wis. 

m Wheat or, Walter Public Schools, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

m Wheeler, O. O., Public Schools, 807 W. Willow St., Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

m-a White, W. W Public Schools, Independence, Iowa. 

m Whitford, Wm. G 

. . . .College of Education, Univ. of Chicago, P. 0. Box 19, Chicago-, 111. 

d Whitman, Martha School for Blind, Janesville, Wis. 

d Whittle, Sadye High School, Albert Lea, Minn. 

m Wilde, Prank A W. D. H. S., 869 41st St, Milwaukee, Wis. 

m Wilde, Samuel W. D. H. S., 1064 4th St, Milwaukee, Wis. 

a Wilkerson, Carrie L. . .Public Schools, 14 E. Slst St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

a Williams, Mabel P Public Schools, 421 Home Ave., Oah Park, lU. 

a-m Williams, Mary E Normal School, Kent, Ohio. 

a Wills, Olive Public Schools, 428 1st St, Manistee, Mich. 

a Wise, Zella A Public Schools, 411 Bluff St., Dubuque, Iowa 

m Wolgamott, Miss A. M Manual Arts Press, Peoria, HI. 

m Wood, Harry E 609 B. 23d St, Indianapolis, Lad. 

d Wood, Mae B Mound St. School, 892 Winchester St, Milwaukee, Wis. 

m Woolman, E. 0 Public Schools, 1917 Pleasant St, Des Moines, Iowa 

d Worms, Jessie W. D. H. S., 895 Hackett St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

m Worst, Edward P Public Schools, Tribune Bldg., Chicago, HI. 

a Wright, Edith C Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 

a Wuest, Esther W 614 Broadway, Portland, Ore. 

a Wurster, Anna Jefferson High School, Lafayette, Ind. 

m Wyatt, E. M Public Schools, 631 Harvard St, Houston, Texas 

m Tounts, Ernest L N. Hawthorne Schools, Oak Park, HL 

c Youse, Wm. G., American Crayon Co., 1421 Columbus Ave., Sandusky, O. 

m Ziegenhagen, Fred W Prairie St. School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

m Zuppann, C. A., 

Union High School, 809 Scribner St, Grand Eapids, Mich. 
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U.S. Drawing 
Inks 

WATERPROOF 


Are made exclusively for us 
by one of the oldest drawing* ink 
manufacturers in BJurope. 

Everr Bottle x« Guaranteed 

14^ -ounce bottles, each, - $0.25 

Half pint “ “ -160 

Pint “ “ - 3.00 

Quart “ “ - 5.75 

SEND FOR SAMPLE BO'TTLE 


Ideal 

Drawing 

Tables 

Price of Ideal Tables 

Size Price with top 

22x30 - - each $5.50 

24x32 - - 6,00 

32x42 - - 7.00 

37x48 - - 8.00 

Tool Cabinet, $3.75 



This is a very convenient Drawing Table, is strong, durable 
and very rigid, is well adapted for all kinds of drawing, school 
work and also for draughtsmen who want a first-class table at a 
reasonable price. 

New Catalogue of Drawing Materials is now In print. 

SEND US TOUR NAME FOR A COPY 


United States Blue Print Paper Go. 

Duwiia nsTMMEiiTs DuwiHa aooM EtuiPMEan BLEE mar p«Ka«, etc. 


319-321 South LaSaUe St. 


CHICAGO 
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Distribution of Members 

CAliIFOENIA— 1 Member 
Stockton : — Jensen. 


COLOEADO — 1 Member 

Dbnvbk : — Clauser. 


ILLINOIS— 141 Members 

Aurora: — ^Arnold, Bloodgood, Upbam. 

Avon : — ^Fennessey. 

Bloomington : — agner. 

Carbondalb : — Salter. 

Champaign : — ^Lake. 

Charles City: — ^Bate. 

Chicago : — ^Allen, Ayres, Bacon, Bailey, Baker, Barber, Bassett, Bauers- 
fieUl, Bowen, Buckley, Bush, Cann, Carolan, Church, Clark, Cox, Cushman, 
Landliker, BeMuth, Dewey, Dimock, Doyle, Eggers, Elson, Enander, Evans, 
Fergus, Filbey, Gooding, B[all, Hansen, Hatch, Heiney, Henry, Hutchinson, 
Johnson, Kinney, Knepper, Knouff, Kruse, Lang, Langley, Larson, Lathe, 
Leavitt, McElhaney, McQuaid, Magee, March, Matheny, Mellon, Miller, 
Morrow, Moth, Newmann, Nott, Olson, Outwater, Page, Parker, -Peters, 
Pierce, Pohl, Purdy, Eeese, Eyan, St. John, Schneidewendt, Shirley, Silke, 
Stevenson, Thompson, Troeger, Tuthill, Vanderpool, G. Broes Van Dort Co., 
Van Poppelendam, Van Wie, Wahlstrom, Webb, Webster, Werntz, Whitford, 
Worst. 

Cicero: — Hauk, Poole. 

Orawpordsville : — Grubb. 

Decatur : — ^Howell. 

DeICalb: — Merritt, Vaughn. 

Elgin: — ^Abell. 

Evanston: — ^Edwards, Griggs, Hall, Hatch, Lloyd, Moore. 

Hoopeston : — ^Lindsay. 

Jacksonville : — Hammond. 

Joliet: — ^Ahlvin, Avery, Gleason, Tappy. 

Lincoln : — Corwine. 

Maoomb : — ^Buckner. 

Monmouth : — ^Walsh. 

Morrison : — ^Ladd. 

Normal: — ^Bla, Newell, Swainson. 

Oak Park: — ^Finnegan, Holmes, Williams, Yountz. 

Oregon: — ^Waite. 
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No. 1053 


Many a Handsome Case Hides 
a Poor Set of In^ruments 

Fine feathers do not make fine birds. Fine cases do not mean quality 
Instruments. Don’t let your eye get the better of your judgment for it is 
the Instruments you must work with^ not the case. There are no false frills 
about our “UNIVERSITY” Drawing Instruments but, dollar for dollar, 
they will give better results and longer service than any other moderate 
priced Instruments on the market. 

Our “UNIVERSITY” All Value, No FriUs 

The illustration shows our No. 1055 “UNIVERSITY” set, made of 
fine quality German Silver and Steel and consisting of Two Ruling Pens, 
Spring Bow Divider, Pencil and Pen, Hairspring Divider, Compass with pen 
and pencil points, lengthening bar and straightening device, Key and Box 
of Leads, in plush lined, leather case. Compasses and Dividers have our im- 
proved straightening device and pivot joint. Let us quote you. 

NORWOOD and CORONA, are two of the best drawing papers 
ever made for Drawing or Manual Training Classes. Write for samples. 
Catalog on request. 

Everything for Drawing and Manual Training Students 

The Frederick Po^ Co. 

Irving Park Station CHICAGO 
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mSTmBVTION OF MEMBERS • 


Park Eidge: — ^Buck. 

Peoria: — ^Bennett, Bourland, Miekel, Simpson, Wolgamott. 
Princeton : — Franck. 

Eiverside : — ^Frazier. 

Eookpord : — Irons. 

Book Island: — ^Dean, Hill. 

Springfield: — Oantrall, Johns. 

Streator: — ^W all. 

Waukegan : — ^Burg. 


INDIANA — 35 Members 

Bloomington ; — Sage. 

East Chicago: — J aynes. 

Evansville : — ^Beachey. 

Ft. Wayne: — ^H all. 

Goshen : — Slate. 

Hammond: — ^Allen, Bauer, Bnge, Foster, Paul, IJnverferth. 
Indianapolis: — ^Baker, Biglow, Bogarclus, Covert, Fern, Fitch, Patter- 
son, Scofield, Wood. 

L aF ATETTB : — ^W enirck, W ureter. 

Mishawaka : — Kelly. 

Eolling Prairie: — O oloman. 

Shellbyvillb : — ^Morrison. 

South Bend*. — Arbuekle, Phelps, Eowe, Scott. 

Terre Haute:— Hagaman. 

Whiting: — Christie, Clark. 

IOWA — 35 Members 

Algana:— S tone, 

Ames: — Giese, Gettemy, Henderson. 

Burlington*. — ^Duncan, Foster, Scott. 

Cambridge : — ^Langland. 

Cedar Falls: — ^Bailey, Dandliker, Hansen, Iverson, Patt, Schuneman, 
XJJECord. 

Cedar Eapids : — ^Bowman, Bruch, Dewmstedt, Grattan, O 'Hara, Soukup. 
Clinton ; — Henderson. 

Council Bluff: — ^T homas. 

Davenport: — ^Bornholdt, Garvey, Gesell, Hann. 

Dayton : — ^Leese. 

Denison: — ^Blair, Johnson. 

Des Moines: — ^Anderson, Bennett, Carmichael, Conkright, Connolly, 
Connor, Gumming, Elliott, Fisher, Gooding, Hobbs, Horsburgh, Ide, Jones, 
Kefeer, Kendall, McLeland, Parks, Partch, Potter, Shepherd, Tatham, 
Thornburg, Woolman. 
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The School Printshop 

s. j. VAUGHN, Dekalb, Illinois, says: 

“My experience with the school printshop 
justifies my original enthusiasm and confirms my 
early belief that printing will work wonders in 
the school. Send me a sleepy-headed, uninterested, 
bad boy, from the school, or the street, or the jail, 
and I’ll put him into the printshop half of each day 
with a little instructions, and he will wake up, clean 
up, and get busy. He’ll at once become absorbed 
in this real man’s work; his pride will grow with 
his skill and he’ll learn more spelling, more arith- 
metic, more punctuation, more grammar, more 
patience, and more manhood in three months than 
in the previous three years, if not in all his previous 
life. 

“Boys like it? Well I should say they do. I have 
never tried a boy who didn’t like printing, and I 
have never known a boy to tire of it. In fact, I have 
never known a real printer to grow tired of his 
trade. 

“Interest insures skill, and skill intensifies inter- 
est and both skill and interest commend the boys to 
local printers, who are always in need of just such 
boys, and who are glad to pay them a reasonable 
wage.’’ 

We fiimish EstimaUs and Outfits, 

Barnhart Brothers 
6? Spindler 

715 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO. ILL. Third and Locuat Sts., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
29 Great Jones St, NEW YORK, N.Y. 310 Cedar St, ST. PAUL, MINN. 

1224 H. St, N.W., WASHINGTON.D.C. 1102 Commerce St, DALLAS, TEXAS 
710 Baltimore Ate., KANSAS CITY, MO. 1114 Howard St, OMAtlA, NEBR. 

71 Columbia St, SEATTLE, WASH. 


DISTBIBUTION OF MEMBERS 


Dubuque : — Wise. 

Fairfield: — Hiler, Savage. 
Fort Dodge: — Snively. 
Grinnell : — ^Wallace. 
Independence : — ^White. 
Maquoketa : — Thompson. 
Missouri Valley: — ^Kirley. 
Newton : — Abram. 

Osage : — ^Dovitt. 

Oskaloosa : — ^Eedman. 
Ottumwa*. — McDougall, Loyda. 
Red Oak: — Beem, Watson. 
Sheffield : — ^Beck. 

Union: — ^Benson. 


KENTUCKY— 3 Members 

Covington : — Culbertson. 

Louisville : — Hillerick. 

Paris : — ^Berck. 


MASSACHUSETTS— 3 Members 

Belmont : — ^Wellman. 

Boston : — ^Bennett. 

North Soituatb: — ^B ailey. 

MICHIGAN— 68 Members 

Battle Creek: — Gregory, Mott. 

Big Rapids: — Shattuck. 

Detroit: — Guysi, Trybom. 

Flint : — ^Dewey. 

Grand Rapids : — Abbot, Andorson, Baldwin, Bishop, Bradford, Calkins, 
Freeman, Gillette, G. R. Hand Screw Co., Gunther, Hobbs, Hodges, Howard, 
Jackson, Jensen, March warat, Menhennick, Nyman, Parkes, Eeinhard, Rog- 
ers, Sehoettler, Shillinger, Temple, Traut, Van Buren, Zuppann. 

GwiNN : — Engen. 

Ibonwood: — Erickson, Miller, Moore. 

Jackson: — Beck, Mason, Mercer, Scherer. 

Kalamazoo: — Goldsmith, Hoebeke, Jones, Judson, Russell, Shaffer, 
Sherwood, Spencer, Wadsworth, Waite, Walton, Wheator. 

Lansing : — Canfield. 

Ludinqton : — Obair. 

Manistee : — ^Merrill, Wills. 

Muskegon*. — ^Henke, Kurtzworth, Parrish. 
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IMPORTANT NEWS 

T he teaching of no other subject has changed more radically 
in the past five years than the teaching of Drawing. We no 
longer teach Art for Art's sake but attempt to teach Art for 
Life’s sake. Object Drawing is related to the life and activities of 
the child. Color is taught scientifically. The use of the pencil is 
emphasized because it is almost the universal drawing medium. 
We are teaching the principles of Drawing, Design and Construc- 
tion, so that the child’s taste will be developed to an understanding 
of whatever is beautiful. 

This new point of view necessitated the publication of the 
'^Graphic Drawing Books'^ which embody the latest experience and 
best ideas on the subject in a form that is usable in public schools. 
Every page in the ** Graphic Drawing Books*^ is new. The books 
are epoch-making and have many distinctive features. Here are 
four of them. 

1. HAND PAINTED COLOR CHARTS. A series 
of eight graded color charts presenting for the first time a scientific 
color theory so simple and practical that it can be taught in public 
schools. Hand-painted in 46 distinct color tones. 

2. PICTURE STUDY. Eight reproductions of famous oil 
paintings in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York City, 
reproduced direct from the originals by color photography and 
printed in nine colors. 

3. REPRODUCTIONS of PENCIL SKETCHES. 

The pencil is emphasized as almost the universal medium for 
teaching Drawing. The sketches are so beautifully reproduced that 
they can hardly be distinguished from the originals. 

4. FULL SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. For 

the first time complete Suggestions to Teachers accompany each 
book, making it possible for the grade teacher to secure better re- 
sults than ever before. These books set an entirely new standard 
in Drawing Book publishing. Write for information or send $1.00 
(special teacher's price) for sample set of eight books. List price, $1.40 

If you are looking for the best dra^wing books that fwill help to secure 
the best results, ^we cordially incite your correspondence 

The Prang Company 

New York Cblcaso Boston Atlanta Dallas 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MEMBERS 


Saginaw: — Gubtil, Hollenbach. 

YrsiLANTi: — Childs, Clark, Fuller, Garner, Goodison. 

MINNESOTA — 19 Members 

Albert Lee: — ^Hansen, Bobbins, Whittle. 

CoLBRAiNB : — Garinger. 

Duluth : — Carey, Sylvester. 

Minneapolis : — ^Ellwood, Hall, Niles, Painter, Eaymond, Eoberts, 
Scovil, Wilkerson. 

Moorhead : — Benedict. 

Sleepy Eye: — S elden. 

St. Cloud: — ^V an Cleve. 

West St. Paul: — ^B race. 

Winona : — ^Beyerstedt. 

MISSOUEI— 31 Members 

Columbia: — ^Ankeney, Dobbs, Griffith. 

Kansas City: — Gilmer, Huff. 

Kirksville: — Colburn, Lane, Van Deusen. 

Maryville : — Shepherd. 

Mound City: — S nell. 

St. Joseph: — Schaeffer. 

St. Louis: — ^Ashbrook, Buss, Fitch, Gilmore, Hazeltine, Henkel, Kis- 
saek, Kirkjian, Mason, Morse, Nichols, Noel, Pabst, Eiley, Saams, Scherer, 
Smith, Vanderslice, Wright. 

Warrensburg : — Shannon. 

MONTANA— 1 Member 
Missoula : — ^Knowles. 

NEBEASKA— 14 Members 


Alliance; — ^James. 

Hastings: — Sylla, Vogel, 

Lincoln: — ^Pierce, Eourke. 

Omaha: — Craig, Flanagan, Flynt, Hitte, Long, Eudersdorf, Thompson. 
Peru: — ^Mutz, Smith. 

NEW JEESBY — 3 Members 

East Orange; — S trange, 

Millburn : — Snow. 

Newark ; — ^Froelick. 
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Pencil and Color Studies for School Art 

ANNA Van WIE 


Room 1039 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
Write for list of subjects, prices, etc. No samples sent icratis 


Art Desks 
Model Stands 
Picture Racks 


School and Studio Equipment for Art and 
Industrial Work. Cabinet made. 

Write for Ittuatrated Circtdar 

Goldsworthy Art Desk Co. 

Kalamazoo Michigan 



Were you at the Annual Meeting of the Western Drawing and 
Manual Training Association held in Milwaukee in May 
of this year? Did you see the exhibit of 

Jorgensen Adjustable Handscrews 

there? If you are wanting handscrews and have not seen the 
Jorgensen, look it up and be guided by the fact that 75 per cent 
of the Manual Training Schools in the United States are using 
them and would not think of going back to the old style. 

Adju^able Clamp Company 

216 North Jefferson St. CHICAGO 
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DISTBIBUTION OF MEMBERS 


NEW YORK—S Members 


Brooklyn : — ^Perry. 

Bujtfalo : — ^Jacobs. 

New York City: — ^B awden, Dodd, Haney, Higgins, Shima. 
Rochester : — ^Lueas. 


OHIO — 17 Members 

Athens: — ^Brison. 

Cincinnati : — Swing. 

Cleveland: — Roberts, Ward. 

Dayton : — Brooks. 

Greenville : — ^Bier, 

Island .* — Brown. 

Kent: — ^llnniphrcy, Van Densen, Williams. 
Sandusky; — Curtiss, Ellis, Youse. 

Toledo*. — Cotter, Flynt, Sterling. 

Willoughby : — Crary. 

Youngstown : — ^Parsons. 

OREGON — 2 Members 
Portland: — Parnham, Wueat. 

PENNSYLVANIA— 1 Member 
Harrisburg : — Fetteroff . 

SOUTH DAKOTA— 3 Members 
Brookings : — Tougb. 

Sioux Falls: — Teigen, Weir. 

TENNESSEE— 1 Member 
Nashville ; — Selvidgo. 


TBXAB--3 Members 

Dallas: — ^Ware. 

Galveston : — ^Kirk. 

Huston ; — ^Wyatt. 


WISCONSIN- 152 Members 

Appleton ; — Fairfield, Harbeck. 

Ashland : — ^Wharton. 

Beaver Dam: — J acobs. 

Beloit : — ^Palmer. 

Berlin : — ^Hoeflfing. 

Burlington: — ^Albee, Godfrey. 

Chippewa Falls: — ^L ang, Wheeler. 

Delavan : — Oongdon. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MEMBERS 


Eatj Olairb: — Carpenter, Gliiono. 

Pond du Lag: — Grallagher, Goessling, Immel, McKenzie, Reiteiman, 
Bosenberry, Tice. 

Grand Eapids: — Thompson. 

Green Bay: — G erganoff. 

Hillside : — Sherman. 

Janesville : — ^Whitman. 

Kaukauna : — Taugher. 

Kenosha: — ^Beck, Hood, Melville, Pirsch, Warner. 

Madison: — ^Anderson, Conley, Conrad, Crawshaw, Borrans, Graven, 
Hicks, McGillivray, Maelin, Oehler, O'Keefo, Orth, Beynoltls, Thomas, 
Vamum. 

Manitowoc : — Dewey. 

Matvillb : — ^Hansen. 

Menasha : — ^Hargrave. 

Mbnomonie: — ^Buxton, Canfield, Harvey, Kugel, Niles, Olson, Traut- 
man. 

Milwaukee: — ^Allen, Anderson, Babcock, Barr, Berg, Blanchor, Bristol, 
Bruce, Brugger, Campbell, Castle, Chase, Clark, Congdon, Cooley, Copp, 
Cropper, Dally, Dorn, Eckers, Erickson, Pairall, Fenton, Fishman, Fluscher, 
Fowler, Funsett, Gardner, Gloyer, Hale, Harris, Henderson, Holden, Jen- 
nings, Kahle, Kronquist, Kros, Leedom, Lockhart, McKcever, Malone, Mann, 
Marshall, Mueller, Neuman, Olsen, Palmer, Pease, Penner, Perry, Peterson, 
Poppert, Reiter, Ruse, Sehoenwetter, Siegmund, Sicker, Stacy, Studley, 
Suekow, Tiefenthaler, Tompkins, Ulbright, Wilde, Wood, Worms, Ziegen- 
hagen. 

Neenah: — ^Van DaJsem. 

OooNOMOWoc ; — Leuchtenberger. 

Oshkosh: — Clark, Karnes, Moulton. 

Palmyra: — ^Norris. 

Plattevillb : — ^Russell. 

Racine: — ^Hood, Pond. 

River Falls: — ^Himelick. 

SiNSiNAWA : — Dominican. 

Stevens Point:— -Allen, Flanagan. 

St. Paul: — ^W eir. 

Superior :— Goodwin. 

Washburn : — ^Mathews. 

Watertown : — Trueblood. 

Waukesha -Backey. 

Wausau : — ^Hudson. 

Wauwatosa: — Christianson, Engeseth. 

West Allis: — Gerritt, Hodgkins, Stillman. 

Whitewater: — ^Baker, Oravath. 
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Index to Advertisements 


Books and Publishers — page. 

Atkinson, Mentzer & Co 166 

The Bruce Publishing Co 148 

Dewey Blueprint Co 188 

Elson Ai*t Publication Co 162 

The Manual Arts Press 170 

The Prang Co 198 

School Arts Publishing Co 190 

Anna Van Wie 200 

Drawing and Handwork Supplies — 

The American Crayon Co 152 

The Beehive Press 188 

Binney and Smith Co 130 

Thomas Charles Co 136-138 

Devoo and Raynolds Co 132 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co 158 

Favor, Buhl & Co 176 

Goldsworthy Art Desk Oo 200 

J. L. Hammett Co 188 

Lewis Institute 176 

National Art Supply Co 180 

E. T. Shima 174 

Wadsworth, Howland & Oo 178 

Educational Appliances — 

Carl Kagerah 190 

Gems — 

Espositer Vami Co 174 

Magazine Agency — 

The School Craft Press 164 

Manual Training Equipment — 

Adjustable Clamp Oo 200 

American Woodworking Machinery Co 144 

E. 0. Atkins Co 140 

Jas. Clark, Jr., Electric Co 168 

Thos. J. Dee & Co 184 

Henry Disston & Sons 160 

Grand Eapid Hand Screw Oo 134 

Mack & Co 180 

Oliver Machinery Co 154 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS— Ooiitiimcd. 

PAGE. 

Orr & Lockett 142 

W. R. Price 178 

Simonds Manufacturing Go 190 

Willis H. Simpson Co 186 

E. H. Sheldon & Go 146 

Stanley Rule and Level Co 150 

F. E. Wells & Co 128 

Mechanical Drawing and Equipment — 

Eugene Dietzgen Co 172 

KeufPel & Esser Co 182 

The Frederick Post Co 19*1 

United States Blueprint Paper Go 192 

Printing Equipment — 

Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 196 

Golden Manufacturing Co 182 

Wanner Machinery Go 190 

School Decoration — * 

Home & School Art Shop 188 

•Woodfinish — 

S. G. Johnson & Son 156 
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